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RUSSEL MAY HEAD 
THE METROPOLITAN 


Boston Opea Manager Slated to 
Succed Gatti-Casazza 
ays Rumor 


The fact tht the Board of Directors of 
the Metropolan has deferred all public 
announcementof its plans until May 1 has 
paved the wy for another deluge of 
rumors regaring future policies and ap- 
pointments. ‘he latest of these reports 
and one thats believed, by those well in- 
formed, to bebased upon truth, states that 
Henry Russe, general manager of the 
Boston Operalompany, will succeed Giulio 
Gatti-Casazzaat the close of the latter's 
contract in theautumn of IQII. 

It is well hown that the Metropolitan 
directorate ha decided to give Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza a yea of control without interfer 
ence, in orderthat he may follow his plan 
of concentratag the operatic activities of 
the company a the New York house, and 
in a measure event the huge deficit which 
prevails this eason. But there is also a 
strong feelingthat a man better acquainted 
with America: ideas and conditions should 
have charge d the management when Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza’| term will have expired and 
the unquestiored success that has character- 
ized Mr. Rusgll’s administration of affairs 
in Boston has advanced him as the logical 
candidate for the position. Mr. Russell 
has, moreovey inspired the confidence of 
Eben D. Jordin, the founder of the Boston 
Opera House and a member of the Metro- 
politan board who is believed to be his 
most ardent chiampion. Another influential 
man who is understood to favor him is 
Otto H. Kahr, who, in the heat of operatic 
turmoil about ten days ago, dropped all of 
the pressing natters which required his at- 
tention in New York to make a flying trip 
to Boston, where he had a long conference 
with Mr. Russell, 

By his rare experience in operatic man 
agement, and as a result of the skillful man- 
ner in which he has directed the affairs of 
the new Boston company, Mr. Russell has 
easily justified the prominent position given 
him in the consideration of the Metropoli- 
tan’s future. He has displayed a catholic 
taste in the selection of the répertoire, and 
has kept his ear close to the ground in 
bringing forth worthy novelties, : 

It is said that his affiliation with the New 
York company will mean the engagement 
of Leopoldo Mugnone, the famous Euro 
pean conductor, at one time a director at 
1.a Seala in Milan. 


Eoston’s Confirmation of Report That 
Henry Russell Is Scheduled to 
Succeed Gatti-Casazza 


As Musica, AMERICA went to press on 
Wednesday, a despatch was received from 
the Boston representative of this paper con- 
firming the negotiations pending with Mr. 
Russell and giving more definite shape to 
the project. 

It was stated in Boston that the board 
of directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
House would make an official announce 
ment in the matter late on Wednesday. It 
appears that Mr. Russell’s affiliation with 
the New York company will be in force 
with the beginning of the forthcoming sea- 
son, and while he will not be rated as a 
codirector, a closer union than has hereto- 
fore existed between the two companfes 
will be effected, and this will give the Bos- 
ton manager a say in the affairs of the 
New York institution. 

This plan will place Mr. Russell in a 
position to prepare himself to take complete 
charge of the Metropolitan at the close of 
the Gatti-Casazza contract, which, it is 
understood, is the intention of the owners 
of the company. 

Mr. Russell refused to give out a state- 
ment Wednesday, but declared he would 
have something to say after the official an- 
nouncement is made by the board of di- 
rectors. 
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JANE NORIA AS “TOSCA” 
An American Member of the Metropolitan Opera Company Who Has Won a Dis- 


tinguished Success During Her First Season at That Institution. 


(See page 30) 





To Extend Boston’s Opera Season 


Boston, March 8.—The response to the 
offer of $100,000 more stock in the Bos- 
ton opera company has been so gratifying 
that the directors have made arrangements 
for next season’s opera program. There 
will be twenty weeks of opera instead of 
fifteen next year. This will give Boston 
a season the same length as New York 
and Chicago. The number of subscription 


performances will be increased. It is not 
yet decided that a raise in prices is necessary 





English Chorus to Tour Canada 
MONTREAL, March 8.—Canada will be vis- 
ited in April by a chorus of two hundred 
members of the famous Sheffield Choir, 
accompanied by their chorusmaster, Dr. 
Henry Coward, the whole party under the 
direction of Dr. Charles Harriss. 


Entered at the Post Office at Mew York, N. ¥., as matter of the Second Class 





“PIQUE DAME” GIVEN 
UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


Strife Between Rival Forces Is 
Said to Have Affected Met- 
ropolitan Production 


So smoothly proceeded the first repre- 
sentation in America of Tschaikowsky’s 
opera “Pique Dame” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Saturday afternoon, 
March 5, as seen from the front of the 
house, that the casual observer could never 
have suspected the strained forces and cir- 
cumstances which appear to have been 
masked by the event. Those within earshot 
of operatic rumcrs have heard it affirmed 
that Andreas Dippel has been making the 
most strenuous efforts to have the “Pique 
Dame” performance a success, and that cer- 
tain elements of the “opposition” have been 
equally concerned that it should be other- 
wise. Opera may be art, but it is sometimes 
forced upon one that it is also politics and 
war. 

It has also leaked out*that there has been 
a very unpleasant atmosphere at the re- 
hearsals, and that the players have been 
loth to respond to Mr. Mahler’s direction. 

Be all this as it may, the first Tschaikow 
sky opera to be presented on the operatic 
stage in America, despite the curious things 
done to it by Gustav Mahler, who conducted 
it, was seen, heard, and enjoyed by an audi- 
ence which packed the house. The first 
Tschaikowsky opera to be heard in any 
form in América was “Eugene Onégin,” 
which was given twice in concert form, by 
Walter Datmrosch in New York two years 
ago. The text of “Pique Dame” was made 
by the composer’s brother, Modest Tschai- 
kowsky, after a novel by Puschkin, al- 
though, for operatic reasons, there is a con- 
siderable departure from the story as 
originally told. 

The scene of the tale is laid in St. Peters- 
burg, and the time the end of the eighteenth 
century. Hermann, who has a passion for 
gambling, hears a ballad sung by a friend, 
Tomsky, which tells of a secret of three 
cards, obtained by the black art by an old 
Countess, with whose granddaughter, Lisa, 
he has fallen violently in love. The 
Countess, from her success at cards, had 
come to be called Pique Dame, the “Queen 
of Spades.” Lisa is above Hermann in 
station, but he wins .her love, and she 
gives up Prince Jeletsky, to whom she 
is betrothed, and gives Hermann the 
key to the dwelling of her grandmother 
and herself. He goes at night, thinking 
to extort from the old Countess the secret 
of the three cards, that he may win in play 
and thus assume a station which will 
enable him to espouse Lisa. He succeeds 
in frightening the old Countess to death, but 
later, in his madness, he sees her ghost, 
which tells him the secret of the cards. 

Lisa, discovering his madness, throws 
herself into the Neva. Nermann goes to 
the gaming tables, wins heavily on two of 
the cards which he has learned of, and 
stakes all on the third. At this moment the 
ghost of the Countess appears to him, and 
imagining that she has come for his life, he 
stabs himself and dies. 

Slézak sang the part of Hermann as 
if he had been created for it, or it for 
him. The vocally difficult parts of his 
réle he sang with such perfect ease that 
without a familiarity with the score one 
could scarcely realize the high regions in 
which he was so comfortably soaring; and 
although he appeared to forget his notes in 
several places, and omitted certain passages, 
there was absolutely no falling off in his 
magnificent vocal quality from first to last. 
In the big duet before Lisa’s death, Slézak 
omitted his part almost entirely. From 
other things that happened to the score, 
it might be imagined that this was due to 
instructions from the conductor. e: 

One of the great dramatic opportunities 
of Hermann’s part is the scene of his rav- 
ings in the barracks, where the ghost of the 
Countess appears to him. Supported on 
Tschaikowsky’s extraordinary music, he 
made this scene thoroughly hair-raising. 
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MAHLER TRIES THE 
* PATHETIQUE” AGAIN 


Philharmonic’s Rendition of Tsch- 
aikowsky Symphony Shows 
Marked Changes 


Two overtures, a symphony and a con- 
certo provided a generous musical repast 
for the large audience at the concert of the 
Philharmonic last Sunday afternoon, the 
last of the Sunday series. Tschaikowsky 
was the only composer represented, the 
overtures in question being the “Romeo and 
Juliet” and the “1812,” the symphony, the 
“Pathétique,” and the concerto, the one in 
B flat minor, for piano. In the latter Josef 


Lhévinne effected his first and only New 
York appearance this season. 

Those of Sunday’s audience who heard 
Mr. Mahler’s unsatisfactory rendering of 
the “Pathétique” a few weeks ago must 
have been surprised and delighted with the 
manner in which the conductor seems to 
have taken to heart the critical admonitions 
which it called forth. His reading of the 
work on this occasion was a very different 
matter, and aroused genuine and sponta- 
neous applause, even though it still leaves 
certain details to be desired. One found 
again much of the intense poignancy and 
much of the passionate despair and over- 
whelming dramatic power that had been 
coldly slighted at the earlier performance, 
especially as regards the opening division. 
The-whirlwind energy and impetuosity of 
the march rang true this time, and the 
audience applauded until Mr. Mahler had 
to make the players rise and bow. It is un- 
deniable that the brief, slow introductory 
measures are still too hurried, and certain 
subsidiary themes are slurred over with 
insufficient emphasis, thereby losing much 
of their eloquence. The Adagio Lamentoso 
is still taken at too rapid a pace, and the 
famous gong stroke, though more audible 
than was the case last time is still too weak. 
Even the big climax of the march will 
benefit by still greater sonority. It is more 
than surprising that after the way this con- 





ductor can thrill with his delivery of the. 


climaxes in the “Romeo and Juliet” and 
“1812” music, he persists in being so reti- 
cent in this particular instance. But, all in 
all, things showed a vast improvement. 
Both of the overtures, too, were splendidly 
played. 

It was a great pleasure to welcome back 
that sterling artist, Mr. Lhévinne, who has 
rarely, if ever, given a more splendid ac- 
count of himself. His intellectual and emo- 
tional qualities, his perfection of technic, 
his wonderful beauty and clarity of tone, 
his artistic poise all combined to effect an 
ideal rendition of the splendid concerto. 
His tone throughout the first movement 
was orchestral in sonority and in variety of 
color, his phrasing was beautifully modelled 
and his passage work of crystalline limpid- 








ARTIST COUPLE WHO WON KAISER’S FAVOR 











Florence Easton and Francis Maclennan as “Sieglinde” and “Siegmund” in “Walkiire” 


As related in a cable dispatch in MusicAL AMERICA last week, two American 
singers, Francis Maclennan and his wife, Florence Easton, both members of the 
Royal Opera in Berlin, were called to the royal box after the last “Aida” perform- 
ance and highly complimented by the German Emperor. 





ity. If he can attain stormy physical cli- 
maxes he can also be a poet at will, as he 
demonstrated unmistakably in the slow di- 
vision, There was no withstanding the 
applause which greeted him at the close of 
the concerto, and to appease it he was 
obliged to add an encore, a Schubert-Liszt 
“Soirée dé Vienne,” full of great mechan- 


ical difficulties. He played it with the ut- 
most brilliancy and without the slightest 
trace of fatigue which he must surely have 
felt after the exhausting work he had un- 
dergone in the previous number. The or- 
chestral accompaniment in the latter, while 
at moments uneven, was in the main highly 
satisfactory. H. F. P. 





A SIBELIUS NOVELTY IN BOSTON 


Max Fiedler Presents Finnish Composer’s “Ein Saga” at Symphony 
Concerts—Baklanoff’s First Appearance as “ Valentine »— 
Flonzaleys Give Last Concert 


Boston, Mar. 6.—The musical week has 
been conspicuous chiefly for an important 
novelty by Jean Sibelius, “Ein Saga,” played 
for the first time here at the Symphony 
concerts of the 4th and Sth, and an uncom- 
monly effective performance of Gounod’s 
“Faust” at the popular Saturday night per- 
formance at the opera house. In this per- 
formance Mr. Baklanoff appeared for the 
first time in Boston as Valentine, and he 
made a deep impression in the part. In 
fact, there have been few more dramatic 
moments at the opera house than his rush 
from the house to avenge his insulted sis- 
ter, his cry to God before the duel, his 
death and his curse. Miss Nielson’s Mar- 
guerite was not only one of her most con- 
vincing parts, but a logical complement to 
Mr. Baklanoff’s impressive impersonation, 
which, indeed, seemed for the moment to 
be the prime motive of the drama. It should 
be added, however, that Mr. Bourrillon, the 
Faust, was in exceptionally good voice, that 
Mr. Nivette, as Mephistofeles, was as pol- 
ished as he usually is in the rdle, and that 
Miss Swartz, a new Siebel, was a pleasing 
figure on the stage, as well as an intelli- 
gent and well-grounded singer. The other 
performances of the week were, on Mon- 
day, “Madama Butterfly,” with Miss Niel- 
sen and Christian Hansen in the principal 
parts; on Wednesday, Boito’s “Mefistofele,” 
with Miss Nielsen as Marguerite, Mr. Con- 
stantino as Faust, and the other characters 
as formerly; on Friday, “Lakmé,” with 
Miss Lipkowska, Miss Roberts as Mallika, 
and the remainder of a familiar cast; on 


Saturday afternoon, “The Huguenots,” 
when Evelyn Parnell replaced Mme. Bonin- 
segna as Valentina, and Mr. Mardones took 
the place of Nivette as Marcel. Miss Par- 
nell did very well under the circumstances. 
She acted with more conviction and cer- 
tainty than might reasonably have been 
expected. She sang at times, brilliantly. 
Mr. Constantino was in fine fettle, and he 
was warmly applauded. Again, in “Mefis- 
tofele,” he had been compelled to repeat his 
great solo in the epilogue. A very success- 
ful operatic concert was given by the or- 
chestra, Mr. Goodrich conducting. 

The program of the symphony concerts, 
in addition to Sibelius’s “Ein Saga,” con- 
sisted of Wagner’s “Faust” Overture, Schu- 
mann’s B Flat Symphony; “On the Shore 
of Sorrento,” from Strauss’s “Aus Italien”: 
and Tschaikowsky’s overture, “1812.” Like 
most of Sibelius’s works, this “Saga” has 
the elemental greatness, the mighty stride, 
virile and folk-like themes, of the North- 
man. The instrumentation is extraordinary. 
The coloring of the work, as well as the 
music itself, hints here and there at the 
supernatural. Nature has always for man 
a certain element of the vast and the un- 
fathomable. The opening of this piece is 
unforgettable. No kettle-drums are em- 
ployed. There is the steady rolling of the 
bass drum, and arpeggiated figures for the 
divided strings. A _ strangely dissonant 
march figure appears. The passages for the 
strings return, and underneath sounds a 
long barbaric chant. The work is well 
named a “Saga.” Every theme is a saga, 


“A tale of times of old,” as Ossian says. 
The utterance is bardic. There are thoughts 
of an age of gloom and big deeds, of wild 
dances, of the profound melancholy of a 
bleak and mysterious land. The ending is 
peculiar. After the orchestra has risen with 
superhuman energy to a climax that it has 
built up against all odds, the defiance sudden- 
ly breaks off short, and after a pause amid 
a peculiar cloud of sound, the violas reiter- 
ate more and more softly the unconquerable 
rhythm of a march theme that went before. 
It is now beyond dispute that Sibelius be- 
longs in the foremost rank of those who 
are writing live music to-day, and his art is 
not only extremely valuable for what it is, 
but for the’ vivifying influence which it 
must exert upon all music that follows. The 
movement by Strauss was very well played. 
It is more than pictorial reminiscence. In 
addition to the scene—the moon playing on 
the waters of the Southern lake—the com- 
poser communicates its spell upon the spirit. 
Wagner’s early work, which, in spite of the 
great music that followed it, remains the 
very interesting production of a genius, has 
much of Weber, but also the germs of 
“Tristan” in it, and it serves as well to im- 
press upon one the fact that of all com- 
posers Wagner was the most qualified to 
write “Faust” music. After the Schumann 
symphony Mr. Fiedler’s men rose with him 
to acknowledge the applause. 

The final Boston concert of the Flonzaley 
Quartet this season took place in Chicker- 
ing Hall on the 3d. These incomparable 
artists played Mozart’s C Major Quartet 
(Kochel 465), a “sonate a tre” by Giuseppe 
Sanmartini, played for the first time here, 
and Schumann’s A Minor Quartet, op. 41. 
For once an unrivalled organization of the 
highest character met with its due. The 
hall was packed and many were standing. 
The work by Sanmartini proved delight- 
ful, and the finale was repeated. O. D. 


PITTSBURG WEN TO 
SAVE THE ORHESTRA 


Mrs. J. G. Holmes Taes the Helm 
and Success Seem Assured 
—Last Week’s Gncerts 


Pitrspurc, March 7.—ow that the 
women of Pittsburg havetaken up the 
movement to save the Pittsirg Orchestra 
from passing out of existece, the future 
of that organization is assu:d. Mrs. John 
G. Holmes, the president £ the Young 
Women’s Christian Associatn, the woman 
who three years ago led inthe whirlwind 
campaign to raise $500,000 or that insti- 
tution and more than succeeed in ten days’ 
time, and Mrs. Enoch Rauk prominent in 
society and charity work ad enthusiastic 
supporters of the orchestra, re leading the 
movement among the fair :x. Plans for 
carrying out their part of tt work in the 
campaign, which will close larch 19 were 
made to-day. The women ‘ill have their 
own organization in additin to that of 
the men. The latter will hay one hundred 
workers, while the women wl have “boost- 
ers galore.” Mrs. Holmes, vho is herself 


a wealthy woman and the widow of the 
deceased banker, is knownto be an en- 
thusiast, and when she take hold of any- 
thing she makes it go. Te work to be 
carried on by the men willpractically be 
along the same lines as aready told in 
Musicat AMERICA. : 
The 350th reception of tlk Art Society 
of Pittsburg will be held ‘hursday night 
at Carnegie Music Hall, arl the concert, 
which will be for member only of the 
society, and which will be given by the 
Pittsburg Orchestra, will mark the pass- 
ing of the control of that musical body 
by the society. When JohnC. Slack and 
a few others fifteen years ago proposed 
that Pittsburg should have an orchestra 
and set about securing yuarantors to 
secure it, the work was dme largely on 
faith, and thousands of dolars contracted 
with nothing in sight to meetit. The society 
aided by a body of public-sirited citizens 
always has been its sponso, and the so- 
ciety will relinquish its propietorship with 
a feeling of regret and withthe hope that 
the new independent organizaion will make 
good. : 
A tremendous crowd atteided last Fri- 
day night’s concert of the Pittsburg Or- 
chestra, and a big crowd wen: to the Satur- 
day matinée, for many desired to hear the 
orchestra—fearful that it might pass out 
of existence at the close cf the season 
The house was filled to its capacity, anc 
some stood. It was a “S, R. O.” night 
Mischa Elman, the young Rassian violinisc 
—a prodigy if you please in his early life, 
was the soloist. He received as many as 
ten recalls and three encores, and no artist 
who has ever appeared in Pittsburg can 
boast of a more flattering reception. The 
men and women who are lovers of t 
violin, whose tones to many are as clc 
to human voice in sweetness as can be 
tained in an instrument, were out in gre 





numbers. It was the largest of the seas« 
The orchestra gave as its first number 
Weber’s “Oberon” overture, which was 


given an accurate and sympathetic perforin- 
ance, and Director Emil Paur presented 
the music in its best and distinguished 
light. The orchestra played Debussy’s “Pre 
lude to the Afternoon of a Faun,” whitch 
was the first of ultra-modern French works 
Mr. Paur exploited in Pittsburg, and-its 
presentation Friday night delighted every- 
body. Elman gave Tschaikowsky’s Violin 
Concerto as his first number, affording :this 
remarkable young artist excellent oppor- 
tunities to display his marvelous talents 
His tone is as remarkable as his teghnic 
is extraordinary. So enraptured was the 
audience it did not wait until the end of 
the concert to applaud, but broke out at the 
end of the first movement. The “Prize 
Song” from “Die Meistersinger” and two 
smaller numbers completed his program 
The orchestra program was completed with 
the presentation of the closing scene from 
Wagner’s “Das Rheingold” with splendid 
interpretation. EK & & 





New York Church Gets Frank Ormsby 


Frank Ormsby, the popular tenor, who 
has had an important church pdiftion in 
Pittsburg during the present segeon, will 
return to New York about Mag 1. Mr 
Ormsby has accepted a position as leading 
tenor of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church 





Fielding Roselle, the America® 
is giving a series of studio reci 
don, devoted to Brahms, Debus: 
sian music. 
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OWNING RANCHES NEWEST HOBBY OF MUSICAL CELEBRITIES 


Mme. Carreno Purchases Large 








. Tract Adjoining Schumann- | 
-deink’s Fruit Farm in Southern ! 
California—Mme. Sembrich and 


Walter Damrosch May Join 
Them—What Carreno Saw of 
America’s Musical Growth This 


et peeerersns = 








Season 
ARRENO, Schumann-Heink, Sembrich, 























i Damrosch & Co., Ranchers. Address 
I all communications to San Diego, Cal. 
} An interesting spectacle, indeed, for the 
musical world. Half of it is an actuality 
and the other half is a possibility. 
, js At first glance one may get the impres- 
: sion that music no longer offers attractions 
| 4 to the four celebrities mentioned, but that’s 
not the case. The ranch-owning fever is in 
the air, and Mme. Schumann-Heink was the 
i first to succumb. One of the accompanying 
: illustrations gives some idea of the garden 
spot she chose for her Summer home in the 
; far West, and it will be more than a mere 
, | Summer home, for the prima donna expects 
substantial monetary returns from the 
orange and lemon groves which form a 
large part of the territory. 
. Mme. Carrefio, the celebrated pianist, who 
f is touring this country, is now in New 
. York, and to a representative of Musica. 
‘ America the other day she confessed that 
; she, too, is a victim of the ranch habit. 
: Over a cup of tea and surrounded by her Scene in the El Cajon Valley, San Diego County, California, Showing the Territory Purchased by Mmes. 
> family in a cozy apartment of the New Carrefio and Schumann-Heink for Their Ranches 
; Netherlands Hotel, she declared that she . 
has high hopes of securing the co-operation I do not agree with those who contend that somewhat surprised that a music critic did suddenly shocked to see him view her with 
of Mme, Sembrich and Walter Damrosch _ the pianist or singer should lower the stand- not recognize the familiar number, but told an upraised hand—scowling. 
4 in the plan. ard of his or her programs after leaving her its name. “Ssh!” he commanded. Then he turned 
“Won't you please spell it for me?’ she about and made a careful search of the 
. begged, and I spelled it. Then the next closets and corners of his room. 
" reporter came up to me and I spelled it for “There may be some New York reporters 
c her. Finally, the third one, a man this time, around,” he observed, “and one must be 
4 had his thirst for musical knowledge satis- careful of what one says!” 
| fied. 
4 “Next morning I saw the account of my 
; recital heralded in the paper somewhat in 
5 this fashion: 
n ““CARRENO GREAT. 
d “*Lacks DASH AND Fire.’’ 
y _A merry smile crossed Mme. Carrefio’s 
: face as she reproduced the headlines vo 
hy cally, giving the two statements pitches that 
; portrayed their relative sizes in type. 
: “Then the article went on to say,” she 
e continued, “that the real society element 
: was not present on account of the counter 
# attraction—a cattle and poultry show! 
4 “And yet that was the type of music critic 
> upon whom fell the duty of criticising my 
work!” 
ry The conversation turned to interviews, 
é and Mme. Carrefio told of an experience of 
- Anton Rubinstein when he was in New 
St X ork, ; 
* _ The great Russian pianist did not enter 
as freely into the life of America, but led a 
st more or less lonely existence in hotel rooms 
m during his stay here. There were few whom 
he Mme. Carrefio on Her Way East After a Highly Successful Tour of the Pacific ¢ knew or cared to associate with. At this 
time Mme. Carrefio was making her first 
Coast tour of the country, and Rubinstein, to 
“Mme. Sembrich is enthusiastic over the New York to accommodate the various de whom she had been as a daughter, was 
idea,” said Mme. Carrefio, “but the fact grees of appreciation that prevail through- °* erjoyed to find her in the same city. Un 
that she already has a large estate in Switz out the smaller cities.” til the day Mme. Carrefio was obliged to 
er erland makes her hesitate in the matter of One of the characteristics of America’s [¢@Ve for concerts in other cities they spent 
as acquiring new responsibilities as a land musical progress, according to Mme. Car- uch of their time together, and Rubin- 
n- owner. For my own part, however, I can refio, is the higher grade of musical criti- ‘tei Seemed happy. pip x ; 
ed conceive of nothing more alluring than a _ cism found in the daily papers in the cities On the afternoon of the young pianist’s Mme. Carrefio and Attridge Mahon, of 
“d bungalow, a ranch and quiet life in the of the West. departure a reporter called to interview the John Church Co., Photographed on 
-e- exuberant atmosphere of Southern Cali “In nearly every case,” she declared, “] Rubinstein, who, not knowing the caller’s the Pianist’s Ranch 
ch fornia. found that newspapers are paying more at- Vocation, greeted him sadly 
ks “No, not this Summer; my engagements tention to this department. Instead of rely- “Ah!” he sighed, “all my sunshine has Any one who has heard Mme. Carrefio 
its abroad will prevent it, but next Summer I ing on the uncertainties of such reviews as gone! All my sunshine has gone!” converse, and who has consequently enjoyed 
_ hall settle permanently—that is, as perma- a society or police reporter might write, The great artist refused to be aroused the purity of her diction and her facile 
lin nently as an artist who has 147 concerts to editors are now employing skilled writers from his hopeless dejection. The reporter command of the principal languages, will be 
nis play in one year can—on my ranch.” for this purpose. Often the services of one finally ascertained from his reticent subject amused by the impressions expressed by 
r- Mme. Carrefio travels through Australia of the city’s leading musicians are obtained, that the “sunshine” referred to Mme. Car one “gentleman of the press” who inter 
ts and South Africa during the coming Sum-__ and the result is that concert reviews show’ refio, and, like a good reporter, he caused viewed her not long ago. With a view to 
ric mer and Fall. Her present season has been a fine discrimination, which undoubtedly to be printed the manner and speech of giving a characteristic word-picture of his 
he a remarkable success, as reports from vari- has a beneficial influence.” Rubinstein just as they impressed him. subject, the writer in question observed that 
of ous cities in MustcaAt America have already “But I recently came across a notable ex- When Rubinstein read the papers next Mme. Carrefio, “who was fast acquiring 
he indicated. ception,” continued Mme. Carrefio. “It was day he realized to Lis dismay that he had the English language,” persisted in the use 
ize “Each visit to America impresses me _ in a city whose importance would warrant taken the public into his confidence. He was _ of the word “paire-fectly.”’ 
wo more deeply with the remarkable musical better things, too. As one of my encores I abashed by the occurrence. A week or so “It required considerable practice for me 
m uplift about which so much is being said played the Schubert-Liszt ‘Soirées de later Mme. Carrefio returned to New York, to pronounce the word as my good friend 
ith these days,” she went on to say. “Out in Vienne,’ and at the close of the recital three and, first of all, in a buoyant spirit, she maintained I delivered it—and now, after 
»m Portland, Ore., I found an audience which, ‘representatives of the press’ were waiting sought out her master, all unconscious of many trials, I feel that I have accomplished 
lid for its musical understanding, would com- for me behind the stage. the printed interview that had led him into it.” To prove it, the pianist made a brave 
. pare favorably with the best type of audi “One of them, a young woman, timidly still faster retirement attempt to give the conventional French 
ence in any of the Old World's strongho!'ds asked me the name of my encore. I was She rushed to his door gleefully, and was (merican interpretation 
by 
tho Rival to Mozart Society Organized new organization will be named the “Public Joseph B. Weed, George W. Mitchell, votes herself to the teaching of the Hellenic 
“n Wt ‘e the Mozart Society of New York Good Society,” and Mrs. Powell, who was Henry Anson Truax and the Van Baar music system, and has organized the Uni 
vill ‘ding its fifth musicale at the Hotel elected president, announced that it would Orchestra. versity Music Society to spread the princi 
Ar {arch s, Mrs. Alma Webster Powell be “on a higher intellectual plane” than its A ples of Hellenic music taught by Mr. Dun 
ing .» organizing a rival society at her home, competitor, and that all guests, even in London Girls Duncan’s Disciples can. 
ch No. 915 President street, Brooklyn. Mrs shirtwaists, would be welcome. Monthly Lonpon, March 5.—Raymond Duncan, 
Powe" *ad resigned from the Mozart So entertainments will be held at the Waldorf- brother of the classic dancer, Isidora Dun Edmund Burke, the Montreal basso of 
use some of the members had ob Astoria. ? can, has three disciples who are carrying the Hague Opera, introduced a new dra 
the attendance in shirtwaists of Mrs. Doré Lyon was in charge of the on his propaganda in London. They are’ matic scena, “Shah Jehan,” by Landon Ron 


iTS. 


om Brooklyn who were guests of 
Powell at one of the concerts. The 


| AVAILABLE 


Mozart Club’s program, and others who 
participated were Warren K. Rishel, Mrs 


sisters, Annie, Irene and Florence Spong 
Irene Spong, who is a concert singer, de 


ald, at a recent Philharmonic 


London. 
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“SALOME” REAPPEARS 
AT THE MANHATTAN 


A Performance that Made Possible 
Interesting Comparisons with 
** Elektra ”’ 


When Mr. Hammerstein presented a re- 
vival of last year’s great sensation, Strauss’s 
“Salomé,” at the Manhattan Opera House, 
for the first time this season, Saturday af- 
ternoon, March 5, directly after the per- 
formance on the preceding evening of the 
same composer’s “Elektra,” he made pos- 
sible an interesting comparison. The ver- 
dict was all in favor of the earlier work. 
both in the matter of musical beauty and 
dramatic interest. From the standpoint of 
the music, “Elektra” seemed, by contrast, 


more dull and monotonous and “Salome” 
less nerve-racking and, in the dramatic text, 
the superiority of Oscar Wilde’s art over 
that of Hoffmansthal was made clearly 
manifest. That “Salomé” had run _ its 
course as the mere sensation of a day was 
not indicated in the size of the audience, 
which overflowed the house, any more 
than it has been indicated in the fate 
of the drama in Evrope, where it is still 
frequently produced in Germany and is 
soon to be given at the Paris Opéra. What- 
ever one may believe of the methods of the 
composer, one cannot deny the powerful 
dramatic influence that this work of his 
and Wilde’s exerts. 

Saturday’s production did not differ 
greatly from that of last season. Mary 
Garden’s interpretation of the title role 
was as remarkable dramatically as ever, and 
her grace and abandon in the dance were 
astonishing. Her singing, if not all that 
could have been desired, was for the most 
part agreeable and artistic. Miss Garden's 
conception of this rdle does not fulfill its 
utmost tragic possibilities, but it is a notable 
work of art within the limitations she has 
set for it. 

Mr. Dalmores, as Herod, sang superbly 
and acted with dignity and force. Mr. 
Dufranne was an excellent Jokanaan. Mme. 
Doria was the Herodias, and Mr. Devries 
was a new Narraboth, proving equal to the 
part in all particulars. De la Fuente gave 
a more subdued reading of the score than 
Campanini disclosed last year, but it was 
not wanting in intelligence and virility. 

Friday’s performance of “Elektra” was 
the last of the season at the Manhattan. 
Mme. Mazarin, in her extraordinary imper- 
sonation of the title rdle, appeared with the 
regular cast. 

“Rigoletto” was sung Wednesday evening, 
March 2, with Mme. Tetrazzini as Gilda, 
Mr. McCormack as the Duke, and Mr. 
Renaud as the Jester. 

“Les Contes d’Hoffmann” drew an im- 
mense audience Saturday evening, March 5. 

“Lucia” was the attraction of Monday, 
March 7. Mme. Tetrazzini sang the title 
role, despite the fact that she was ill and 
her physician had advised against it. She 
fainted in her dressing room after the mad 
scene, but there was no trace of her dis- 
tress in her singing, which was never more 
beautiful. Messrs. Sammarco and McCor- 
mack were heard to excellent advantage as 
Ashton and Edgardo. 








Schumann-Heink Walks Railroad Trestle 
to Keep Engagement. 


SpoaAKNE, Wasu., March 7.—A hundred 
feet above the earth, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink threaded her way over the ties of 
a trestle on the Northern Pacific Railroad 
west of Bellingham, Wash., to reach a train 
to bring her to Spokane for a concert en- 
gagement to-night. The singer had been 
appearing in coast towns and was held up 
in a train stalled by floods. An engage- 
ment in Yakima, Wash., was cancelled on 
account of the floods. Although almost 
overcome with fatigue when she reached 
this city, Mme. Schumann-Heink sang at 
her concert to-night. 





Nordica to Sing for People’s Symphony 


There is joy in the managerial camp of 
the People’s Symphony Concerts. Miss A. 
Lenalie, who has charge of the business 
of that institution, announced gleefully on 
Tuesday that Mme. Nordica has consented 
to appear as soloist at the final concert this 
season, on Friday evening, March 18, in 
Carnegie Hall, when a Wagner program is 
to be given. Mme. Nordica will sing the 
“Liebestod” and a group of songs. 





Mme. Pavlova, the Russian dancer, will 
appear in a new dance after the perform- 
ance of “Aida” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House March 15 for the benefit of the 


Legal Aid Society. 








Mme. Rider=-Kelsey’s Reason for Leaving 
Choir Explained in Letter of Resignation 








Board of Trustees, 


23rd February, 1910, 


First Church of Christ, Scientist, 


New York City. 


Gentlemen}; - 


Owing to the pressure of my singing 
engagements and to the demands of my profes- 
sional career, which are constantly becoming 
more exacting, I hereby tender you my resig- 
nation and beg you to permit the same to take 


effect on March first. 


In asking you to release me from my 
contract, I am acting only after long deliber- 
ation, dating back as far as my first Sunday 


as soloist in your Church, 


I saw as once 


that the engagement was impracticable from 
my standpoint and that it would ultimately 
hinder the advancement of my larger career 
and it is on this ground that I feel obliged 


to take this action. 


Very sincerely yours, 





Lonuce (Calor (leer, 


The Above Is a Facsimile of the Letter of Resignation Which Terminated Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey’s Contract as Soloist at the First Church of Christ, Scientist. In 
It the Well-Known Singer States Her Reason for Withdrawing 





Paris Hears New Lyric Drama by 
Rousseau 


Paris, March 7.—“Leone,” a lyric drama, 
the music by Samuel Rousseau, had its first 
production to-night at the Opéra Comique. 
A tragic romance of the Corsican vendetta 
forms the basis of the plot. Of the music, 
one of the critics, Arthur Coquard, said: 
“*Teone’ does honor to the memory of M. 
Rousseau and confirms the fame which he 
justly acquired, not only by the dignity of 
his life, but by his rare merits as a musi- 
cian.” 





Becker Resigns from Thomas Orchestra 


Cuicaco, March 7.—Ludwig Becker has 
resigned his position as concertmaster of 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra to become 
a director in the Columbia School of Music, 
and intends to devote his entire time to 
teaching and concert work. Mr. Becker 
has been associated with the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra for fourteen years, hav- 
ing been appointed second concertmaster by 
Theodore Thomas, which position he held 
until his advancement to the one he now 
occupies. No definite arrangements have 
been made to secure a violinist to take 
Mr. Becker’s place, as he will remain with 
the orchestra until the close of the present 
season. G. R. E. 





Select Judges for National Federation 
Contest 


Emil Oberhoffer, director of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, has been in- 
vited to be one of the judges in the second 
biennial prize competition for American 
composers, conducted by the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. Frederick S. Con- 
verse and Dr. Hugh Clark, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, will serve with Mr. 
Oberhoffer in awarding the prizes for the 
best chamber music work submitted. 





“Madame Troubadour” in Rehearsal 


“Madame Troubadour,” an operetta in 
three acts, with music by Felix Albini and 
book by Joseph Herbert, is now in rehearsal 
and is announced for a New York pro- 
duction this Spring by the Messrs. Shu- 
bert. “Madame Troubadour” has been per- 
formed with success in Vienna and Berlin, 
and all the original music by Albini is re- 
tained for American production. The book 
by Mr. Herbert, though founded on the 
same central idea, is essentially new. 





McDowell Club’s Harvard Fellowship 


Camsrince, Mass., March 7.—The Har- 
vard University Corporation has accepted 
an offer from the student fund committee 
of the MacDowell Club, of New York City, 
to establish a fellowship in dramatic com- 
position for 1910-11. 


Harry Wieting Accepts New Position 

Harry Wieting, basso, who is well known 
as a concert artist, will, on ‘May 1, become 
soloist at the Memorial. Presbyterian 
Church. 





Selma Kurz, the coloratura soprano, is 
making a “guesting” tour in Southern Eu- 
rope now, during her annual leave of ab- 
sence from the Vienna Court Opera. 














Albert Fuchs 


DrespEN, GERMANY, Feb. 25.—Albert 
Fuchs died on February 15 of heart failure, 
in the prime of life and in the midst of his 
activity. He was fifty-one years of age, 
and was well known as a composer, a ped- 
agog, a litterateur, a leader of singing 
societies and orchestras. As a pioneer for 
a new style in the line of oratorio, Fuchs 
had attained considerable attention. A 
learned lecturer on the ancient and mod- 
ern history of music, he had acquired a 
most valuable collection of rare instru- 
ments, old manuscripts (Bach, etc.), which 
adorned the walls of his studio. On the 
day before his death he was eagerly re- 
hearsing Verdi's “Requiem,” which was 
announced for a performance on February 
23. It did take place, though under the 
baton of Mr. Peimbour. The “Requiem” 
was produced as a “gedenkfeier” (memorial 
service) for Albert Fuchs. A. I. 





Conrad Menz 


Conrad Menz, bandmaster and a musician 
of varied achievements, died March 6, at 
the age of eighty, at his home No. 70 East 
Eighty-sixth street, New York. He was 
born in Frankfort, Germany, and came to 
this country when a young man. He ac- 
quired fame for his connection of many 
years with Gilmore’s famous band and for 
his activities in the founding of the Cin- 
derella Society and the Musical Mutual 
Protective Association. 





James T. Holding 
James T. Holding, a musician, who at one 
time was in charge of the orchestra at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, died February 27 of heart 
failure, at his home, No. 43 Dean street, 
Brooklyn, He was born in 1850. 








RIDER-KELSEY WITH 
THOMAS ORCHESTRA 


Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony Again 
Proves Director F. A. Stock’s 
Ability 

Cuicaco, March 7.—The Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra’s twenty-first program 
included the following orchestral offerings: 


Overture to “Oberon,” von Weber; Symphony 
No. 5, C Minor, Op. 67, Beethoven; Prelude to 
second act of “‘Ingwelde” and “The Harvest Fes- 
tival” from ‘“‘Moloch” by Schillings and “The 
Moldau,” 2 Symphonic Poem by Smetana. 

The audience showed plainly its prefer- 
ence for the Beethoven Symphony, and as 
this was given just before the intermis- 
sion, the applause continued until the musi- 
cians left their places. Mr. Stock’s inter- 
pretations of Beethoven are invariably satis- 
fying, and on this occasion there were ap- 
parent in his reading a sense of authority 
and a lucidity of expression that were note- 
worthy. 

The soloist for this concert was Mme. 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey, who selected for her 
numbers “My Heart Ever Faithful,” by 
Bach; “Dove Sono,” Aria from “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” Mozart; “Die Lorelei,” 
Liszt, and “Er Ist’s,” by Wolf. 

In the performance of these selections 
she easily justified the high reputation she 
has enjoyed as one of America’s foremost 
concert artists. Her voice was shown in 
all its purity of tone and flexibility, and 
added to the natural gifts with which she 
is endowed there was apparent a gratify- 
ing degree of genuine musicianship, all of 
which helped to make her singing one of 
the noteworthy features of the present 
season. The audience was not slow in re- 
sponding to Mme. Rider-Kelsey’s finished 
performance. Chicagoans take a special in- 
terest in her artistic progress, as she re- 
ceived her early training in this city under 
L. A. Torrens, dean of the faculty of the 
Cosmopolitan School of Music. G. R. E. 





Mme. Ziegler to Lecture Extensively 


Next Season 


Mme. Anna Ziegler, the teacher of sing- 
ing, whose studios are in the Metropolitan 
Opera House Building, has recently lec- 
tured on subjects connected with the cor- 
rect use of the singing voice, the relation 
of interpretation and physical expression, 
and co-ordinate ideas, before the Laurier 
Club in Brooklyn, at the Sawyer Studios 
in New York, and at several other places, 
including her own studio, where she has 
frequently talked in an informal way to 
her students and their friends. 

These lectures have been made the more 
interesting by means of illustrations from 
the works of Liszt, Chopin, Schumann, 
Grieg and others, the last lecture being 
illustrated by Elsie Ray Eddy, soprano. 
The great success of these lectures has en- 
couraged Mme. Ziegler to plan a series for 
next season which will dou'tless be largely 
patronized by educational institutions and 
clubs interested in music and vocal work. 





Bonhcte Sings for Philadelphians 


PuHILapeLcpHia, March 7.—Edward Bon- 
hote, the English baritone, was the soloist 
at an entertainment given by the Browning 
Society on Wednesday, March 2. He gave 
“Vision Fugitive,” from “Hérodiade,” with 
much taste and refinement, after which he 
added Lotti’s “Pur Dicesti” and Tosti’s 
“Uitima Canzone.” His second group con- 
sisted of selections from the “Bergerettes 
du XVIII Siécle,” in which he brought out 
all the simplicity of the little French folk 
songs in a charming manner. He will give 
a recital in Philadelphia under the auspices 
of the Musical Club at the Acorn Club on 
Monday afternoon, March 14. 





Bispham to Sing at “High Jinks” 


David Bispham has the distinction of be- 
ing the first singer from outside invited to 
take part in the Midsummer High Jinks 
of the Bohemian Club of San Francisco. 
The Jinks next Summer in which Mr. 
Bispham is to take part will be “The Cave 
Man.” Charles Field is writing the book 
and William J. McCoy is composing the 
music. “The Cave Man” represents the 
evolution of man from his most primitive 
stage to the highest development of civili- 
zation and art. 





CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
FRIDAY EVENING, MARCH 18—Final Concert 
PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
F.X.ARENS, Conductor WAGNER PROGRAM 


NORDICA 


SOLOIST 
q Tickets, 15-25-35-50 Cents 





all and Phone Orders, 32 Union Sq. E., A LENALIE Mor. 
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WEATHER MAN KIND 
10 THE KNEISELS 


Farewell Evening Concert in New 
York Marked by Exceptional 
Atmospheric Conditions 


Those powers who superintend weather 
conditions evidently decided that so im- 
portant an event as the farewell evening 
concert of the Kneisels might be regarded 
as furnishing an adequate excuse for a 
special dispensation on their part, and con- 
sequently the enormous audience that 
crowded Mendelssohn Hall last Tuesday 
evening came ready to enjoy itself minus 
the customary paraphernalia for keeping 
dry. Just how thoroughly everybody did 
manage to enjoy himself was manifested 
in the delighted applause throughout the 
evening and the hearty demonstration at 


the close. Of course, this was not really 
the very last appearance this season of the 
veteran organization, and they will be heard 
in two matinée performances in the near 
future. But matinées are never quite the 
same thing. 

Tuesday’s program offered only one nov- 
elty, and that a short one. It was an An- 
dante con Variazioni—an ominous title— 
from a quartet in A major by one Mr. 
Gliére. Before it came César Franck’s D 
Major Quartet, and after it the seldom 
played Octet in F Major, for two violins, 
viola, ’cello, double bass, clarinet, bassoon 
and horn, by Schubert. This last number 
enlisted the additional services of Henry 
Leon Le Roy, clarinet; Josef Franzel, horn ; 
August Mesnard, bassoon, and Ludwig 
Manoly, double bass. 

Gliére, who provided the quartet with its 
evening’s novelty, is, it appears, a member 
of the Neo-Russian musical brotherhood. 
The present work is but his opus 2, and if 
his future achievements live up to the level 
of this movement, may he live long and 
happily. One is always inclined to be sus- 
picious, of course, when only the frag- 
ments of a composer’s work are put on 
exhibition. But if this andante be a fair 
specimen of the whole quartet, it will be 
welcome in its entirety. Gliére has ap- 
parently a pleasing gift of melody, and he 
knows what to do to obtain some piquant 
rhythmic, harmonic and instrumental ef- 
fects. The theme which he has undertaken 
to vary might almost be a genuine Russian 
folk tune. It is given out by the ‘cello, 
pizzicato, against a long sustained chord 
on the other strings, being sung by them, 
in turn, shortly after. Several of the suc- 
ceeding variations are vigorously rhythmic 
and full of buoyancy and color, while the 
others are characterized by poetry and 
charm. Each one is short, and the whole 
work requires scarcely more than tén min- 
utes in performance. Just how it was 
played. may be inferred from the fact that 
the Kneisels had to return to the stage to 
bow their thanks about five times. 

Admirable, too, was the rendering of 
the Franck Quartet, with its delightful 
feathery Scherzo, the best theme of which, 
however, comes directly out of Wagner’s 
“Tristan and Isolde.” The other two 
movements, with their occasional Debussyan 
adumbrations, were also well received, and 
so would have been the last one had 
Franck not drawn it out to such a pre- 
posterous length. Unreserved was the 
pleasure which the Schubert composition 
drew forth. Perhaps it does not represent 
the master at his very best, particularly as 
regards the first movement, but the undis- 
guised simplicity and joyousness of the al- 
legro vivace—almost suggestive of Beetho- 





@§ JAMES P. DUNN Se 
ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
CHURCH OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


INSTRUCTION IN PIANO & MUSICAL THEORY 


RESIDENCE STUDIO, 769 DAWSON ST., BRONX, N. Y. 





THEODORE SPIERING AND 


HIS CELEBRATED MASTER 








Henry Schradieck and Theodore Spiering Playing Duets in the Former’s Garden in 
Hamburg in 1894 


"THEODORE SPIERING, concertmaster 

of the Philharmonic Orchestra, has 
during his engagement in America renewed 
many friendships, none, however, more in- 


teresting than that with his old master, 
Henry Schradieck. This veteran violinist— 
who, by the way, is celebrated as the hero 
of “The First Violin”—is now actively en- 
gaged in teaching in Brooklyn. 

Theodore Spiering was, by special re- 
quest, soloist with that organization at its 
recent concert in Providence. On that oc- 
casion the solo number was the Vieux- 
temps Concerto No. 5,a work which aroused 
the greatest enthusiasm, resulting in many 
recalls for Mr. Spiering, and which al- 
lowed the artist to show to its fullest ex- 
tent his excellent tone and technic, as 


well as his ability as an_ interpreter. 

Among the many enthusiastic comments 
by the various critics, that of the Provi- 
dence Journal may be cited: 

“Mr. Theodore Spiering, concertmaster of 
the orchestra, gave a most brilliant render- 
ing of the Vieuxtemps concerto, a virtuoso 
piece of the most pronounced character, 
bristling with technical difficulties, which 
he surmounted with convincing ease and 
skill. Half a dozen recalls testified to the 
hearty approval of his hearers.” 

Mr. Spiering will appear in concert at the 
close of the orchestral season, going for a 
short tour West before leaving for Europe. 
He will spend the Summer in Germany, 
where he will devote his time to compos- 
ing and teaching many pupils, who have 
planned to accompany him abroad. 





ven’s Seventh Symphony—and the gayety 
of the finale, sufficed to send the audience 
home in the best of spirits. The miniature 
orchestra played with perfect precision, 
and provided a pleasing contrast of color 
to the preceding work of the strings alone. 





MME. SAMAROFF’S ILLNESS 





Pianist Is Recovering from an Operation 
for Appendicitis 


Olga Samaroff's host of friends and ad- 
mirers throughout the country were 
alarmed last week over the report of her 
serious illness in Boston. The distin- 
guished American pianist went to Boston 
on February 26, to be the guest of Mrs. 
Oliver Crocker Stevens, and shortly after 
her arrival was taken suddenly ill. Physi- 
cians decided that an operation for appendi- 


citis was necessary, and Mme. Samaroff 
was taken to a private hospital for this pur 
pose. 


A telegram received by Musicat AMERICA 
Monday, from C, A. Ellis, Mme. Samaroff's 
manager, indicated that she is resting com- 
fortably, and that her physicians report sat 
isfactory progress toward recovery. 





Brooklyn Soprano to Wed Austrian 


Baron 


Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Irma R. Gratz, of No. 937 
St. Mark’s avenue, Brooklyn, to Baron 
Alfred von Lazarini-Jablanitz, of Austria. 
Miss Gratz is said to possess a remarkable 
soprano voice, and spent three years study- 
ing music in Munich. The Baron also is 
well versed in musical affairs. 





Concert Tours for Gilibert 
Under the management of the Wolfsohn 
Bureau, Charles Gilibert, the French bari- 
tone, of the Manhattan Opera House, will 
make a concert tour during April, and a 
second tour in the Fall, during October. 








(Mason & Hamlin Piano Used) 
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RICCARDO MARTIN 





The pictorial supplement to this week's 
issue of Musicat America shows the 
American tenor Riccardo Martin in one of 
his best rdles—that of the painter, Mario 
Cavaradossi, in Puccini’s “Tosca.” Mr. 
Martin has probably done more than any- 
one else to remove the absurd prejudice 
prevalent in this country against native 
singers, and his career, brief as it has 
been, has been marked by a continual series 
of artistic triumphs. Though born in Ken- 
tucky, most of his musical training was 
obtained abroad, and he had already scored 
substantial successes before his appearance 
at the Metropolitan some two years ago 
as Faust in a revival of Boito’s “Mefisto- 
fele.” He was at once acclaimed as the 
coming American tenor, and his achieve- 
ments during the past two years have more 
than borne out the promise. Discriminat- 
ing critics have noted a singular resemb- 
lance between the quality of his voice and 
that of Caruso, and it is significant that 
his greatest triumphs have been achieved 
in some of those very parts which it was 
thought Caruso had made peculiarly his 
own. 


MAUD POWELL WINS 
TRIUMPHS IN WEST 


Montana and Washington Audi- 
ences Latest to Acclaim 
Noted Violinist 


Few among the most distinguished ar- 
tists can boast of so continuous a series 
of triumphs as has greeted Maud Powell, 
the violinist, in every Western city in which 
she has appeared. Tacoma, Wash.; Helena, 
Mont.; Dickinson, N. D.; Bellingham, 
Wash., and Butte, Mont., have acclaimed 
her in turn as the greatest woman violinist 
that has ever appeared on their stages, and 
her concerts have been played to overflow- 
ing audiences. She has completely enrap- 
tured her hearers by her renderings of the 
great Ischaikowsky Concerto, which dis- 
closed to the fullest extent her thorough 
musicianship, her impeccable technic and 
her poetic and emotional temperament. 
Quite as admirable in their way have been 
Dvorak’s “Humoresque” and Schumann’s 
“Tratimerei,” which she has played with a 
touching depth of feeling. Maud Powell 
knows how to please the most divergent 
tastes, and this is the true secret of her 
ability to sway her audiences at will. 

In addition to such numbers as those 
just mentioned she has played such com- 
positions as those of César Franck, Men- 
delssohn, Locatelli, Beethoven, Wieniawski, 
Schumann and Boisdeffre, most of which 
are widely divergent in style. Miss Powell, 
however, is equally at home in the severely 
classic and the passionately emotional and 
romantic. Happily, she does not chose to 
exploit her prodigious technic for its own 
sake, though no violinist could ever be 
more justified in doing so. She has held 
her audiences completely spellbound, not 
by mechanical skill, but by the power and 
charm of her interpretations, and this is a 
matter which would alone suffice to dem- 
onstrate her greatness. In spite of this 
greatness she is supremely unpretentious, 
and delightfully free from any trace of 
mannerism due to affectation. 








Dr. Wiillner’s New York Recital 


Dr, Ludwig Wiillner gave the first of a 
series of three song recitals in Mendels- 
sohn Hall, New York, on Tuesday after- 
noon. The first group consisted of the 
“Liedeines Schiffers”; “Gruppe aus dem 
Tartarus” and “An Schwager Kronos.” The 
central group was the cycle called “Die 
schone Miillerin” of Schubert. The final 
group contained two numbers: “Der Pil- 
grim’ and “Der Erlkénig.” The daily 
newspaper critics made the usual favorable 
comments on his interpretations. 





to Decide About Marrying 
Chanler on April 15 


Robert W. Chanler, the former leader of 
the Dutchess County, New York, Democ- 
racy, is still in doubt as to whether his 
proposal of marriage to Lina Cavalieri, 
prima donna of the Manhattan Opera 
House, will be accepted or not. He an- 
nounced on Tuesday, March 8, that the 
singer had promised to let him know her 
decision on April 15. 


Cavalieri 
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TINA LERNER SCORES 
BEFORE YOUNG FOLK 


Pianist Warmly Applauded at 
Damrosch Symphony Concert 
in New York 


There were a large number of young 
people at the concert of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Symphony Orchestra, in Carnegie Hall 
last Saturday afternoon, and they enjoyed 


a program which was remarkably fine. Tina 
Lerner was the soloist, it being her first 
appearance in New York this season. She 
played Chopin’s seldom heard “Andante 
Spianato and Polonaise,” and was over- 
whelmed with applause. 

The orchestral numbers consisted of 
Smetana’s exquisitely beautiful tone poem, 
“Ultava,” for the revival of which Walter 
Damrosch deserves thanks; the slow move- 
ment of Dvérak’s “New World” Symphony, 
Glinka’s “Komarins-kaya” and the waltz 
movement of Tschaikowsky’s “Pathétique” 
Symphony. Each of these was analyzed 
and explained by the conductor at the piano. 

Miss Lerner played with much poetry in 
the Andante, and with the proper élan and 
spirit in the “Polonaise.” Her passage 
work was dazzling in its brilliancy and per- 
fect clarity, and her work, taken altogether, 
shows a vast improvement over that of last 
year, which was already the cause of much 
satisfaction. The audience recalled her to 
the stage many times at the close of the 
work. The music itself is not of Chopin’s 
best, but none the less deserves more fre- 
quent hearings than are accorded it by 
pianists in these days. 

The orchestra was in unusually good 
form, and did its best work in the Dvorak 
excerpt, which had the necessary tender- 
ness, poetry and delicacy of shading. The 
melodies of the Smetana work are irresist- 
ible in their beauty, and there is also much 
to commend in the music of Glinka. 


TILLY KOENEN'S ART 
CAPTIVATES DENVER 


Large Audience Yields to Fascin- 
ation of Her Voice and 
Personality 


Denver, Cor., March 2.—Tilly Koenen, 
she of the colorful voice and radiant per- 
sonality, sang to a large audience at Trinity 


Church last evening, and that audience 


promptly capitulated to her charms. Den- 
ver admits that it would, indeed, be hard 
to “beat the Dutch.” It was in Hugo 


Wolf’s “Trunken miissen wir alle sein” 
that Miss Koenen first aroused her audi- 
ence to real enthusiasm. This she gave 
with contagious abandon, and its repeti- 
tion was demanded. Later she quite 
charmed with a group of songs in Eng- 
lish, of which Humperdinck’s naive and 
delightful “Cradle Song” and “Dame Swal- 
low” proved of peculiar appeal. This sing- 
er’s enterprise in offering so many unhack- 
neyed songs and in preparing herself in 
songs of English text constitutes one of 
her strongest claims to popular recognition 
Bernard Tabbernal was a facile and sym 
pathetic accompanist 

Miss Koenen’s recital program was in 
terspersed with male choruses by the Apollo 
Club, whose third and last subscription 
concert of the season this was. As usual 
the club pleased immensely. Director 
Houseley is now rehearsing his enlarged 
mixed chorus for the Verdi “Requiem’ 
performance in. the April festival, and it 
is to be hoped that the Apollo Club will 
continue its existence another season with 
an enlarged scope, making possible the 
presentation of standard oratorios and 
choral works.under, Mr. Houseley’s. master- 
ful direction. 

While the immediate future here is some- 
what barréfi_niusically, we look forward to 


the appearance in early April of the Flonza- 
ley Quartet, with Kirkby-Lunn as soloist; 
the Kneisel Quartet a bit later; Walter Dam- 
rosch and his symphony orchestra in early 
May, and the big April festival, of which 
your readers have been informed. Adding 
this prospect to a retrospect of a season 
that has already brought us Scotti, Niel- 
sen, Witherspoon, Wiillner, Schumann- 
Heink, Carrefo, Elman, Sembrich and 
Koenen, besides several lesser lights not 
without interest, and two weeks of grand 
opera by itinerant companies, we feel that 
we are at least “on the map.” J. C. W 


MUSICAL CELEBRITIES 
ENTERTAIN WASHINGTON 


Maud Allan, Mme. Sembrich and Francis 
Rogers Among the Concert 
Givers of a Week 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 7.—Maud 
Allen, under the local direction of Mary 
A. Cryder, made her second appearance of 
the season at the National Theater on 
March 1. The audience was large and en- 
thusiastic. 

Lassalle Spier, one of Washington’s ris- 
ing concert pianists, was heard in a recital 
last week before a large and appreciative 
audience. His program was exacting, and 
showed the young aspirant to have remark- 
able talent. He played also a group of 
his own compositions. 

The Lacene Trio, composed of Christine 
Church, Gertrude Trow and R. Lenore 
Lacey, presented an artistic program last 
week in the concert hall of the Library of 
Congress. 

Under the direction of Heinrich Ham- 
mer, the Washington Choral Society gave 
its Spring concert in the form of an eve- 
ning with Brahms. A feature of the eve- 
ning was the singing of a group of Brahms 
songs by Oscar Gareissen. The numbers 
rendered by the society were “Song of 
Destiny” and “German Requiem.” 

The March recital of the Von Unschuld 
Club took place on Friday last. The mem- 
bers showed their usual care and earnest- 
ness, those taking part including Misses 
Wyman, Dyson, Storm, Fisher, Oldham, 
Fortier, Donohue, Fleming, Knapp, Tweedy, 
Hull and Kolb, and Louis Potter and Rob- 
ert Hill. 

Under the local management of T. Ar- 
thur Smith, Mme. Sembrich appeared on 
March 3 before the largest audience that 
has welcomed any music event this season. 
The applause when the artist entered the 
stage for the first time was so overwhelm- 
ing that she was compelled to wait some 
minutes for it to subside before she couid 
begin her song. This enthusiasm did not 
lag throughout the entire concert. Francis 
Rogers, who assisted Mme, Sembrich, gave 
“The Legend of the Sage Bush” (Mas- 
senet) in a most artistic manner. He was 
also heard in a group of songs and in 
two duets with Mme. Sembrich, “Der Liebe 
Goldesgluck” and “La ci darem la Mano,” 
both by Mozart. W. H. 











The year 1909 left a deficit of $60,000 at 
the Frankfort-on-Main Opera. 


STOKOVSKI STIRS 
COLUMBUS HEARERS 


Brilliant Concert Given by Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra— William 
Mason a Visitor 


Cotumsus, O., March 6.—Leopold Sto- 
kovski has again set the musical heart of 
this city wildly throbbing. No one else 
has ever drawn such volumes of applause 
from a local audience. Last Monday night 
the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven was 
given by the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra, also the overture from Gounod’s “Mi- 
Bizet’s “Dream Pictures,” and the 


Symphonic Suite, “Scheherazade.” Then 
in answer to the applause the “Lohengrin” 
Vorspiel was played twice. 

The audience was very large, and one of 
great brilliance. Boxes were arranged on 
the floor of the concert hall, and outlined 
in the Ohio State University colors—scarlet 
and gray—in which sat the present and 
two former governors of the State, and 
about 150 of the most prominent music- 
lovers in Ohio. The success of the last 
concert of the series, which occurs on the 
28th of the month, is fully assured, as most 
of the audience were “season subscribers.” 

Last week William Mason, violinist, of 
Charleston, Va., was a visitor in this city. 
Mr. Mason at one time resided here and 
played in chamber concerts with Selden 
Pratt, pianist. He left Columbus because 
of poor health, and after long travel, during 
which time he toured in the South ex- 
tensively and studied in Europe three years. 
He has composed songs which our Colum- 
bus baritone, Cecil Fanning, has sung with 
success. He will give a concert here before 
he returns to Europe. H. B.S. 
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MAY STOP BALTIMORE OPERA 





“Attendance Has Been Frightfully Bad,” 
Says Manager Ulrich 


Battimore, March 7.—Bernhard Ulrich, 
manager of ‘the Lyric, has returned from 
New York, where he had a conference with 
the Metropolitan officials. In a published 
statement Mr. Ulrich is quoted as saying: 

“The attendance has been so frightfully 
bad the last few performances of grand 
opera that the question has been raised in 
New York whether it would not be better 
to call off the remainder of the season here 
after the performance of ‘The Barber of 
Seville’ this Friday evening, and save both 
the company and the local guarantors.” 

Mr, Ulrich will call a meeting of the 
subscribers to the guarantee fund. “If the 
attendance Friday night is encouraging,” he 
stated, “the remaining four productions will 
be given as scheduled, with at least two or 
three German operas, including ‘Tristan und 
Isolde,’ ‘Walkiire’ or ‘Lohengrin.’ ” 


WwW. J & 





HALL PUPILS IN THE 
PROFESSIONAL RANK 


Students of New York Teacher Show 
High Standard of Work in Car- 
negie Hall Recital 


It is seldom that one hears a recital in 
which the pupils are all of professional 








JOHN W. HALL 


rank, but when such a recital occurs the 
critic is duly thankful. Of the pupils who 
sang at the recital at the Carnegie Hall 
studio of John W. Hall on Thursday eve- 


ning, March 3, there was not one who is 
not ready for a professional career. Mr. 
Hall believes that a pupils’ recital should 
represent finished, not unfinished, work, and 
that until the pupil is equipped for pro- 
fessional work he should not appear pub- 
licly. The result of his last recital fully 
justifies Mr. Hall’s theory. 

The program was as follows: 
Buzzi-Peccia; “Ah Love But a 
Day,” Beach; “Cielo e Mar, * Ponchielli; “O ma 
lyre immortelle,” Gounod; “Sous les pieds d’une 
femme,” Gounod; “Plus grand dans son ob 
scurité,””’ Gounod; “Wenn ich in deine augen 
seh,” Hammond; “Ich grolle nicht,’’ Schumann; 
“Spring,” “Autumn,” Matthews; “Der Doppel 
ganger,’’ Schubert; “‘Dearest,”” Homer: “A Birth 
day,” Woodman; “Ever With Thee,” Raff; 
“Vesti la giubba,”” Leoncavallo. 


Hy de 


Every pupil presented sang not only with 
correctness and good voice placement, but 
with musical intelligence. Of the young 
women who sang Kathryne Severson, so- 
prano, displayed a clear and be autiful qual- 
ity of tone and much dramatic power; Min 
nie Hance Evans, contralto. a sympathetic 
voice of depth and power, which she man 
aged with consummate art, the audience 
compelling a second song; and Florence 
Jarvis, soprano, a dramatic sense and in 
tensity that won for her an encore. 

The men’s voices showed a clear, in- 
cisive, resonant quality, and they, too, pos 
sessed style and intelligence in interpreta- 
tion. Lloyd Willey, baritone: Sylvanus D 
Ward, tenor; Chester Benedict, bass, and 
Don Carlos-Buell, tenor, won great ap 
plause and recalls. 

A unique feature of the recital was the 
accompanying of Mr, Hall. The average 
teacher is well content to engage a profes- 
sional pianist, but the masterly accompany 
ing of Mr. Hall made it unnecessary in 
this instance. His playing showed great 
technical skill and command of tone color. 
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Dear Musica AMERICA: 

No doubt there are good people, interested in music as 
an art, who may question the advisability and even the 
necessity of discussing the ructions, squabbles and in- 
trigues at the Metropolitan Opera House, but behind the 
muss a struggle is going on which has definite public im- 
portance. This struggle is as to whether fashion shall 
control our musical taste, or whether the music lovers 
shall be consulted, and when I speak of fashion, I allude 
principally to certain so-called “society leaders” who 
would use the performances of the opera just as they use 
any other social function, merely to gratify their in- 
dividual ambitions, and without any regard whatever for 
the public. If you want to realize what the attitude of 
that section of New York’s wealthy class which sub- 
scribes to the opera is to music, you cannot do better 
than get a copy of Ralph Pulitzer’s “New York Society 
on Parade,” in which the son of the proprietor of the 
World graphically and satirically describes the motives 
which animate the social leaders in the various functions 
which they conduct during the season. The society lead- 
ers who are ambitions to dictate opera policies are, after 
all, only following the policy of the late William H. 
Vanderbilt who, being requested to authorize certain im- 
provements in the New York Central R. R., which he 
was told the public demanded, exclaimed “The public be 


damned” ! - 
* * * 


While it is true that a large part of the support given the 
opera comes from what is called the society element, and 
through it, inasmuch as it attracts others, it is also true 
that the general public contributes fully half, if not more, 
of the receipts of the season, and should, therefore, have 
a right to be heard. It is this social element, led by W. K. 
Vanderbilt and his wife, which is responsible not only for 
the bringing over of Signor Toscanini and Signor Gatti- 
Casazza, but of strenuously endeavoring to Italianize the 
opera season. It certainly is significant that before the 
final break came with Dippel there was a secret meeting 
at William K. Vanderbilt’s house at which Gatti-Casazza 
and Caruso were present. This influence may determine 
the location of the new opera house, the building of which 
is only a matter of time. Here real estate interests will 
play a large part, and so you must not be surprised, one 
of these fine days, to hear that “the finest opera house 
the world has ever known” is to be built in the section 
around about the Grand Central depot. This will be part 
of a great real estate scheme to make millions for those 
who are interested in creating a new center towards which 
our fashionable class may gravitate in the evening. 


* * * 


In my judgment, Andreas Dippel is stronger in defeat 
than he was when he was occupying the anomalous posi- 
tion of “administrative director” with full responsibility 
for any mistakes that could be laid at his door, but given 
no credit whatever for the undoubtedly good work he has 
done for years. I say that he is stronger in defeat because 
he has so large a portion of the public at his back, as 
well as a considerable portion of the press. How unjust 
the majority of the Metropolitan directors were to him 1s 
best shown by the fact that the very elaborate report which 
he handed in at the time that Gatti-Casazza handed in his 
report, was never even read. If Dippel were of Na- 
poleonic character, which he is not, he would have 
promptly placed himself at the head of a new movement; 
would have appealed for support to open a new house 
for opera on broad lines. He would have come out with a 
statement to the public, instead of denying himself to 
the reporters. Then he would have been surprised to 
find how large a section of the public is in sympathy with 
him, because it believes he represents a catholic taste, and 
regards the giving of opera as something more than one 


of the functions of a social season, to be dominated by 
a few multi-millionaires, or rather by their wives, to 
whom music, whether in the opera house or in their own 
homes, is simply an opportunity for flippant conversation. 

The trouble is that Dippel is too nervous and has too 
little confidence in himself. Then he lacks one quality 
which is always necessary when a man wants to be at 
the head of any great enterprise, and that quality is 
gratitude to the friends who have helped him. I never 
had any great love for Conried, but Conried made An- 
dreas Dippel, gave him his opportunity, and it is an open 
secret that when Conried was sick, Dippel turned his back 
on him as he has done on many others who have sup- 


ported him in the past. 
* * 


It is amusing to read the columns that are being pub- 
lished in the daily papers about the new policies that will 
be inaugurated at the opera house. As a matter of fact, 
as I told you, the general tendency will be to please the 
leaders of fashion who come late and go early, who are 
not interested in opera as such, who simply want to hear 
“the voice” and who measure an artist’s capabilities by the 
size of his or her salary. That will be the general ten- 
dency, which will mean, of course, more Italian opera 
than anything else, with a company comprised of the 
highest-priced singers, the world over. But while the 
social leaders may be pluming themselves on their victory, 
they must not forget that there is a little quartet which will 
also have a great deal to say, and that quartet is com- 
posed of Signor Gatti-Casazza; the lady who is, or is 
about to become his wife, Mme. Alda; Signor Toscanini, 
and the singer whose talent he most admires, Emmy 


Destinn. These four will virtually dictate the program. 
ee 


One of the principal events for next season will be 
Puccini’s new opera “The Girl of the Golden West,” the 
libretto of which, as you know, is based on Long and 
Belasco’s play. Now you would think that -one of our 
American prima donnas would be selected for the title 
role, but I understand that that part will go to Emmy 
Destinn, by the grace of God and Signor Toscanini. 

I yield to no one in my admiration of Emmy Destinn, 
and her talent, and so I was glad to see you honored her 
with a separate art supplement recently. But she has 
many injudicious friends, some of whom positively foam 
at the mouth whenever a word is printed favorable to 
Geraldine Farrar. When the other day I wrote that 
Farrar was one of the few artists who draw a house, I 
expected what I got, viz., some malicious and abusive 
letters from certain of Destinn’s friends who think any 
kind word for Farrar, even if relates to matters of fact, 
are sufficient cause to have me drawn and quartered. 

* * * 


Our friend Finck, of the Evening Post, is right when he 
states that one of the causes of the serious deficit which 
the Metropolitan will have to face at the end of the season, 
is due to the determination of some of the directors “to 
spend their last dollar to crush Hammerstein.” When 
you start out to crush people, it is not only expensive, but 
sometimes it doesn’t work. The effort to put Hammer- 
stein in cold storage resulted in the engagement of more 
artists that the Metropolitan management could profitably 
use, and this forced an expansion of the opera scheme 
so as include trips to other cities, which is most cases, 
notably in Baltimore, have resulted in serious loss and 
have called down adverse criticism on Andreas Dippel, 
who was held to be responsible, but why he should be 
responsible for something he could not have done without 
his superior, Gatti-Casazza, or the directors’ assent, is 
more than I know! Mr. Finck is also right when he says 
that there is a large portion of the public which goes to 
hear singers rather than operas; consequently, when three 
stars are anounced, they will crowd the house, but when 
the same opera is given, perhaps, with only one star and 
other singers of second rank, there will be rows of empty 


seats. 
a 


That matters will be put on more of a business basis, 
in the future, at the Metropolitan is pretty certain for 
reasons that I have already spoken of. In this connec- 
tion, it will interest you to know that Otto H. Kahn, who 
might be called “the working man” of the directorate, 
recently took a flying trip to Boston to see Mr. Russell, 
who has conducted the Boston opera season with so 
much success. Whether the overtures that Mr. Kahn made 
to Mr. Russell will be successful or not remains to be 
seen. Mr. Russell to-day has absolute power in Boston, 
and while no doubt brilliant offers in the way of remun- 
eration will be made him, he will probably consider many 
times before he comes to take what will virtually be a 
subordinate position at the Metropolitan, besides having 
to plunge into a whirlpool of conflicting policies and inter- 
ests which would be sufficient to send any ordinary man 


to the lunatic asylum. 
” oa t 


One of the few sane steps which the opera directors have 
taken was the giving of a dinner at a prominent club by 
Henry Rogers Winthrop to a number of musical critics and 
others. Its purpose was to get in touch with the best senti- 
ment with regard to the conduct of operatic affairs. You 


will remember I referred to it recently. In this connec- 
tion, I spoke of a statement attributed to Mr. Cooper, 
the representative of the N. Y. Herald, from which it 
appeared that the attitude of his paper was one of hos- 
tility to Andreas Dippel. In the minds of some this may 
have misrepresented both Mr. Cooper and the Herald, so 
let me explain: Ever since the days of Henry E. Abbey, 
Edmund C. Stanton, Maurice Grau, Heinrich Conried, 
and even now, the New York Herald has been considered 
what might be called the “semi-official paper of the Met- 
ropolitan opera house.” 

I say “semi-official” because not even the directors 
themselves were able to tell what was going to happen, 
but so far as they could do so authoritatively, there is no 
question but that they were accustomed to giving the 
inside facts to the Herald and its representatives. Henry 
E. Abbey, while very friendly to the press, made no se- 
cret of the fact that he considered the Herald the most 
serviceable paper he could have, and so he gave it ex- 
clusive information. Mr. Grau did the same, Conried 
likewise, and, in a measure, this has been the course of 
the present management. The representatives and critics 
of other daily papers have had to fish out information in 
the best way they could. When, therefore, it was stated 
that the Herald was opposed to Andreas Dippel, it would, 
perhaps, have been more proper and just to have said that 
the Herald reflected and represented the desires and tastes 
of that section of the wealthy people “in society,” which 
aims to control matters at the Metropolitan and which is 
known not to be favorable to German opera, and there- 
fore, has no use for Mr. Dippel. 

oK os 3k 

So the black-handers have made an endeavor to reduce 
the size of Caruso’s pocketbooké Arrests have been made 
of some Italians, with the result that, as usual, the prin- 
cipal criminal is known to have escaped! Artists and 
musicians, however, have other blackmailers to contend 
with, besides the black-handers. It has long been known 
that at our opera houses there are grafters who force the 
singers to pay for the chance of appearing in important 
roles. How these grafters can maintain themselves with- 
out exposure would appear extraordinary except to those 
who know that one of the most difficult things to bring to 
detection is “graft.” Witness the trial of Senator Allds 
now going on in Albany. 
ing to the front publicly. 

The musical world has long been a fruitful field for a 
gang of rascals who have pretended to control the press 
in this country, and who through agents abroad, obtain 
large sums from pianists and singers who are about to 
undertake tours of this country or who have been engaged 
for the operatic seasons here. As a rule, these men base 
their demands not on their ability to help, but on their 
ability to cause the insertion of defamatory matter. There 
is grave reason to know that the campaign which was 
carried on against Paderewski, when he was here last, and 
in which he was accused, and falsely, of outrageously 
cruel treatment of his step-son, was engineered by these 
people, purely for the purpose of making him buy his 
peace. 


The victims are averse to com- 


* * * 


Once again the cables are hot with reports of the coming 
operatic début of the Countess Cassini, pupil of the 
redoubtable Jean de Reszké, in Paris. The Countess, you 
will remember, occupied an enviable position in Washing- 
ton as the niece of the Count Cassini, for some time 
Russian Ambassador to the United States. Her position 
became anomalous when reports reached this country that 
the Count never had a brother. Meantime, Alice Roose- 
velt had become her great friend and companion. She 
undoubtedly had many friends and admirers at the capital, 
but later other reports came along, among which was a 
story to the effect that she was a natural daughter of the 
Czar. Whether this be true or not, it all resulted in the 
withdrawal of the Count from Washington and his tak- 
ing up his domicile in Paris, where he is said to lead a 
very reserved life with the charming lady who has given 
rise to so much gossip.. If she can make good but half of 
what is said for her, she will certainly score a triumph, 
but somehow or other, society ladies who take to the 
dramatic or operatic stage never seem to live up to the 
promises of their press agents. 

Speaking of press agents, the one working for Cavalieri 
is a wonder. He not only manages to write for her a 
series of the most extraordinary articles showing how 
all people can be beautiful if they will devote their lives 
from dawn to dusk, to all kinds of cold creams, massages, 
hot towels, and vegetarian diet, but he has finally started 
an international ruction by an interview with his prima 
donna in which she states her conviction that while mar- 
riage is a good thing, love is very much of a bore, and 
that while she is quite willing to become the wife of any 
man provided he have sufficient millions to maintain the 
standard of jewelry to which she is accustomed, she does 
not propose to spoil her good looks or have “cold sweats” 
because her heart has become troubled over affection for 
aman. Even the pulpit has taken up this theme, so as 


I said, I bow to the press agent! 
Your 
MEPHISTO. 
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BLACK HAND DEATH 
THREAT FOR CARUSO 


Army of Police Guards Him as He 
Sings—$15,000 the Demand— 
Suspects Caught. 


Guarded by as many police and plain- 
clothesmen as attend a President of the 
United States on his travels, Enrico Caruso 
made the trip in the Subway from his 
apartment in the Knickerbocker Hotel, 
Manhattan, to the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Monday evening, March 7, to 
sing the réle of Enzo Grimaldo in “La 
Gioconda.” It was his first public appear- 
ance since, on Friday, March 4, he had 
received a Black Hand letter demanding 
$15,000 or his life. 


As Caruso sang—and he was in his best 
voice and sang without noticeable agita- 























tenor’s voice and acting. At any rate, the 
audience seemed to find an extraordinary 
amount of realism in the situation. 

Caruso did not like to talk of his troubles 
after the performance. 

“T am not afraid,” was all he would say; 
“but, certainly, the whole business is most 
unpleasant. Still, I am not afraid, for have 
I not always with me my pistols and my 
sword cane?” 

Two persons were arrested Friday, 
March 4, charged with being suspicious 

ersons and suspected of being implicated 
in sending the threatening letters to Caruso. 
They were Antonio Cincotta, forty-one 
years old, a Brooklyn saloonkeeper, and 
Antonio Misiani, an importer of wines, of 
Manhattan. According to. the letter re- 
ceived by Caruso, the men had demanded 
that the $15,000 be placed in an envelope 
under the stoop of a factory at Van Brunt 
and Sackett streets, Brooklyn, and a decoy 
package was placed there. Misiani was 


bending over to reach for the package when 
something frightened him, and he fled with 
Cincotta and a third man, who escaped. 
The two who were caught were known to 
the police, who say that Cincotta had been 
twice arrested and acquitted of murder 
charges. 


When Misiani started to run he 











How Caruso sang in Brooklyn Monday evening. Note the chorus of detectives.—From 
the New York World. 


tion—detectives kept guard over him in 
the wings and, in evening clothes watched 
the performance in the audience. Uni- 
formed policemen guarded the stage door 
and searched for suspicious-looking char- 
acters at all the approaches to the theater, 
and there were sleuths, disguised as Ital- 
ians, keeping a wary eye out in the gallery. 
In all, there were the Borough inspector, 
two police captains, several sergeants, twenty 
detectives, twelve mounted men and a large 
number of ordinary patrolmen stationed 
in or about the theater on the lookout for 
the blackmailers who sought to share in 
the profits of Caruso’s golden voice. 
large cordon of detectives surrounded the 
tenor on his way to and from the theater 
and did not cease vigilance until he was 
safely ensconced again in the rooms of his 
hotel. 

But nothing happened. 

The Academy of Music was packed to 
overflowing by an audience willing to un- 
dergo the risk of bomb-throwing for the 
privilege of hearing the greatest of tenors 
whose life the most desperate of blackmail- 
‘ing societies had menaced. Caruso was 
tumultuously applauded as he appeared. 

“Assassini! Assassini”! 

“Base assassins! Base assassins”! By 
a curious coincidence, these were the first 
words that Caruso, as Enzo, had to sing, 
and as he sang them the applause broke 
out afresh. 

Again, later, he sang: “We will save the 
innocent victim. * * (aside) I am dis- 
covered,” and, in the third act, translated 
freely: 

“The sharp axe for me is waiting: 

Opens wide a dark abyss.” 
Perhaps there was special fervor in the 


threw away a shotgun. The two were ar- 
raigned on Saturday and held in $1,500 
bail for further examination. 

Caruso received two threatening letters, 
both indicating that the writer was illit- 
erate. The first was addressed to him at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, where it 
was received March 1, and was translated 
as follows: 

Sicnor Caruso: You to-morrow at the 
hour of two o'clock. You will be stopped 
by a boy and you must deliver $15,000. You 
think right not to say anything to nobody. 

C. D. M. 

Between the third and last letters of the 
signature, which is supposed to stand for 
Compagnia della Morte, “the Company of 
Death,” there was a small cross about the 
size of the letters themselves. .The letter 
was postmarked Long Island City. Direc- 
tion was given to Caruso to turn the 
money over to the boy while walking along 
Forty-second street, and, with a decoy pack- 
age and detectives in his wake, he did as 
instructed. He was not molested, however. 

The second letter was postmarked Brook- 
lyn, March 3, and was translated thus: 

“Sicnor Caruso: You yesterday went in 
company with two policemen. The boy 
couldn’t make the salute. And you to-night 
must come to the house, hour of eleven. 
You must send in one bag the sum of 
$15,000, under the stairs where the factory 
is at the corner of Sackett and Van Brunt 
streets in Brooklyn. You think good and 
don’t fail, and if you fail Saturday night 
will not pass that you will pay. 

“La M.N. C. D. M.” 

The signature is thought to stand for the 
Italian words meaning “the Black Hand, 


LA SCALA NOW USES 
THE CINEMATOGRAPH 


Moving Pictures Produce Realistic 
Effect in the “ Damnation 
of Faust” 


Mitan, Feb. 22.—The wildest flights of 
poetic imagination could not picture a more 
beautiful spectacle than last evening’s per- 
formance of the “Damnation of Faust” at 
the Scala. 

It was given here eight years ago, but 
this stupendous work, with its teeming mel- 
ody, its wonderful invention and audacity 
of conception is ever new. So vigorous is 


the orchestral treatment, so audacious are 
the effects, that its color does not pale even 
in juxtaposition with the kaleidoscopic 
creations of Kichard Strauss and the most 
“futurist” of the moderns. Berlioz’s great- 
est moments, however, are found in the or- 
chestra; one sometimes feels a lack of in- 
vention in the solo parts. ihe melody seems 
halting—constrained. This is perhaps the 
more noticeable at the Scala, whose weak 
point is always its soloists. 

‘Lhe climax of the first act was most 
superbly achieved. ‘he defile of troops 
with waving banners, swiftly marching soi- 
diery and richly caparisoned horses seen 
through the leaded panes of Faust’s cham- 
ber, to the inspiring strains of the Rakocsky 
March, made an ettect of unparalleled mag- 
nificence. Not less magnificent was tne 
vision of the church, which was evolved 
with consummate art from the gloom of 
Faust’s study, in the second act. 

One passed from vision to vision, each 
of more surpassing beauty than the last. 
The banks of the Elba, with Mephisto- 
pheles’s invocation to the sylphs, seemed a 
canvas of Corot. The diaphanous figures 
floating down from the shadowy tree tops 
and rising into the roseate dawn made an 
effect of indescribable loveliness. Even the 
cinematograph was pressed into the service 
of this marvellous production. The Ride to 
the Abyss was figured with wonderful illu- 
sion by a clever device of two films showing 
in the dim obscurity a landscape of storm- 
tossed trees, with two flying horsemen scur- 
rying across its face. The apotheosis of 
Marguerite, which inevitably bears an irre- 
sistibly absurd resemblance to the “Little 
Eva” deaths of our youthful recollections, 
was Carried out with a diaphanous, elusive 
beauty which I| have never seen equalled. 

All this is magnificent, “but is it war?” 
This work has reached such a pre-eminent 
position in its oratorio form without the 
aid of a gorgeous setting that one almost 
regrets the supreme distraction of the pic- 
torial element. The grand Easter Choral, 
for example, passed almost unnoticed, ow- 
ing to the wonderfully contrived vision of 
the Gothic church. The applause which 
greeted the masterly fugue in the Auer- 
bach cellar was perhaps due to the fact 
that the attention of the audience was not 
distracted from the splendid execution’ by 
any special tour de force of stage mechan- 
ism. The absorbing interest in the excel- 
lent cinematograph display made one almost 
forget the wonderful rhythms which, with 
masterly simplicity, tell the story of the 
Ride to the Abyss. 

On the other hand, this sumptuous uphol- 
stering served to distract one’s attention 
from the defects of the principals, who, as 
is so often the case at the Scala, were very 
indifferent. The Faust (Krismer) was re- 
deemed by a most excellent, crisp diction 
and some high notes of great brilliancy. 
But his scale was very uneven and his 
phrasing uncertain. The Mephistopheles 
(de Luca) seemed to have conceived the 
part as that of a rather decrepit old gentle- 
man with an uncertain temper. His hands 
were adorned with the long, artificial nails 
which seem to be the inevitable decoration 
of these latter-day devils; but as he always 
held them demurely crossed on that portion 
of his anatomy which in modern dress is 
graced by a watch chain, the effect was not 
as diabolical as the intention. 

Mme. Pasini-Vitale showed the qualities 
and defects of her Sieglinde. She made a 
lovely picture in a charming costume of 
blues and grays with a very fetching little 
medieval bonnet which reminded one of 





Mme. Eames’s picturesque Marguerite head- 
dress. Faulty emission and slovenly diction. 
however, can not be atoned for by beauty 
of line nor esthetic color scheme. 

As usual at the Scala, the honors of the 
evening lay with. the chorus master and 
the stage director. 

From AN ORCHESTRA CHAIR. 


MISS SHOWALTER’S SUCCESS 


Young Soprano Appears with Young 
Men’s Orchestra in New York 


Edna Blanche Showalter sang the Mozart 
aria, “Non me dir,” from “Don Juan,” 
with great success at a concert of the 
Young Men’s Orchestra, Arnold Volpe, con- 
ductor, on Sunday, March 6, at No. 108 
West Fifty-fifth street. Miss Showalter is 
one of the few true coloratura sopranos 
coming forward at the present time, and 
she is rapidly making a place for herself 
.in this field. Her perfect ease, beauty and 
fluency of tone, and as well her charming 
stage presence, are making her a singer 
whose services are being sought on many 
hands. Not only was her success with the 
audience great on the occasion of her per- 
formance with the Young Men’s Orchestra, 
but Mr. Volpe spoke in the highest terms 
of her art. 

Miss Showalter is being booked for many 
engagements. She recently sang “Ah fors 
e lui,” from “Traviata,” at a concert in 
Paterson, N. J., and on Friday, March 4, 
at a private musicale in New York she sang 
songs and arias by Rameau, Carey (1610), 
Harriet Ware, Chopin and Mozart. She 
has been engaged to assist a picked octet 
in a performance of old madrigals at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on March 21, with Janet 
Spencer, Charles Gilibert and others. Miss 
Showalter will sing at a concert of the 
New Jersey Arion Society on April 14. 











SEMBRICH IN CHICAGO 





Many Encores Added to Program of Her 
Final Recital 


Cuicaco, March 7.—Mme. Sembrich’s re- 
cital in the Auditorium yesterday afternoon 
resulted in a personal triumph for this dis- 
tinguished artist. Her program included 
songs by the following classic and modern 
composers: Pergolesi, Rameau, von Weber, 
Schumann, Brahms, Bizet, Dalroze, 
Strauss, Wolf, Stojowski, La Forge and 
Parker. 

At the end of the second group she re- 
sponded to the volume of applause with the 
encore “The Lass with the Delicate Air,” 
which she sings with great effect. Three 
of the programed songs she was obliged 
to repeat, and at the conclusion the audi- 
ence did not leave until she had responded 
with three encores. The songs repeated 
were: “L’Oiseau bleu,” by Dalroze; “I Have 
a Lover True,” by Hugo Wolf, and “To 
One Afar,” by Frank La Forge. The audi- 
ence was delighted when they heard the 
opening measures of the waltz song “Voce 
di Primavera,” by Strauss, which was the 
first encore after the program, and listened 
with evident pleasure to her brilliant in- 
terpretation. She then sang “Comin’ 
Through the Rye,” which brought forth 
such applause that she again responded, this 
time with “Nussbaum,” by Schumann. 

G. 


R. E. 





HELEN WALDO IN DEMAND 





Scottish Program and Children’s Songs 
Bring Many Engagements 


Helen Waldo, contralto, whose programs 
of Scotch songs, children’s songs, and whose 
work as an oratorio soloist are favorably 
known, has been busy during the last two 
months with concert engagements. On Jan- 
uary 7 she sang at the New Amsterdam 
Opera House for the Scottish Celtic So- 
ciety; on January 28 at the Burns anni- 
versary for the Caledonian Club, Newark, 
N. J.; during February she sang in “A 
Persian Garden” at two private musicales, 
and at two other musicales in Brooklyn. 

On February 5 Miss Waldo gave a re- 
cital at the Middle Brook Country Club, 
Bound Brook, N. J., and on March 1, at 
the East Orange Women’s Club House. On 
March 11 Miss Waldo appears as soloist 
with the New York Caledonian Club, on 
March 14 at a private musicale, on March 
31 in New Rochelle, and later in the Spring 
at the Paterson, N. J., Festival. 
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MAHLER INTERPRETS 
WAGNER AND LISZT 


New York Philharmonic Director 
Displays Various and Divergent 
Phases of His Art 


The school of Wagner and Liszt was 
represented at the fifth historical concert 
of the Philharmonic Society of New York, 
at Carnegie Hall, Wednesday evening, 
March 2. Carl Jorn, tenor, of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, was the soloist, and 
the following program was given: 





Wagner: Overture, “The Flying Dutchman”’; Pre- 
lude, “Lohengrin” ; Vorspiel, *Parsifal’ | (a) aaa 
Song, “Die Walkiire,”’ (b) Prize Song, “Die Meis- 
tersinger”; Funeral March, “Die étterdammer- 
ung’; Liszt, “Les Préludes,” ‘“‘Mazeppa.” 


If Mr. Mahler could get outside of him- 
self and see his conducting in perspective, 
he might do some things differently. The 
group of familiar Wagner works was pecu- 
liarly qualified to reveal both the best and 
the worst in his conducting. Among his 
strongest points are those of accentuating 
the large outlines of a work, and of making 
a stinging climax at the right spot to the 
smallest fraction of a second. Mr. Mahler 
knows all there is to know about the possi 
bilities of tonal effectiveness in the works 
which he conducts, and he makes the most 
of this knowledge. In fact, he depends 
upon it. The trouble is he knows too much 
about it, and brings his whole intellectwal- 
ity to bear so strongly upon realizing the 
utmost of tonal effectiveness that he too 
often has none left for a finer apprecia- 
tion of the spirit of the music. He seems 
to be entirely devoid of reverence for the 
music which he conducts, and the result 
is a peculiar effect of musical and spiritual 
hollowness, despite the fact that the or- 
chestra is doing its utmost. 

Thus, in the “Lohengrin” prelude, such 
an electrical climax as Mr. Mahler’s is sel- 
dom heard; but the marvelously exalted 
close, expressive of the benediction follow- 
ing upon the vision of the Grail, he tossed 
off in a handy way, as if he was glad to 
be rid of it. The “Flying Dutchman” over- 
ture, which calls for no such exalted senti- 
ments, went better and was played with 
colossal sonorousness. The “Parsifal,” 
again, suffered woefully from the lack of 
the conductor’s self-submergence in the 
spirit of the work. Mahler with his play- 
ers is more like Alberich driving his slavish 
horde, than like a priest of art who beckons 
you into the Temple. The “Siegfried 
Death March” was perhaps his best work 
of the evening. 

Carl Jérn gave a violent and explosive 
rendering of the two Wagner songs, throw- 
ing himself into them with such unneces- 
sary fervor that he created the impression 
of having no reserve. Dramatic vigor is 
laudable, but it should not be allowed to 
degenerate into an over-refulgent emotion- 
alism. Mr. Jorn has vocal powers, both 
musical and dramatic, but it appears that 
he is not making the best use of them. The 
“Spring Song” from “Die Walkiire” 
sounded like the Winter storms that it is 
supposed to be rid of, and as to the Prize 
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Song, if “Parnassus and Paradise” are ‘as 
much like a scene from “Elektra” as they 


were made to appear on Wednesday night, 
then the poets of all ages have been wrong, 
and those longed-for realms are no place 
for weary humanity in search of happi- 
ness. It is inconceivable that Wagner in- 
tended the lofty last stanza of the Prize 
Song to go over into such an emotional 
orgy as it was on Wednesday night. 

Mr. Jorn received storms of applause, 
and was recalled many times. 

Mr. Mahler produced some delightful ef- 
fects in “Les Préludes,” but in general 
forced the tone, which, instead of produc- 
ing a heightened musical effect, produced 
only a sense of hardness. The “Mazeppa” 
is not one of Liszt’s happiest works, al- 
though it made a dazzling close for the 
concert, 

The better aspects of Mr. Mahler’s art 
called forth many expressions of apprecia- 
tion from the audience. 

ARTHUR FARWELL. 








GERMAN STATUE WHICH 
COMMEMORATES FOLK 
SONGS OF FATHERLAND 














Statue Representing “German Folksong” 
in Berlin 


SERLIN, Feb. 25.—Sculptor Susmann-Hell- 
born’s marble group, “German Folksong,” 
which stood until recently in the Berlin 
Museum, has been transferred to the Tier- 
garten. The change is a fortunate one, as 
the Tiergarten is a much frequented park, 
and the statue can be seen and appreciated 
by all. It will also serve as a reminder of 
the great folksong literature of Germany, 
which has of late years been neglected by 
the people in favor of unworthy popular 
street songs. 





Legal Aid Society’s Operatic Benefit 


The Legal Aid Society has arranged for 
a special performance of “Aida” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Tuesday 
evening, March 15, when Caruso, Gadski 
and other noted singers will appear. The 
national American anthem will be played 
between the second and third acts, and 
President William H. Taft, an honorary 
member of the society, who takes a great 
interest in its work, has promised to be 
present with Mrs, Taft. Tickets for this 
occasion, at regular prices, may be pro- 
cured from Miss Doane, secretary, No. 18 
West Thirty-fourth street, and from Louis 
Windmuller, treasurer, No. 20 Reade 
street. 
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GRAND OPERA WEEK 
FOR LOS ANGELES 


“Madama Butterfly” Proves Most 
Popular Selection from 
Lambardi Repertoire 





Los ANGELES, Feb. 29.—The one evidence 
of musical life in Los Angeles the past 
week has been the performances of the 
Lambardi Opera Company at the Mason 
Opera House. This company has visited 
Los Angeles every season or two for the 
last decade, and there have been seasons 
when it was the only opera company to put 
in an appearance in the Southwest. This is 
the one matter in which Los Angeles is 
lacking. There are good teachers of music 


on every block, good orchestras, good sing- 
ers, good organs, good choirs. 

But the geographic conditions are such 
that opera impresarios look askance at the 
long jumps necessary to a trip on the West- 
ern half of the continent. The result is that 
Lambardi reaps a harvest when he brings 
his Italian opera company here. 

This season the company includes a num- 
ber of new singers, and certain ones that 
would do credit to New York performances. 
The leading soprano is Ester Adaberto, who 
was heard here in “Trovatore” in one of 
the best casts I ever heard in that opera; in 
“Faust”; and as Nedda in “Pagliacci.” 

Mme. Elvira Bogetti was new to us. She 
sang Gioconda and Santusza, and made an 
excellent impression. Though not a large 
woman, she has a large voice, which she 
pushes into an exaggerated vibrato at times. 

A singer who will be heard from later, if 
Hammerstein, for instance, gets hold of 
him, is Alessandro Scalabrini, a tenor, who 
belies the saying that a tenor is not a voice, 
but a disease. He has the rare faculty of 
singing high dramatic tones without having 
his voice becoming “throaty.” He assumes 
his various roles with more than ordinary 
success, but his best réle was that of Canio 
in “I Pagliacci,” in which he did one of the 
most sympathetic bits of acting of the en- 
gagement. 

The operas presented were 
“Lucia,” “Trovatore,” “Faust,” 
Rusticana,” “I Pagliacci” and “Madama 
Butterfly,” the latter drawing the best 
houses of the week, which would tend to 
show that the public is not so wedded to 
the old operas as the managers think. It is 
announced that the company may return 
here for a week later in March, when it 
will present, among other operas, Mascag- 
ni’s “Iris.” This will be a novelty in Los 
Angeles. 

Rudolph Friml, composer and pianist, is 
back in Los Angeles, after a trip to New 
York to market his compositions and to ar- 
range for the presentation of his Japanese 
ballet music at one of the large opera 
houses. One of his late compositions is a 
“California” suite, published by A. P. 
Schmidt. Mr. Friml recently married Ma- 
tilde Barich, of Los Angeles, and he will 
locate here. W. F. G. 


“Gioconda,”’ 
“Cavalleria 





Elgar’s Songs Disappointing 


“Elgar’s new songs can only be pro- 
nounced a disappointment,” says Lon- 
don Truth. “While graceful, melodious, 
and expressive up to a point, they can- 
not be called great in any sense of the 
term, being nothing like so original and 
attractive, for instance, as those of the 
famous ‘Sea Pictures’ series, though even 
these, it is to be feared, for all their 
popularity, are hardly to be reckoned 
among the finest things that Elgar has 
done. The truth is, apparently, that we 
cannot hope to produce songs in Eng- 
land in any way comparable with the best 
things of this kind done by the for- 
eigner, though why this should be is not 
very obvious. In his larger works El- 
gar has written music worthy of being 
ranked with the best produced abroad. 
Why, therefore, should he be unable to 
give us also some really fine and original 
songs capable of taking their place be- 


side those of, say, Strauss and Wolf, to 
name no others? As it is, such as he has 
written so far are, for the most part, un- 
worthy altogether of the best work which 
he has done in other directions.” 





Farewell for Dippel 


Confirmation of the prospective depart- 
ure of Andreas Dippel from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company was contained in the 
announcement, March 4, that the second 
German Artists’ Festival to be given at the 
Hotel Astor, March- 19, by the Association 
of German Authors in America, would be 
in the nature of a farewell to Mr. Dippel. 





Rodolfo Ferrari, the Italian conductor 
at the Metropolitan two years ago, is at the 
Communale, in Florence, this Winter. 
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DR. WULLNER AROUSES 
PITTSBURG AUDIENCE 


Local Philharmonic Society 
Strengthened by Addition of 
New Instruments 


Pittssurc, March 7.—Dr. Ludwig Wiill- 
ner, whose interpretation of songs has 
brought him worldwide fame, and his dis- 
tinguished accompanist, Coenraad V. Bos, 
appeared in concert last Friday night at 
Carnegie Music Hall, the audience being 
large and enthusiastic. After the close of 
the program, which ended with “The Two 
Grenadiers,” by Schumann, the applause 
was so prolonged and insistent that the 
great musician was compelled to return to 


the stage and sing another song. His 
program included songs grave and gay, 
selected from among the compositions of 
Schubert, Brahms, Schumann, Wolf and 
others. This was Dr. Wiillner’s third visit 
to Pittsburg, having appeared here twice 
last year. But each time the crowds grew 
in numbers. 

The Mozart Club will give its next con- 
cert Thursday night, when “Paradise and 
the Peri” will be presented at Carnegie 
Music Hall. Mme. Florence Mulford will 
sing the réle of the Maiden; Charles Kit- 
chell, the Youth, and Frank Croxton will 
take the bass part of the King of Gazna. 

Hans Zwicky conducted to-night’s re- 
hearsal of the Philharmonic Society, being 
the guest conductor of the occasion. The 
Philharmonic Society is now complete in 
its instrumentations with the exception of a 
few vacancies in the string section. There 
is a full complement of wind instruments. 
The harp was added last week. 

The Spring tour of the Pittsburg Festival 
Orchestra, under the directorship of Carl 
Bernthaler, will open March 28, at Indiana, 
Pa. The orchestra will then appear at 
Erie, Grove City, Mercer and Dunkirk, 
N. Y. Dallmyer Russell, the pianist, will 
be the assisting soloist. On April 19 the 
orchestra will go on a Southern tour, and 
Mme. Jeanne Jomelli and a quartet of New 
York singers will accompany it. The Pitts- 
burg Summer season will begin June 11. 
Hamlin E. Cogswell will manage the or- 
chestra. 

Silas G. Pratt gave the fourth of his his- 
torical lecture-recitals at Mellor’s last 
Thursday evening, using the works of Cho- 
pin in honor of his birth. 

The Delvers’ Club, a new organization 
recently formed for the purpose of intel- 
lectual progress, will give a recital to-night 
at the Ritten House, with C. W. Cadman 
and P. K. Harper as the soloists. 

The Italian pianist and composer, F. Bu- 
soni, will appear in a recital to be given at 
Carnegie Music Hall March 22. 

Bg. Gs 








Baltimore Music Lovers’ Concert 


Battimore, March 7.—The fifth concert 
of the Music Lovers’ Association was given 
at Lehmann’s Hall last Monday evening, 
under the direction of Fritz Gaul, before a 


large audience. It was one of the best con- 
certs the organization has given, and dem- 
onstrated the progress the orchestra has 
made under Mr. Gaul’s able direction. An 
especially pleasing number was “March of 
the Gargoyles,” by Howard R. Thatcher, a 
local composer. It was finely rendered and 
had to be repeated. Two compositions by 
Fritz Gaul—‘ Always,” song without words, 
and “Scottish Dance”—were likewise en- 


thusiastically received. Other selections 
were from Flotow, Mozart, Raff and 
Strauss. The soloists were George Gaul, 


baritone, who rendered a selection by Saint- 
Saéns and an encore number, and William 
G. Horn, baritone, who sang Wagner’s “To 
the Evening Star” and selections from 
Hawley and Sobeski. A flute duet was 
pleasingly rendered by W. H. Rodekurt and 
M. E. Miller, and a piccolo duet in response 
to applause. W. J. R. 
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Max Zach’s Organization Gives an Edu- 
cational Concert 
St. Josepu, Mo., March 4.—The St. Louis 


Symphony Orchestra had a large and repre- 
sentative audience at the Tootle Theater 


last night. The program as a whole was 
of the sort to appeal most strongly to 
music students, and was perhaps of less 


interest to the general public than its prede- 
There was a noteworthy excep- 


cessors. 
tion to this classification, however, in the 
Saint-Saens third symphonic poem, “Danse 


Macabre,” which was one of two numbers 
which appeared to be best received by the 
house. The other was Schubert’s Unfin- 
ished Symphony in B Minor. For ardent 
students of the classics there was the Bach 
Suite No. 3, with its four movements; 
Wagner’s “March of Homage,” which was 
rendered ideally; the overture from Bee- 
thoven’s “Leonore” and Wotan’s “Fare- 
well,” and “Fire Charm,” from “Walkiire.” 
A large audience attended the musicale 
and benefit concert given Tuesday in the 
Y. M. C. A. auditorium, for the benefit of 
the Sheltering Arms. The best talent in 
the city participated. Miss F. Plant and 
Miss Borngesser, sopranos, were roundly 
encored, and they sang several solos. A 
vocal trio, Miss Plant, Mr. Paar and Mr. 
Kimball, and an instrumental trio, Miss 
Marvel De Voll, Adolph Bock and Miss 
Lowell, were well received. M. R. H. 





Mme. Kirkby-Lunn with Boston Sym- 
phony in Hartford 


Hartrorp, Conn., March 7.—The last of 
this season’s concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra here was given at Parsons 
Theater Monday last, before a huge audi- 
ence that enjoyed every measure of music 
played, from the brilliant lightness of “The 
Bartered Bride” overture to the tremendous 
finale of the Tschaikowsky “1812.” Con- 
ductor Fiedler, his orchestra and Mme. 
Kirkby-Lunn, the soloist, were all included 
in the generous appreciation shown by the 
audience. Mme. Kirky-Lunn was heard to 
the utmost advantage in the great scene and 
aria from Wagner’s “Rienzi,” Act III, No. 
9, and in Saint-Saéns’s setting of Victor 
Hugo’s ballad “La Fiancée du Timbalier.” 
Her numbers were sung with the compell- 
ing force, richness of tone and flawless art 
to be expected of the eminent English con- 
tralto. W. E. C. 
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SASLAVSKY PLAYS 
A HAYDN “NOVELTY” 


Hitherto Unknown Concerto a 
Feature of New York Symphony 
Orchestra’s Program 


A hitherto unknown concerto by Haydn 
was one of the chief features of the concert 
of the Symphony Society of New York at 
the New Theater, Sunday afternoon, March 
6. The program was as follows: 





Part I—(1) Two Old English Tunes: John 
Bull (1563-1628), “The King’s Hunt,” Giles Far- 
naby (composed 1592), “‘Quodling’s Delight” (ar- 
ranged for small orchestra by Granville Bantock), 
first time in America; (2) Haydn, Two move. 
ments from Concerto for Violin, (a) Allegro mod- 
erato, (b) Adagio (only recently discovered; 
first time in America), Alexander Saslavsky. 
Part II.—Tschaikowsky, Symphony No. 5. 


The Haydn violin concerto, which was 
discovered only about a year ago, in a heap 
of dust - covered 
manuscripts in a 
garret of the Breit- 
kopf house in 
Leipzic, proved a 
rare find. 

The two best 
movements were 
played by Mr. Sas- 
lavsky, and of 
these, the Adagio 
proved the finest. 
This Adagio is, in 
fact, a masterpiece 
of the highest or- 
der, and compar- 
able to Bach in re- 
spect to the sweet 
Alexander Saslavsky and deep gravity 

of its mood. It 

opens with a slow 
ascending harmonized scale which was 
very impressive in its effect, and en- 
ters upon a beautiful and prolonged melody 
accompanied by reiterated chords often in 
pizzicato on the strings, in slow tempo. 

Saslavsky played both this and the fresh 
and spirited allegro in a sincere and unas- 
suming manner, but one productive of ex- 
cellent artistic results. The singing tone 
required for the adagio, he brought forth 














in abundance, and, moreover, put exquisite 
feeling into many of the details of this rare 
movement. Both his playing and the work 
itself aroused great enthusiasm, which was 
shown by the audience in its prolonged ap- 
plause. 

The old English tunes which opened the 
concert were refreshing in their archaism. 
The first was characterized by spirited horn 
passages as the title might indicate, and the 
second, “Quodling’s Delight,” was scored 
for wood-wind to produce an effect similar 
to the “Schawm” players of the sixteenth 
century. The orchestration was excellent, 
and is the work of Granville Bantock. 

The presence of Mme. Pavlova, the Rus- 
sian dancer, in one of the boxes, may have 
inspired Mr. Damrosch to bring the utmost 
out of the great Tschaikowsky fifth sym- 
phony, in which he fairly outdid himself. 
At all events, Mr. Damrosch seldom treats 
his hearers to a more spirited reading of 
any work than he did on this occasion, and 
this despite the fact that his left arm was 
temporarily disabled and he was obliged to 
carry it in a sling. The enthusiasm that 
greeted his performance was sufficient to 
raise the still unsettled question as to 
whether the fifth is, or is not, the more 
popular of Tschaikowsky’s symphonies. 

ARTHUR FARWELL. 





Boston Concert of Reynolds Trio 


Boston, Jan. 7.—The Helen Reynolds 
Trio, Helen Reynolds, violin; Katharine 
Halliday, ‘cello; Margaret Gorham, piano, 
will give their annua! Boston concert in 
Chickering Hall, April 14. Miss Reynolds 
and Miss Halliday have been engaged to 
play in a concert in Gloucester, Mass., April 
6. Miss Reynolds will be the soloist at a 
concert in Reading, Mass., March 14, and in 
New Bedford, Mass., March 21. The sea- 
son has been productive of a number of 
excellent engagements for the trio, and the 
individual members have also been busy 
with solo engagements and with teaching. 


4s 





Veteran Boston Organist Retires 


Boston, March 7.—The retirement of 
George E. Whiting, organist of the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception, after thirty- 
four years of service, has just been an- 
nounced. He played in Cincinnati, Albany 
and in Hartford, Conn., before coming to 
Boston. While in Hartford he was organist 
of the old North Church, a place which 
was once held by the late Dudley Buck. 

W. E. C. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


New Impetus for Musicin Belgium from Change of Regime—Concert 
Tours inGermany Costly Undertakings for Any but the Greatest 
Pianists—New American Tenor Makes Himself Talked About 
in Berlin—‘‘ Don Quixote’’ Due in Paris Next Season—tThe 
Remarkable Earnings of an Italian Baritone as Quoted by 
His Veracious Press Agent—Celebration in May for Carl 
Goldmark’s Eightieth Birthday 








he Belgians are expecting to see a 
great awakening of interest in music 
and a new impetus given to the art as one 
important result of the change of régime. 
One sharp-tongued Brussels critic observes 
that the only service for which the cause 
of music is indebted to the late King Leo- 
pold is the vacation that his death and the 
consequent cessation of all entertainments 
afforded the music critics. 

As a matter of fact, Leopold had no ear 
for music; it was not even an agreeable 
noise to him, and he always regarded it 
as self-sacrifice—a sacrifice not performed 
in the most gracious manner—when he had 
to attend a gala performance of opera. 
On such occasions—and he saw to it that 
they were as few and far between as pos- 
sible—he sat like a graven image in the 
royal box, with a gloomy countenance, and 
it was clear to everybody around that his 
thoughts, unimpressed by what he saw and 
heard, or perhaps did not hear, were down 
on the Congo or over in China, perhaps 
even in Paris. So there was no encourage- 


ment to be expected from him for the 
music life of his capital. 

But the prophets see better times in 
store. Queen Elizabeth is a violinist of 


accomplishments far above the ordinary, 
according to Die Signale’s informant, and 
personally superintends the musical educa- 
tion of her sons. The new king joins his 
queen in a very active interest in musical 
movements with high ideals. It is hoped 
that their influence will have the indirect 
result of providing good concerts at prices 
within the reach of the masses. At present 
all the people who cannot afford to pay at 
least one dollar for a seat are cut off 
entirely from concerts worth attending, 
such as the Ysaye concerts, the symphony 
concerts given at the Monnaie under Syl- 
vain Dupuis’s direction and the perform- 
ances of the recently-organized Bach So 
ciety. Good music has long been a luxury 
limited to the well-to-do classes in Bel- 
gium’s capital. 
* * 
ERLIN salons have been humming with 
superlatives of late regarding a new 
American tenor named Best. As yet he has 
made no public appearance, but it is said 
that Hermann Gura has invited him to 
make his début at Kroll’s Theater during 
the Gura Opera season next Summer, as 
Lohengrin. His voice is described as one 
of quite uncommon quality, both powerful 
and beautiful, with an exceptionally bril- 
liant high register. 
22 


ONCERT-GIVING in Germany has be- 
come an expensive luxury to the pian- 
ists who are not numbered among the 
world’s greatest three or four. The pian 
ist who is not a Carrefio, a Busoni or a 
d’Albert needs a fat purse to maintain a 
position on the concert stage. This fact 
is borne out by a case cited in the last 
issue of Die Signale. A woman pianist 
well known in Germany called at the office 
of that progressive Berlin weekly a few 
days ago for the purpose of contributing 
a few statements of recital receipts to the 
musical gaiety of nations. She also brought 
her press notices from the corresponding 
cities. 

“Everywhere the newspapers had pro- 
nounced her—and rightly so—an artist far 
above the average,” writes Editor Spanuth, 
“and yet the receipts would have seemed 
to prove just the opposite—the musical pub- 
lic of the different cities had not considered 
it worth while to go to any expense to 
make the acquaintance of so excellent an 
artist. In one city the receipts amounted 
to $21, while the cost of giving the concert 
exceeded $75; in another place, again, $3.50 
represented the tickets sold, whereas the 


expenses amounted to twenty-five times as 
much. 
“Among the expenses were some aston- 


ishing items, notably the ‘amusement tax’ of 


$2 exacted from the concert-giver by the 
estimable police in several Prussian and 
Saxon cities. Think of it! A piano recital 
regarded in the light of a taxable Lustbar- 





centricities at the Opéra Comique. 
“the dean of the Opéra Comique,” has 
been chosen by Massenet and Director 
Carré only after a vain attempt to induce 
Maurice Renaud to remain in Paris for 
the season and create the role there. The 
French singing-actor has been chosen as 
the mouthpiece of the knight of La Mancha 
when his travels bring him to New York 
to take up his abode at the house of 
Hammerstein. 


For the current season the Opéra Comique 
has yet in store the “Léone” of Samuel 
Rousseau, now almost ready for produc- 


a revival of Mozart’s “Magic Flute” 
and, as an April novelty, “Le Voyage de 
Télemaque,” by Claude Terrasse, in which 
Fugére will create the rdle of Ulysses. 

In the meantime the Opéra and the Opéra 
Comique are “trading” two.of their singers. 
Mile. Hatto passes to the Opéra Comique 
in exchange for the beautiful Mlle. Chenal, 
who, in changing directors, is merely re- 
turning to the stage she left to help fill 
the gap at Director Carré’s institution 


tion, 


ALEXANDRE GUILMANT 


There is probably no other organist that enjoys so widespread a reputation as 


Alexandre Guilmant. This veteran 
the music world of his own country 
won laurels for him in the 
Guilmant is one of 


home in Meuden, 


other countries 
To him is due the great awakening in the school of 
the most hospitable of hosts. 


French artist has been a distinguished figure in 
for half a 


while his many tours have 
in England and in America. 
organ music. At his 


century, 
of Europe, 
French 





keit! In Dresden, in addition to this the 

police demanded $7.50 for the Poor Fund, 

from which it is evident that in Dresden 

they do not reckon with the possibility that 

an artist himself might be poor. But the 

most striking remains that ‘amusement tax.’ 

lo be quite consistent, this tax ought prop 

erly to be levied upon the professional crit 

ics, who know nothing more amusing than 
a piano recital.” 

- . * 

HEN Don Quixote, who, accompanied 

by the inevitable Sancho Panza and 

the inspiring Dulcinea del Toboso, reached 


the lyric stage a few days ago by way of 
Monte Carlo and Massenet, enters the 
French capital next December, Lucien 
Fugére will undertake to exploit his ec- 
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caused by Mary Garden’s departure. Aino 
\ckté is soon to begin a guest engagement 
at the Opéra, making her rentrée as Thais, 
with Delmas as aed ie ae 


"THE up-to-date pa of 


veracious press agent of Titta Ruffo, 
an Italian baritone who gets more free 
advertising than all the rest of his low 
voiced compatriots together, has been work 
ing overtime of late. The results take the 
form of a table of extraordinary figures 
published in Le Monde Artiste. During 
the opening months of next this 
baritone is to pay us his first visit, it seems 
but who is “Impresario Ditter”? Can this 
be Andreas Dippel as seen through a 
French printer's eyes? 

‘Titta Ruffo will receive from the im 
presario Ditter for a grand tournée in the 
United States in October and November 
the sum of $40,000—at the rate of $2,000 a 
performance, with twenty appearances 


course, always 


season 


Fugeére, 










Has it, 
then, come to this, that da Carus’ is to 
be forced to share his record-breaking fig- 
ures with “a mere baritone”? 

But the press agent's elasticity of imag 
ination is quite as remarkable in regard to 
his patron’s remunerative engagements in 
Europe. He would have us believe, for 
instance, that the Royal Opera in Madrid 
gave the baritone $16,000 for the month of 
January, that Director Raoul Gunzbourg, 
acting for the Prince of Monaco, will pay 
him $22,000 for adorning the Monte Carlo 
opera season this month and last, and that 
Cleofonte Campanini, with plenty of Amer- 
ican experience behind him, considers his 
services to the San Carlo in Naples prom- 
ised for the month of April worth the tidy 
little sum of $13,000. It is less difficult 
to accept the terms quoted for Buenos 
Ayres as a nearer approach to the truth— 
a guarantee of $49,000 for the two opening 
months of next Summer's annual Winter 
season at the Colon Theater in the Argen- 
tine capital. Altogether, a grand total of 
$140,000 assured for the first eleven months 
of 1910!—which, we asstime, is expected to 
tide him over a short rest, as no mention 
is made of prospective earnings in De- 
cember. 

“This baritone, moreover, is féted like 
a tenor. On the eve of his departure from 
Madrid the Princess Nathalie gave a dinner 
in his honor, at the end of which she con 
ferred upon him the order of a Commander 
of Alphonso XII.” 


* * &* 


guaranteed in the two months!!” 


ROM Switzerland come complimentary 
reports of a series of concerts recently 
given in the principal cities of the little 
republic that crowns the Alps by Mary 
Miinchhoff. This American soprano, al- 
though scarcely known in her own country 
outside of her home city in the West, has 
heen a conspicuous figure on the concert 
stage of Europe for several years past— 
particularly in the Scandinavian countries 
has she become popular. She and Minnie 
Tracey, of Paris, and now Ida Reman, 
form a capable trio to prove that there 
are American girls for whom the harder 
won laurels of the concert-room are more 
alluring than the more spectacular success 
of the opera stage. 

Miss Miinchhoff’s associate in her Switz- 
erland concerts was the Berlin pianist 
Mayer-Mahr, one of the numerous teachers 
who claim to have taught Pepito Arriola 
the Spanish IV’underkind. now in this coun- 
try, 

* * * 

BY way of celebrating the eightieth birth- 

day of Carl Goldmark in May, Director 
Felix Weingartner will produce the veteran 
composer's opera “G6tz von Berlichingen” 
at the Vienna Court Opera. This work 
was refused by Gustav Mahler during his 
tenure of office as Weingartner’s predeces 
sor. In the text Goldmark’s librettist made 
free use of Goethe’s famous “Storm-and 
Stress” drama of the same name, as well as 
of the autobiography of the brave robber- 
baron who tried to oppose the march of 
social progress. 

The town of Kessthely, in Hungary, where 
Goldmark was born, will not be outdone 
by any other city in honoring its illustrious 
son. A tablet is to be placed on the house 
in which he first saw the light, the Buda- 
pest Philharmonic Orchestra and noted so- 
loists will be brought in to give the best 
concert Kessthely has yet known, and, to 
close the festivities, a banquet will be given 
with the composer as the guest of honor. 


* * * 

A REPORT from Vienna discloses the 
fact that Felix Weingartner’s wife 

has just been registered at the university 
in that city as a student of medicine. With 
German women the profession of a physi- 
cian and surgeon is by no means so popular 
as it is among the women of this country, 
hence the step taken by Frau Director 
Weingartner has been recei\ ed with generé ul 
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surprise. It has been suggested that she 
is prompted by a desire to be prepared to 
act as doctor and nurse to her husband 
should any more accidents befall him as 
the one that gave him an enforced vaca- 
tion of six weeks this Winter. 
*x* * * 

ONE of the coming Summer’s announce- 

ments most interesting to the student 
of opera is that of the Berlin Royal Opera’s 
promised revival of Robert Schumann’s 
one and only opera, “Genoveva,” by way 
of celebrating the ne of the com- 
poser’s birth, on June 8. This work, the 
text of which was drawn from Hebbel by 
Robert Reinick, has never made a success, 
principally because of its utter lack of dra- 
matic movement. 

The premiére in Leipsic in 1850 was fol- 
lowed by two repetitions at the Municipal 
Theater there. Nearly a quarter-century 
later, in 1873, it was produced in Munich 
and a consistent effort was made through- 
out that season to establish it in the stan- 
dard German répertoire by bringing it 
forward in Vienna, Wiesbaden, Weimar, 
Carlsruhe, Berlin, Hamburg and other cities 
of Germany and Austria. 

How will it appeal to a Strauss-sated pub- 
lic of this year of grace? 

* 2 * 

*ONDUCTOR CHEVILLARD pursues 
with unabated enthusiasm making pub- 
lic tests of the work of the younger French 
composers struggling for recognition. One 
of the most recent novelties he has brought 
out in Paris is a “Symphonic Study” en- 
titled “Sainte Thérése,” by Raoul Brunel, 
who received the City of Paris Prize ten 
years ago for his symphonic poem “The 

Vision of Dante.” 

Mysticism is the keynote of the new 
work, and from the descriptions of its struc- 
ture it is apparent that the foundation is 
marked by a simplicity rare in latter-day 
“creations.” A theme of four notes, which 
in the original form can be written C, D. 
E, D, represents “St. Thérése’s Solitary 
Prayer.” This, despite its monotony, did 
not prove wearisome, however, “because, 
though only slightly varied, it is well ac- 
companied by incidents in which there is 
a simple and sincere emotion,” as a corre- 
spondent of the London Daily Telegraph 
observes. In these incidents the composer 
has undertaken to picture the saint “by 
turns meditating, touched, severe, joyous, 
sad, ardent and ecstatic,” then, finally, “pi- 
ously expectant and illuminated by a ray of 


eternal hope.” 
* * * 


AUTOGRAPH collectors in Berlin had a 
further opportunity to indulge their 
special fad a few days since. At a sale of 
manuscripts an original treatise by Gluck 
on his “Iphigénie en Tauride” and “Echo 
and Narcissus” brought $240. A _ higher 
figure was reached by an article by Wagner 
containing his observations on the complete 
edition of his literary and political writings. 
Three hundred and thirteen dollars was the 
price paid. 
Four parts of the orchestra score of a 











Bach cantata were sold for $231; a letter 
written by Gluck in August, 1778, to a 
Paris friend, $225; an unpublished compo- 
sition by Joseph Haydn, $264; a letter of 
the same composer’s, $95; a letter of Liszt’s, 
the modest sum of $10; a Schubert auto- 
graph, consisting only of the initials of 
the composer’s name, $16; an album-leaf of 
Rubinstein’s, $20; and an album-leaf of 
Wagner’s, with music, $85. 

* * a 


"T HROUGH the musical ministrations of a 

Municipal Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of the doughty Dan Godfrey, the town 
of Bournemouth, on the South coast of 
England, has achieved a distinction that 
ranks it among the most musical communi- 
ties in the British Isles. Now this fashion- 
able resort is arranging for what will be 
“the most important and unique event” of 
the year on the South Coast, namely, a 
fortnight’s festival to celebrate its centen- 
ary, for which a guarantee fund of $150,000 
is being raised. 

Summer visitors who happen to be loiter- 
ing there during the second and third weeks 
of July will have the opportunity of hear- 
ing Melba, Tetrazzini, Alice Verlet, Clara 
Butt, John McCormack, Kennerley Rum- 
ford and John Coates, as well’as Mischa 
Elman and his compatrivt Efrem .Zimbalist, 
and Paderewski, de Pachmann and the ris- 
ing young Anglo-German pianist, Wilhelm 
Backhaus. One concert is to be a “British 
composers’ night,” when Sir Edward Elgar 
and two other “Sirs,” Alexander Macken- 
zie and Charles Stanford, with Edward 
German, will conduct the enlarged Munici- 
pal Orchestra. The Royal Welsh Male 
Choir and the band of the Coldstream 
Guards are to be imported for the festivi- 
ties. 

* * * 
ITTLE Aline van Barentzen, Boston’s 
contribution to last year’s crop of 
wonder-children, is gradually extending her 
territory beyond the ramparts of Paris. 
One of her latest appearances was in 
Cannes, where she played with the Casino 
Orchestra. 
* * * 
D URING the aviation week in Verona, in 
May, the Society of Music-Lovers of 
the Italian city will give a series of per- 
formances of Gluck’s “Iphigénie en Tau- 
ride.” They will be held in the old open- 
air theater of the city. ; Se 





Halls More Needed Than 


Libraries” 


Pittspurc, March 2.—Carnegie concert 
halls instead of libraries were urged by 
Professor John Cowper Powys in a lecture 
at the Twentieth Century Club on Thack- 
eray and Dickens. “If Carnegie had under- 
stood and appreciated Dickens,” said Pro- 
tessor Powys, “he would not have given 
the people libraries. They don’t want them 
at all; what they do want is to be amused. 
A circus, vaudeville or a concert hall would 
be more to their liking. Dickens knew and 
understood tWis when he wrote his novels.” 


“Concert 








BEAUTIES OF CHURCH MUSIC IN RUSSIA 








Beauties of the “Music of the Russian 
Church” are extolled in the Musician by EIl- 
len von Tidebéhl, who regrets that, being 
performed only in Russia, the music can- 
not be known abroad. 

Tschaikowsky wrote church music which 
bears the stamp of his genius, she says. His 
cantatas are “sung in the churches now- 
adays, but about twenty years ago they 
were confiscated by the police, as the Met- 
ropolitan found them too modern and not 
appropriate to the demands of church sing- 
ing. It was by a lucky chance that they 
escaped destruction on the intercession of 
some high-placed officials.” 

Referring to the composer, Alexis Gret- 
chaninoff, the writer states that his “Credo” 
and “Our Father in Heaven” are of the 
most wonderful harmonic combinations 
ever heard.” Continuing, she says: 

“Czars frequently made new laws, pro- 
hibiting any change in church music or the 
use of any new arrangements. Neverthe- 
less, choristers, principally old monks in 
the monasteries, attained secretly to some 
proficiency in musical knowledge, and man- 
aged to set the chants to new music, giving 
free run to their imaginations. They noted 
down their compositions by means of vari- 
ous signs without lines—signs resembling 
those which were used by the Byzantine 
Greeks for singing. Many of these interest- 
ing manuscripts are collected in the library 
of the Synodal School of Moscow. 

“The Russian church chants are sung 4d 
cappella, as no instruments, not even the 
organ, are allowed at church services. Boys 
always used to sing the treble and alto. 
Lately, however, female voices have been 
admitted to choirs. 

“Berlioz, when visiting St. Petersburg in 
1847, heard the choir of the court chapel 
singing. He was struck by the perfection 
of their performance and the beauty of the 
strong, severe style of the chants. 

“There exists in Moscow the Synodal 
School for the purpose of training church 
singers, its system and training the same 
as the Court Chapel School in St. Peters- 
burg. Lately the directors of both have en- 
larged their curricula, so as to have them 
on a level with the colleges of the country. 
A superior musical education is also com- 
pulsory; so students, on finishing this 
school, are accomplished, well-informed 
musicians, especially fit for training or 
leading choirs, and Russia is supplied with 
choirmasters. 

“The boys and students of this school 
form the choirs which sing at the magnifi- 
cent St. Saviour’s Cathedral (inaugurated 
in 1894), and in the old cathedrals in the 
Kremlin, some seven of which are grouped 
together. The Cathedral of the Assumption 
is the most venerated, as the coronation of 
the Czars always takes place there. 

“Sometimes the Synodal Choir appears 
on the platform at concerts, performing old 


chants and new works by our illustrious 
composers, 

“The head of the Synodal School has a 
committee on his staff to help him in the 
management of the choirs, the considera- 
tion of new compositions of church music, 
in the investigation of old manuscripts and 
deliberation on various problems, etc. 

“Our great composers, beginning with 
Glinka, the father of Russian music, could 
none of them avoid the temptation of com- 
posing church music, and these works in 
modern key relationship, although with 
Russian characteristics, are splendid, and 
have added much to their fame.” 





William Wield’s Success in New Jersey 


William Wield, basso, was the soloist at 
the first public appearance of the Arlington, 
N. J., Choral Society, John V. Pearsall, 
director. Mr. Wield sang the solo passage 
in Grieg’s “Land Sighting,” and appeared in 
several solo numbers, among which was the 
“Vision Fugitive” from Massenet’s “Héro- 
diade.” 

Mr. Wield revealed a voice of genuine 
bass quality, and a skill in the emission and 
control of his tones that won unqualified 
approval from his audience. His artistic 
ability as shown in his phrasing and com- 
mand of the nuances was also a feature 
that aided in bringing him hearty recogni- 
tion. He was recalled several times, and 
compelled to respond to an encore. 

Mr. Wield has also been engaged as solo- 
ist for Macfarlane’s “Message from the 
Cross” and Gounod’s “De Profundis” at 
the Church of the Ascension. 





$30,000 Verdict for Violinist’s Death 


A verdict for $30,000 was returned, 
March 3, in the case brought by the widow 
of Simon Zucker, violinist and pianist, 
against the receiver of the Third Avenue 
Railroad. The case was tried before Jus- 
tice Page in the Supreme Court of New 
York, and one of the witnesses for the 
plaintiff was Victor Herbert, who testified 
that Zucker’s ability as violinist, pianist and 
composer brought him an annual income of 
about $6,000. Mr. Zucker, who had played 
in Mr. Herbert’s and other orchestras, was 
run over and killed by a Third avenue car 
on December 20, 1908, 





Nordica to Debate for Suffragettes 


Mme. Lillian Nordica and Mrs. Gilbert 
Ek. Jones, president of the National League 
for the Civic Education of Women, an 
anti-suffrage organization, are to have a 
debate. Mme. Nordica will uphold the 
cause of the suffragettes and Mrs. Jones 
will oppose her. The arrangements were 
made informally at a luncheon in New 
York on March 1, and no date was selected. 
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NOTABLE LECTURE 
COURSE IN PARIS 


Universite des Annales Offers Un- 
usual Opportunities to 
Music Students 


Paris, Feb. 26.—Curiously, the best ad- 
vertised concerts in Paris are as a rule dis- 
tinguished by indifferent programs given at 
the big salles by a mélange of performers 
good and bad. At these concerts one may 
nearly always see crowds of Americans in 
the parquet and rows of our students in 
the galleries, by means of whom enterpris- 
ing agents become rich. At the most com- 
plete and artistically enjoyable matinées 
and soirées, which are likely to be tucked 
away in small salles in distant quarters of 
town, one can count the American students 





usually on one’s fingers. 

For the amazingly low 
francs fifty, for example, one may hear, 
every second or third Saturday afternoon, 
at the Université des Annales, a conference 
given by some celebrated speaker or musi 
cian on some musical subject and _ illus- 
trated by an artist of the first order. A 
talk by Bourgault-Ducoudray, one of the 
world’s authorities on ancient music, on 
the subject of Greek music last month, was 
one of a series of fifteen lectures on Greek 
antiquity. He was assisted by Mme, de 
Saint André, who sang old Greek songs, 
accompanied by the lyre. The last of this 
series will be the lecture by Jean Richepin, 
of the Academie Frangaise, on the Greek 
dance, March 14 which will be illustrated 
by Mme. Marquita and Mlle. Regina Badet, 
of the Opéra Comique. For about five or 
six years, I believe, ever since the resigna- 
tion of Mile. Chasles, who created all the 
famous ballets of her time, Regina Badet 
has been the favorite in her incomparable 
art at the Comique. It was she who origi- 
nated and danced the magnificent Greek 
sword dance of “Aphrodite,” and her Span- 
ish dancing is equally splendid. She also 
does some toe dancing, of which she gives 
an exquisite example in “Manon,” but her 
art, strictly speaking, is of a much broader 
and more interesting genre than that of the 
stereotyped, traditional ballet. Last week 
was given a charming program of song and 
dance of the epoch of the Restoration, with 
a talk by Dumény, who also sang the chan- 
sons, and dances by Mlles. Chasles and 
Meunier, of the Opéra. A lecture on Mo- 
zart, by Chéramy, with Louis Diémer, of 
the Conservatoire, at the piano, which is to 
take place next Saturday, is one of a series 
of talks and programs on “The Masters of 
the Piano,” for which the Université has 
secured the assistance of Camille Mauclair, 
Ducoudray, Pugno, Risler and others. Next 
month there will be lectures on “Songs of 
the Street,” by Oliviér, and on “Songs of 
the Sea,” by Jean Richepin. 

In the Fall a conference on “Songs and 
Chamber Music of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,” by Dorchain, was illustrated by the 


price of two 





Mme. Adolphe Brisson, wife of Paris Editor, with Her Children—In Organizing the Université des Annales Mme. Brisson Has 
Accomplished a Work of Signal Usefulness in the Realm of Art and Letters 


singing of Mme. Henri Lavedan and the 
playing of Louis Diémer. Since her mar- 
riage to an Academician, Mme. Lavedan 
never appears professionally except at the 
Université, in which she is especially inter- 
ested through her friendship for its direct- 
or, Mme. Brisson. Among the most inter- 
esting of these Saturday musical confer- 
ences during the last three years of the 
Université’s existence were “Transforma- 
tion of Music Toward the End of the Re- 
naissance,” by Roman Rolland; “The Real 
Thais,” by Albert Gayt; “Choral Music in 
France,” by d’Estournelles de Constant, 
who is not only a good diplomat, but a dis- 
tinguished amateur of music; “The Czar- 
das, by Richepin; “Russian Folk Songs,” 
by Louis Schneider, and “Wagner and Bay- 
reuth,” by Cheramy. 

In the organization of the Université des 
Annales, which has become in its entirety 
pretty well known all over the world, Mme, 
Adolphe Brisson, formerly Yvonne Sarcy, 
has conducted one of the biggest enter- 
prises undertaken by a woman of our cen- 
tury. Mme, Brisson is the wife of the 


editor of “Les Annales Politique et Lit- 
teraires,’ which has found its way into 
many American homes, and the Université 
is in its fourth year. Mme. Brisson’s idea 
in establishing these courses was to look 
after the many young women of France 
and foreign residents of Paris who wish to 
become educated, well-informed women, 
without being obliged to go through the 
strenuous academic and more or less arbi- 
trary courses of an ordinary university or 
college. Nothing is enforced at this univer- 
sity. There are no examinations, unless 
they are desired (in that case degrees are 
bestowed), and students are not even 
urged to take notes at the lectures. Thor- 
oughness is encouraged by the most at- 
tractive means. Such a thing as a dry lec- 
ture is quite unknown, for Mme. Brisson 
has none but the most eloquent speakers. 
Music is but a small part of the curriculum. 
There are departments. of literature, his- 
tory—which includes the history of French 
society and the old salons of the kingdom 
and the empire—pedagogy, history of art, 
and private classes in dressmaking, cook- 


ing, designing, piano, singing, diction, 
dancing, decorative art and choral singing. 

In spite of its being a university for 
young women, the lectures of the institution 
are open to the public upon payment of the 
small sum named, 

The Journal of the University is pub- 
lished bi-annually and contains all the lec- 
tures for the entire year, illustrated by pho- 
tographs of the pictures shown, of the 
assisting artists and of the historical sub- 
jects introduced. These volumes constitute 
a remarkable reference library of general 
information, 

The “Symphonie” concerts, which have 
been mentioned before in MusicaL AMER- 
IcA, have outgrown the “salles des confér- 
ences” of the University Building, and will 
take place from three to five o'clock on 
Sundays, in the Théatre des Arts. 

Mme. Brisson has had many appeals from 
American women to cross the ocean, and it 
is possible that she will go to America at 
some time not far distant to aid in the 
organization of a similar university in New 
York. Louise LLEWELLYN. 





Swiss Tribute to Vernon Spencer 


Beruin, Feb. 26.—In the success of Marie 
Sloss, the talented young pianist, great 
credit has been reflected upon Vernon 
Spencer, her teacher. A well-known Swiss 
critic, in speaking of a recent concert by 
Miss Sloss says: 


“She acquitted herself of her difficult 


task (Grieg Concerto) with the brilliance 
of one who has complete mastery of her 
instrument. In her playing she showed 
qualities of taste and technic which reflect 
great credit on her teacher, Vernon Spen- 
cer. Marie Sloss has begun a career in 
which we are confident that she is certain 
to confirm the very real success of her 
splendid Berlin début. Of this success Mr. 


Spencer can undoubtedly claim a good 
share. Though but a comparatively short 
time in Berlin, the vogue of this excellent 
artist has grown rapidly. . . . His 
ability as a teacher and his psychological 
talents explain why, in so short a space of 
time, he has won a position which is no 
doubt surprising to many of his German 
colleagues.” 


Cincinnati’s Bach Memorial 

The Bach Society of Cincinnati, which 
devotes a space of each year to the close 
study of “novelties” by the great master, 
is preparing to celebrate the natal day, 
March 21, with a splendid program. This 
will include two Brandenburg concertos, a 
cantata and a triple concerto, besides solo 
and chorales. 
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ST. PAUL SYMPHONY 
SOLOIST WINS PRAISE 


Elizabeth Rothwell-Wolff Distinguishes 
Herself. in an Interesting Program 
of Songs 


Sr. Paut, March 3.—Elizabeth Rothwell- 
Wolff, soprano, distinguished herself as 
assisting soloist at the ninth evening con- 
cert of the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor. In 
Weber’s Scena, “Wie nahte mir der 
Schlummer,” and Aria, “Leise, leise,” from 
“Der Freischiitz,” the young singer demon- 
strated excellent dramatic schooling and 
sympathetic temperament as well as a fresh, 
sweet voice. In Richard Strauss’s song, 
“Verfihrung,” the singer shared the honors 
with the orchestra. Max Schilling’s “Mar- 
chen,” orchestrated by Mr. Rothwell, proved 
a charming number, particularly suited to 
the youthful quality ‘of Mme. Wolff’s voice. 
She was obliged to add several encores. 

The orchestra play ed Mozart's last sym- 
phony, the “Jupiter,” in C major, with the 
Fugue Finale for its principal number. 

A concert for the benefit of the Paris 
flood sufferers was given in Ramaleg’s Hall 
Monday evening. The occasion afforded 
much satisfaction, musically, through the 
appearance of Maurice Eisner, pianist. Mr. 
Eisner played Beethoven's “Moonlight” So- 
nata, evoking a rarely beautiful tone from 
the instrument. A charming Chopin group 
and other numbers also won for the pianist 
rounds of grateful applause. 

Mrs. S. S. Hesselgrave sang delightfully 
a group of French songs, and Florence 
Petsch made good use of an unusually rich 
and beautiful voice in the big aria for con- 
’ tralto from Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc.” 
Rosario Bourdon, ’cellist, appeared in com- 
positions by Pergloski and Popper. Lina 
O’Brien and May Grange were the accom- 
panists. . bac a Oe 








To Lead Orchestra in “Hannele” 


Alexander Z. Birnbaum, the Berlin con- 
ductor, will make his first public appear- 
ance in America as leader of the symphonic 
orchestra and chorus which will be em- 
ployed in Harrison Grey Fiske’s produc- 
tion of Hauptmann’s “Hannele.” Mr. 
Birnbaum is a close personal friend of Max 
Marschalk, who wrote the music for this 
and other Hauptmann plays. A suit brought 
by Mr. Birnbaum against Oscar Hammer- 
stein for alleged breach of contract is now 
pending, Mr. Birnbaum having been en- 
gaged to come to this country, as he states, 
to conduct the performances of Strauss’s 
“Elektra” at the Manhattan Opera House. 
Mr. Hammerstein did not use him, how- 
ever. 





Berlin Hears “Waltz Dream” 


Bertin, March 5.—Oscar Straus’s “The 
Waltz Dream” has just followed “The 
Merry Widow” at the Théatre Apollon, and 
and has made a success. The music is re- 
garded as equal to Straus at his best. 


FREE CONCERT PLAN 





New York Commissioner Hopes to Pro- 
vide Music for Sixty Thousand 


Free Sunday afternoon concerts in nu- 
merous halls in New York may be arranged 
in the near future. Announcement to that 
effect was made by Park Commissioner 
Charles R. Stover after the’ free concert 
at the Normal College, Sunday, March 6. 
He said that twenty-one big halls, nineteen 
of them in high-school buildings, and those 
in the Normal and City Colleges, could be 
used for the purpose, and 60,000 persons 
accommodated. He said he had been at 
work for. some time on the plan, and the 
immense popularity of the concerts given at 
the Normal College, at the first one of 
which hundreds were turned away, has 
added impetus to the movement. 

The concert of last Sunday was listened 
to by about 2,500 persons. It was given 
under the direction of Henry T. Fleck, 
professor of music at the Normal College, 
and consisted of selections by the Musarion, 
a singing society, led by Charles A. Kaiser. 
The program included music by Tschaikow - 
sky, Mozart, Brahms and Wagner. 





BISPHAM IN BALTIMORE 





Appears in Closing Recital of the Pea- 
body Conservatory 


Battimore, March 7.—David Bispham, 
baritone, gave a very charming recital at 
the Peabody Conservatory Friday after- 
noon. Among the numbers were Meyer- 
beer’s “Monk,” Purcell’s Frost Scene from 
“King Arthur,’ Loewe’s “Edward” (the 
two latter being request numbers), Gior- 
dani’s “Caro Mio Ben” and Homer’s “The 
Pauper’s Drive.” Mr. Bispham was obliged 
to respond to several encores. He was 
finely accompanied at the piano by Wood- 
ruff Rogers. 

This was the closing recital of a season 
at the Peabody which has been highly 
successful. W. J. R 





Entertainment by Loomis Brothers 


Harvey Worthington Loomis, the com- 
poser, and his brother, Charles Battell 
Loomis, the humorist, gave a program ot 
their own works at the MacDowell Club, 
New York, on the evening of March 8. 
The writer read some of his sketches, and 
the composer played oboe solos on Indian 
themes. ‘There were songs by Kittie Cheat- 
ham and Mrs, Littlefield, and a piano com- 
position by Mr, Loomis and Mr. Johnson. 





To Sing Russian Convicts’ Songs 


KierF, March 5.—Songs, chants and 
marches written by Russian convicts have 
been collected by M. Harteveld, who visited 
many Siberian prisons for the purpose last 
year, and will be sung in various European 
capitals by acompany gathered by M. Bri- 
kin, impresario of the Kieff Opera. Several 


-of the songs have an accompaniment imi- 


tating the sound of fetters. 
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Henri Varrillat Delights Audiences at 
the Alliance Frangaise in 
New York 


Henri Varrillat delighted a large audi- 
ence at the Alliance Francaise in New 
York on the evening of February 25. M. 
Varrillat’s program was calculated to give 
his audience the benefit of all the numer- 
ous aspects of his delightful art, and was 
divided into four parts, the first consisting 
of old French songs by Méhul, Bérat, Du- 











HENRI VARRILLAT 


pont, Lionnet and Nadaud; the second, to 
monologues by Masson, Normand, Manuel, 
the third, to chansonettes by Planquette; 
MacNab, Fragerolles and Delmet, and the 
last to modern songs by Quaranta, Bem- 
berg and Holmeés. 

Each of the artist’s numbers was received 
with insistent applause. The young singer 
was in his best voice and alternately 
charmed and amused his hearers—all of 
whom understood French—with such de- 
lightful trifles as Planquette’s “Rentrons 
bras d’ssus bras d’ssous,’ Delmet’s “Vous 
éetes jolie” and the comic monologues. The 
perfection of his diction in song might 
serve as an object lesson to every student 
of the art, and as a raconteur and diseur 
he has few equals. His abilities in the 
most difficult genre of interpretative sing- 
ing are absolutely unique and thoroughly 
delight ful. 


PAUL GRUPPE’S RECITAL 





Dutch ’Cellist Performs in Kansas City 
with Ida Simmons, Pianist 


Kansas City, Mo., March 5.—Paul Grup- 
pe, the young Dutch ’cellist, and Ida Sim- 
mons, pianist, gave a joint recital in the 
Casino on Friday evening. Mr. Gruppe is 
in the city on a visit, before making his 
first concert tour in America. He is the son 
of Charles Gruppe, the painter, and is well 
known in Europe. Together with Miss Sim- 
mons, he played the Grieg Sonata in A 
Minor, the three Locatelli numbers, the 
Boellman Variations Symphoniques, Adagio 
by Tartini, Abendlied by Schumann and a 
Saint-Saéns Allegro Appassionata, 

The entire program was rendered with 
the intelligence and discernment of an ar- 
tist, Mr. Gruppe’s reading of the Locatelli 
numbers especially giving him fine oppor- 
tunity to display his interpretative powers 
and pure tonal quality. 

Miss Simmons is a pianist of ability, and 
her appearance was a great pleasure. She 
played “Alceste,” by Gluck-St. Saéns; the 
Chopin Nocturne in D Flat; Caprice, Pa- 
ganini- Schumann; “The Juggleress,” by 
Moszkowski, and the Chopin Fantaisie in 
F Minor. M. R. W. 





DR. WULLNER IN DETROIT 





Draws a Record Audience Despite Un- 
favorable Weather 


Detroit, March 5.—Dr. Wiillner’s popu- 
larity in Detroit was proved beyond a doubt 
last Sunday. In spite of unfavorable weath- 
er the largest Sunday audience of the sea- 
son turned out and gave him a warm wel- 
come. Both Dr. Wullner and his accom- 
panist, Coenraad V. Bos, are such finished 
artists, and their ensemble is so perfect, 
that it would be a cold audience indeed 
that could resist such work as they give. 
They seemed at their best in their concert 
Sunday. 

On Tuesday evening the Philharmonic 
Club played Mozart’s Quartet No. 9, Schu- 
bert’s Quartet in D Minor and three shorter 
numbers, to a small but appreciative audi- 
ence. The assisting soloist, Charles Clo- 
hecy, basso, was very well received, and 
responded to two encores after singing the 

‘Pagliacci’ prologue and a group of three 
American songs. N. J. Corey was the ac- 
companist. A. G. 





Foote’s Suite Played in Cambridge, Mass. 


Boston, March 7.—The program of the 
sixth concert of the season of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Cambridge, Mass., 
last Thursday evening included the Suite 
in E Major, op. 63, for string orchestra, by 
Arthur Foote, the well-known Boston com- 


poser. The number was particularly well 
received by a large audience, and was 
warmly applauded. L.. 
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A REMARKABLE PAINTING OF BEETHOVEN 








THE PHILHARMONIC 


Gives Brilliant Rendering of C 
Minor Concerto in a Bee- 
thoven Program 


The fifth Beethoven concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, given in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on Friday afternoon of last 
week, offered the overture “Zur Namens- 
feier,” the C Minor Piano Concerto and 
the Seventh Symphony. Olga Samaroff, the 
intended soloist, being ill, her place was 
taken by Yolanda Mér6, who gave a pleas- 
ing account of herself and received much 
applause from the small audience present. 





rehearsals, she arte ed with her notes before 
her, but gave as thoroughly finished a per- 
formance as though she had never played 
anything else all her life. Her technical 
skill and her immense physical energy stood 
her in good stead, and the cadenzas espe- 
cially were delivered with a brilliancy that 
was remarkable. The first and last divis- 
ions were done with much spirit. She was 
recalled to the stage several times at the 
close of the concerto. 

The reason for including the “Namens 
feier” overture on the program was not 
obvious, unless it was with the purpose of 
showing that Beethoven, with all his glory, 
was not above the occasional production of 
“ kappellmeistermusik’”’ — music _ scarcely 
worth the paper it is written on. It is an 
“occasional” piece, though its composer 
deemed it useful for any kind of special 
occasion and no special one in particular. 
It was well played, but it should not have 
been played at all. 

The symphony received a superb render- 





—Copyright by Paul Sontag. 


The Artist, a German, Rudolph Eichstaedt, Has Pictured the Great Composer Writing a Sonata 





ing, full of bounding vitality and color. 
Both the allegretto and the scherzo were 
taken at a somewhat more moderate pace 
than is generally the case, and the results 
amply justified this course. For the rest, 
Mr. Mahler’s reading of the work is not 
unfamiliar, having been heard here on one 
or two previous occasions. Save for a mo- 
mentary want of precision now and then 
the execution of the orchestra was thor- 
oughly admirable. 


HADLEY SYMPHONY IS 
HEARD IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Emil Oberhoffer Introduces Work of an 
American Composer with 
Marked Success 


MINNEAPOLIS, March 5.—Emil Oberhof- 
fer honored an American composer by pre- 
senting Henry Hadley’s Symphony No. 3, 
in B Minor, op. 60, at the concert given by 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra Fri- 
day evening. The work was received with 
marked enthusiasm, and at its close Mr. 
Oberhoffer was recalled several times to 
acknowledge the appreciation of the effec 








Von Kunits to Leave Pittsburg 


PittssurGc, March 7.—Luigi von Kunits, 
who has been seriously ill but is improv- 
ing, will depart for Vienna May 20, after 
having been a great factor in the develop- 
ment of the higher class of music in Pitts- tive reading he had given the work. The 
burg during the last fifteen years. The whole composition is of high order, espe- 
school which he founded here has been  gijally the second and third movements, 
turned over to the management of Frank which show originality and scholarly musi- 
J. Brosky, one of the first violinists of the — cjanship. 

Pittsburg Orchestra. E. C. 5. The other orchestral numbers were the 

overture to “The Bartered Bride,” by Sme- 
is making tana; Serenade, op. 3, by Leo Weiner; 
and “Springtime of Love,” Georg Schu- 
mann. The work of the orchestra through- 
out the evening reached a high standard of 
' - excellence. 

George A. Walter, the Hoboken tenor, The soloist was Fannie Bloomfield-Zeis 
was one of last month’s recital, givers in ler, who received an ovation. Her num- 
Paris. bers were Weber’s “Concertstiick” and Lit 





D’Albert’s new opera “Izeyl’” 
but slow progress in Germany, despite the 
disrobing opportunities it affords the prima 
donna. 





olff's “Scherzo,” the latter fairly dazzling 
in the brilliancy and rapidity with which 
the pianist played it. To insistent recalls 
she gave Poldini’s “Dancing Dolls” a 
most picturesque interpretation. 

William Sherwood was the soloist at a 
recent Sunday afternoon concert, playing 
MacDowell’s Concerto No. 1, in A Minor, 
with the orchestra, and achieving a most 
distinct success. It was Mr. Sherwood’s 
first appearance with the orchestra. E. B. 





Free Music Lecture Course Extended 


Two courses on “Composers and Music” 
have been arranged to be given in New 
York by Clarence De Vaux Royer, ex 
tending the Board of Education’s free 
series of evening lectures for adults on 
musical topics. “Music and Composers of 
Italy” was announced as the opening lec 
ture. Other lecturers and their topics an- 
nounced for the week beginning March 7 
were the following: Mrs. Helen O’Don 
nell, on “Irish Music”; Purlon Robinson, 
on “The Voice: Its Use and Misuse”; 
Miss Lennborn, on “Edvard Grieg”; Annie 
K. Wilson, on “Die Walkiire”; Frederick 
Reddall, on “Patriotic Songs”; Ada L. Loh- 
man, “An Evening of Song”; Walter H. 
Robinson, on “Voice Production”; G. A. 


Randegger, on “Songs of Italy”; Mrs. Hen. 
rietta Speke-Seeley, on “Songs of Shakes- 
peare,” 





New Tenor Discovered in Texas 


Houston, lex., March 5.—A singer of 
great ability has been discovered in the 
person of Ivan Murchison, of Houston, 
Tex. He is a pupil of Gabe Casell, who 
before he was compelled to leave his work 
on account of illness was one of America’s 
well-known musicians. He discovered at 
once the great possibilities of the young 
tenor’s voice and worked with him for two 
years. Mr. Murchison recently appeared in 
a concert in Houston and delighted all his 
hearers by the beauty of his voice and the 
perfection of his technic. Coupled with 
these qualities he is gifted with a great 
charm of personality and remarkable dra- 
matic ability. He expects shortly to appear 
in New York. 


The Berlin Signale has published and 
placed on the market the piano composi- 
tions that won the prizes in its competi- 
tion last year. 
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Last year’s deficit at the Frankfort-on- 
Main Opera amounted to $60,000, 
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SONGS SUNG BY FAMOUS SINGERS IN STRANGE PLACES 








The name of professional singers of re- 
pute who have sung songs under strange 
and dramatic conditions is legion, Signor 
Caruso had to sing in a post office in order 
to gain possession of a registered letter 
during a tour in America, says London Tit- 
Bits. A large sum of money had been sent 
to him from Europe, and when he went to 
the post office to secure the letter the offi- 
cial there refused to hand the packet over 
to him, declaring that he had no proof that 
he was Caruso. The famous tenor then ex- 
hibited letters, cheques, and photographs of 
himself, but the post office clerk, suddenly 
struck with a bright idea, remarked: “You 
claim to be Caruso, do you? Well, then, 
you can easily prove it; sing us something.” 
Caruso, finding that the only way to obtain 
possession of his letter was to agree to the 
request, gave, in his most enchanting man- 
ner, the romance from the third act of 
“Tosca.” 

“Bravo! bravissimo!” exclaimed the offi- 
cials when Caruso had concluded. “And 
now here is your packet. We knew who 
you were all the time; only, as you charge 
the American public such high prices for 
hearing you, we thought you ought to sing 
us a song for nothing. Kindly sign the 
receipt book and accept our sincerest 
thanks,” 

Mme. Melba, when fulfilling an engage- 
ment in the North of England, once had to 
sing in a post office full of people in order 
to gain possession of her letters, which she 


had instructed her correspondents to for- 
ward there. When she called for them the 
clerk in charge refused to hand them over. 
To prove that she was the celebrated canta- 
trice she sang the “Jewel Song” from 
“Faust,” and the postal assistant was de- 
lighted and convinced at the same time. 

It was not so very long ago when Mme. 
Clara Butt and her husband, Kennerley 
Rumford, sang before 700 convicts in the 
chapel of Brixton jail. “I think the men 
like ‘Abide with Me’ best,” said Mme. Butt. 
“They specially asked that I should sing 
that hymn. They were almost painfully 
quiet and attentive throughout; it was like 
singing to the blind; they seemed to listen 
so eagerly.” 

Mario, the great tenor, while fulfilling an 
engagement at a Madrid theater, was ar- 
rested by the police when returning to his 
hotel as a political discontent. At the sta- 
tion the officials laughed at his declaration 
that he was Mario, and said that if he was 
the great tenor he had the means in his 
power to prove it. Mario thereupon instant- 
ly broke into song, and a few minutes later 
he was bowed out of the station with many 
regrets and apologies. 

Sir Charles Santley in his younger days 
was traveling in Mexico, and one day he 
had the misfortune to be “held up” by a 
band of brigands. He was carried off to 
their home in the mountains, where the 
chief informed him that he would remain 
until a large ransom was forthcoming. 
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Santley, however, had no desire to remain 
a guest of the brigand chief, and he hit 
upon a brilliant idea, whereby he could gain 
his liberty. Over the supper table he sud- 
denly broke into song and then stopped 
abruptly. The brigands pressed him to con- 
tinue, but Santley declared that he would 
sing no more unless he was given a promise 
that he would be given his liberty next 
morning. After a long consultation the 
brigands agreed to this, and Santley, pleased 
at the success of his scheme, treated his 
lawless hosts to a lengthy selection from 
his répertoire. On the following morning 
the brigands, true to their promise, gave 
the great singer his liberty. 





DAYTON’S NEW ORCHESTRA 





A Symphony Organization of Sixty In- 
struments for the Ohio City 


Dayton, O., March 7.—Dayton is to have 
a symphony orchestra of its own. In fact, 
one has already been organized, and accord. 
ing to expectations, will be brought up to 
its full quota of sixty musicians within a 
few weeks. 

The director is Frederic Moehring, and 
the promoters are Ira Morningstar, Grant 
Smith and Harvey Phelps. They are con- 
fident that the organization has a success- 
ful and influential future ahead of it. 

The organization already has performers 
on all the instruments necessary to a sym- 
phony orchestra. Some of the musicians 
are professionals and others are engaging 
in the work for music’s sake. About twen- 
ty-five violins have been engaged in accord- 
ance with the intention to keep the violins 
down to twelve firsts and twelve seconds. 

The director, Mr. Moehring, is not only 
a good musician, but has an excellent 
knowledge of the instruments of a sym- 
phony orchestra, and is an arranger and 
composer of experience. He is an exact- 
ing but inspiring leader. 





TO VOTE FOR OPERAS 





Boston Company Tries Unique Scheme 
for Its Providence Visit 


Boston, March 7.—The Boston Opera 
Company, Henry Russell, director, will give 
four performances of opera in Providence, 
R. I., March 28, 29 and 30, and three per- 
formances in New Haven, Conn., April 1 
and 2. The operas to be given will be se- 
lected by public vote, coupon ballots being 
inserted in the daily papers. The opera 
company offers a list of sixteen operas from 
which choice will be made, and the entire 
company, including the very best principals, 
will be heard in both cities. This week of 
opera will follow the close of the regular 
season at the Boston Opera House, March 
26, and will be the closing week of the 
season for the Boston Opera Company, 
which has covered in all twenty-one weeks, 
fifteen of which have been in Boston and 
five on tour through the Middle States. 

1 ee 





Lucie E. Mawson, the American pianist, 
now residing in London, gave a musicale at 
her studio in South Kensington recently, 
assisted by Fielding Rosselle, contralto. 
The program included works by Tschai- 
kowsky, Borodine, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Aren- 
sky, Scriabine, Rachmaninoff and other 
Russian composers. 


FIND A WARM WELCOME 
IN COLD PORTLAND, ORE. 


Myrtle Elvyn and Schumann-Heink Suc- 
cessful Concert-Givers—New Audi- 
torium Projected 


PorTLAND, Ore., Feb. 24.—The concert 
given at the Bungalo by Myrtle Elvyn, vio- 
linist, was an unqualified success, musically, 
and was also made a leading society event. 
Miss Elvyn made many friends here at the 
Musical Festival last year, and at her re- 
cent visit was a guest at several social af- 
fairs held in her honor. There were a num- 
ber of box parties at her concert, and she 
was the recipient of numerous floral of- 
ferings. ; 

When Mme. Schumann-Heink sang here 
and was greeted by an audience shivering 
in wraps and furs she must have realized 
that she had surely found appreciation in 
Portland, for not many artists could have 
drawn 3,500 people from their comfortable 
homes to the dreary cold armory, which, 
with its straight-backed benches and fold- 
ing chairs, again showed the crying need 
for a suitable hall in Portland. It is grati- 
fying to know that plans are now matur- 
ing for a large auditorium which will be 
erected in the near future. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink has visited us 
several times, and her welcome grows 
warmer at each appearance. Her selections 
were enthusiastically applauded, and several 
were repeated. Mme. Schumann-Heink 
wins not only by her wonderful art, but by 
her womanly grace and kindness, an ex- 
ample of the latter being contained in her 
visit to St. Mary’s Academy, where she de- 
lighted the Sisters and pupils by singing 
for them and making them a pleasant little 
address, 

The Monday Musical Club held its annual 
election on February 21, with the following 





results: Mrs. Herman Heppner, president ; 
Mrs. J. E. Werlein, vice-president; Mrs. 
Frank McGeltigen, secretary; Mrs. Allan 


McCord, treasurer, and this ‘board of di- 
rectors:' Mesdames Edward Alden Beals, 
E. E. Coovert, John Logan, J. P. Ludlam, 
J. B. Hosford, W. B. Patterson and C. J. 
Allen. 

On Tuesday evening the club met socially 
with Mrs. Edward Alden Beals, about 200 
being present. The rooms were decorated 
with American flags, and the ladies wore 
Colonial costumes in honor of Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. In honor of Chopin also 
an excellent program of his compositions 
was given by Dr. Emil Enna, Harry Van 
Dyke and the Misses Cornelia Barker. 
Anna Basler, Florence Jackson and Nancy 
Beals. Miscellaneous numbers were then 
given by the Monday Musical Chorus, the 
Nevin Ladies’ Quartet, Frank Eichenlaub, 
Catherine Covach and Zeta a e 





Fritzi Scheff Ill; Leaves Company 


To avert a threatened nervous break- 
down, Fritzi Scheff, star of “The Prima 
Donna,” left her company suddenly in De- 
troit and returned to New York, March 3. 
She fainted on the stage in Detroit Tues- 
day evening, March 1, the strain of a long 
road tour having proved too much for her. 
It was announced that Miss Scheff would 
return to her company as soon as her con- 
dition woul’d permit. 
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RIVALING HER MOTHER IN FAME 


Rome and Florence Acclaim Op- 
eratic Achievements of 
Mignon Nevada 


FLorENcE, Feb. 26.—The successes that 
Americans meet with in the musical cen- 
ters of Europe, especially in opera, are al- 
ways received with a feeling of pride. The 
name of Mignon Nevada must be added to 
the list of singers who are appearing with 
success in grand opera on the Continent. 
Miss Nevada is the only daughter of Mme, 
Emma Nevada, whose singing is still fresh 
in the memory of the American public, and 
who is now devoting most of her time to 
teaching. 

As a child Miss Nevada 
her musical gifts, singing at distinguished 
salons in Paris and also at the Court of 
Spain, at the age of six. Her musical train- 
ing was received entirely from her mother, 
who is a Marchesi pupil. Her début was 


made last Spring in “The Barber of Se- 
ville,” at the Costanzi Theater, in Rome, 


demonstrated 


under the most promising conditions, with ° 


what could be called an “all-star” cast. The 
conductor was Maestro Mugnone, under 
whose baton Emma Nevada won many tri- 
umphs. The new singer made such a de- 
cided success that the management engaged 
her for a number of extra performances. 
At the conclusion of her engagement at the 
Costanzi she went to Lisbon, where again 
she met with great success. 

This season Miss Nevada is singing at 
the Pergola, in Florence, where on the 
opening night she received a great ovation. 
She possesses a beautiful and flexible color- 
atura soprano. In the lesson scene of the 
“Barber of Seville’ her management of her 
voice in the florid arias was superb. So 
strongly did she impress Leoncavallo that 
he has undertaken to compose an opera for 
her, the libretto of which is by Henri Sien 
kiewicz. 

Miss Nevada recently expressed in an 
interview her delight in singing for Italian 
audiences. “They are so sincere in their 
approval,” she said, “and so demonstrative 
as to likes and dislikes.” 

There is a possibility that Mme. Nevada 
and her daughter will be heard together in 
“Mignon” before the close of the season. 
It will be an event of rare occurrence for a 
mother and daughter to be in the same cast 
of an opera. 

At present Miss Nevada is deeply inter- 
ested in her favorite “hobby,” namely, play- 
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MIGNON NEVADA 


Daughter of Emma Nevada Is Adding 
to the Fame of Americans in European 
Opera—She Is Shown Here as “Gilda” 
in “Rigoletto” 


writing. A poetical drama of hers, en- 
titled “Fair Rosamond,” written in old Eng 
lish, may be produced in America next sea- 
son. The young singer is very versatile, has 
about twenty operas in her répertoire, and 
is a proficient linguist, speaking four lan- 
guages fluently. 

Miss Nevada’s photograph shows her in 
one of her favorite rdles, that of Gilda in 
“Rigoletto.” The young singer has given 
every promise of a brilliant future and her 
success will be followed with great interest. 





Trinity’s Old Bell-Ringer Dead 


Albert Meislahn, who for fifty years rang 
the historic chimes of Old Trinity Church, 
New York, died February 28, at his country 
home in Madison, N. J. When Colonel 
Roosevelt departed for his African hunt 
Mr. Meislahn rendered his last special pro- 
gram on the chimes, playing “Guide Me, O 
Thou Great Jehovah, Pilgrim to a Foreign 
Land.” Other special occasions that Mr. 
Meislahn celebrated by ringing the chimes 


funeral of General Grant, the 
unveiling of the Statue of Liberty, the 
opening of the Brooklyn Bridge, Queen 
Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee and the home 
coming of Admiral Dewey. For thirty 
years Mr. Meislahn did not miss a service, 
and it was estimated that for ten thousand 
times and more he climbed the eighty-eight 
steps leading to the keyboard. 
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A violin novelty was recently introduced 
in Leipsic by the concertmaster of the 
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Winderstein Orchestra. It is a concerto, 
op. I, by a new composer named Stojano- 
vits, living in Vienna. The work was 
warmly praised for the charm of its Slavic 
character. 


MR. WODELL’S NEW ORATORIO 





Boston Teacher’s “Song of Faith” Is 
Soon to Be Sung 


Boston, March 7.—Frederick W. Wodell, 
the vocal teacher and conductor of the 
People’s Choral Union, is preparing Ros- 
sini's “Stabat Mater” and “Spring,” from 
Haydn’s “The Seasons,” for the annual 
Spring concert of that organization. There 
is a very large attendance at the weekly 
rehearsals, revealing the great interest the 
singers are taking in their work. 

Mr. Wodell’s pupil, Florence Payne, has 
just been engaged as leading soprano in the 
First Baptist Church at Brockton. Another 
pupil, Louise Carmody, of Providence, is 
engaged as soloist for the Robert Emmett 
Association concert in that city. 

Mr. Wodell has just finished the writing 
of an oratorio, “A Song of Faith,’ which 
will be given by the soloists and a selected 
chorus of thirty voices at Epworth Church, 
Cambridge, Mass., Sunday evening, March 
13. The composition is for the usual four 
solo voices, chorus and organ, and will take 


about an hour and a quarter in its per- 
formance. There are set solo numbers for 
soprano, tenor, contralto and bass; a trio 


for soprano, alto and tenor, and two quar- 
tet numbers, in addition to several choruses. 
The text is taken from the Scriptures and 
the Hymnal, and the work begins and closes 
with a quotation from the Te Deum set as 
a choral recitative, L. 


“FIERY CROSS” FINELY SUNG 


Milwaukee Musical Society and Thomas 
Orchestra Give Notable Concert 


Mitwavker, March 7.—One of the most 
enjoyable of recent musical events in Mil 
waukee took place when the Thomas Or 
chestra of Chicago and the Milwaukee Mu- 
sical Society presented Max Bruch’s can 
tata, “The Fiery Cross.” More than 200 
people took part in the performance, and 
the Pabst Theater was filled from top to 
hottom. 

“The Fiery Cross” 
melody and effective choral music, which 
was exceptionally well rendered by the 
chorus under the direction of Hermann A. 
Zeitz, and by Lucile Tewksbury, Gospode 
Gregorowich Janpolski and Herman Kurtz- 
tisch in the leading parts. The cantata was 
preceded by an orchestral program, in 
which the Thomas Orchestra gave a revela 
tion once more of the perfection and finish 
of its playing. 

Beginning with Scheinpflug’s overture to 
a Shakespearean comedy, the orchestra was 
heard in a new orchestra transcription of 
Dvorak’s violin “Humoresque,” which dis- 
played the talent of Frederick Stock and 
his orchestra at its best, and in Franz Schu- 
hert’s “The Bee,” in which an excellent ex- 
hibition of orchestral esprit was given. The 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 was also given 
a most spirited reading, and, in fact, formed 
the climax of the orchestral part of the 
program. M. N. S. 


Society” at the Opera 


In the recently published book, “New 
York Society on Parade,” it is opined 
that “society” is at its worst at the opera 
because “society’s” object in attending 
the opera is “superlatively artificial. So- 
ciety hears music at the opera on Mon- 
day night as methodically as it says 
prayers at church on Sunday morning, 
as religiously as it cuts coupons at the 
safe deposit on Tuesday afternoon. * * * 
The box parties go because the opera is 
fashionable; the opera is fashionable be- 
cause the box parties go. Which is the 
cause and which the effect? Which came 
first, the goose or the egg! 


is replete with sweet 


Operatic Drogen 
he sale of the new Strauss opera for 
$62,500, with a reservation of the royalty 
rights, at least indicates one point of supe- 
riority possessed by the new operatic school 
over the old.—New York World. 


STOTESBURY'S AID 
FOR HAMMERSTEIN 


Philadelphia Banker to Help Clear 
Away $100,000 Deficit of 
Opera Season 


PHILADELPHIA, March 4.—In reiterating 
his statement that he would close the Phila- 
delphia Opera House at the end of this sea 
son unless a guarantee for next year was 





forthcoming, Oscar Hammerstein gave it 


out last night that the deficit in the accounts 
of the opera house would total $100,000 at 


at the end of the season. He also announced 
that this loss was to be made good in whole 
or in part by E. T. Stotesbury, the banker, 
who is chairman of the boxholders’ com- 
mittee and the chief supporter of Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s Philadelphia enterprise. 

“Let Mr. Hammerstein’s treasurer call at 
my office every Saturday up to the end of 
the season and give me the amount of the 
deficit incurred for the week, and | will pay 
the same out of my own pocket,” Mr. 
Stotesbury is quoted as saying. 

Announcement is also made that a meet 
ing of the boxholders to consider the ques- 
tion of a guarantee will be held within a 
few weeks. It is thought that the necessary 
action will be taken by the present sub- 
scribers. 

Mr. Hammerstein declares that he just 
managed to pay expenses during his first 
season here, and that he has yet to receive 
a penny in return for his own services or 
investment or toward the interest on the 
$400,000 mortgage which Mr. Stotesbury 
holds against his Philadelphia property. 





Fritz Kreisler Plays for Mrs. Mackay 

At an entertainment given by Mrs. Clar 
ence H, Mackay, March 3, at her home, No. 
244 Madison avenue, New York, the mu 
sical feature was violin solos by Fritz Kreis- 
ler. Haddon Squire was at the piano. 


Ivan Altschefsky, the Russian tenor who 
suffered a mental collapse during the Monte 

Carlo season a year ago, has completely re- 
averi and is now singing again at the 
Paris Opéra. 
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MASCAGNI DIDN’T WANT TO COME 


Hard Work to Persuade Composer 
to Conduct “Ysobel” in 
New York 


Ralph Edmunds, representative of Lieb- 
ler & Co., arrived in New York from Eu- 
rope March 2, bringing a contract calling 
for the appearance in New York next sea- 
son of Bessie Abott in Pietro Mascagni’s 
grand opera, “Ysobel.” Mr. Edmunds re- 
ported a stormy session with Mascagni be- 
fore the composer could be convinced of 
the wisdom of coming to America to con- 
duct the performances of his new work. 
Mascagni remembered his stormy experi- 
ence here in 1903, when creditors made his 
life miserable, and his wife remembered it, 
too. 

“When I first broached the subject,” said 
Mr. Edmunds, “Mascagni threw up his 
hands in angry protest. He had shaken the 
dust of America from his feet for good, he 
said, and had sworn he would never return. 
His wife was even more hard to convince 
than he.” 

However, a $100,000 contract proved a 
potent argument, and Mascagni finally 
yielded. Although he is a very busy man, 
with his work as conductor at the Costanzi 
Theater in Rome, he has already done much 
work on the opera and will begin to give 
his entire attention to it this month. 

The subject of “Ysobel,” as already 
stated in Musica, America, is the legend 
of Lady Godiva as related in Tennyson’s 
poem of that name. The author of the 
libretto is Luigi Illica, who wrote the 
librettos of “Tosca” and “La Bohéme” for 
Puccini; of “Germania,” for Franchetti, 
and of “Iris,” for Mascagni. The ride of 
the nude Lady Godiva through the streets 
will be depicted in an intermezzo, which, 
according to Mr. Edmunds, has already been 
written and which he predicts will rival in 
popularity the famous intermezzo of the 
same composer’s “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
Besides this, Mascagni has already finished 
the prelude, a long aria in the first act and 
a duet in the last act, and has his ideas for 
the entire three acts well formulated. The 
opera will be completed in September, and 
will be given its first production on any 
stage in New York, probably in December. 


MASCAGNI LEONCAVALLO 


Cartoonist’s View of the Two Famous 
Italian 


Conduct His New Opera, “Ysobel,” in 
Which Bessie Abott Will Appear— 
Leoncavallo, Who Has Just Had Two 
Operas Produced, Was Recently Re- 
ported Dangerously IIl 


The theater for its production has not yet 
been selected. 

Mascagni will conduct all the perform- 
ances of “Ysobel” in this country. In order 
to come here he has had to arrange for a 
special leave of absence, for he has been 
engaged for three years as conductor at 
the Costanzi Theater. He has also been 
asked by the King of Italy to organize the 
musical festival that will be a feature of 
the exposition that will be held in Rome 
during the Spring of ro11. Liebler & Co. 
have secured options on all the operas that 
will be produced during this exposition. In 
addition to this, Francisco Cilea is writing 
an opera for Miss Abott based on Maeter- 
linck’s “Princess Malene” and Alessandro 
Giordano has begun work on a posthumous 
libretto by Sardou, entitled “La Féte du 
Nil,” which he wishes Miss Abott to ap- 
pear in. 

“Ysobel,” which will be sung in Italian, 
requires, besides Miss Abott’s réle, two 
principal tenors, a baritone and a bass. 
Miss Abott is now in Rome to appear in 
sevéral performances of “La Bohéme” at 
the Costanzi Theater. On her return to 
Paris this Spring she will appear at the 
Grand Opera in “Hamlet,” “Romeo et Ju- 
liet” and “Rigoletto.” 





SHABBY COVENT GARDEN 


“An Opera House That Would Disgrace 
a Third-Rate Continental City” 


Sweeping condemnation of the general 
and stage management of Covent Garden, 
London, is contained in a dispatch from 
the London correspondent of the New York 
Herald. 

“This opera” (Hansel und Gretel”) “was 
poorly put on,” says the Herald critic. “The 
chorus seemed to have been drilled hardly 
at all, while the stage management and 
scenery were both defective. It is time that 
some one should speak of Covent Garden 
just as it is. The London press is appar- 
ently afraid to say anything that is not 
complimentary about the company, the 
building or the management. 

“The truth is that Covent Garden as an 
opera house would be a disgrace to a third- 
rate Continental city. It is dingy, dirty and 


shabby, and a hundred years behind the 
times. The orchestra chairs look patched, 
as they are upholstered in a gloomy red, 
different-patterned material. They are 
screwed in rows on boards, which in turn 
are fastened to the floor so near together 
that it is almost impossible to pass any one 
sitting down. I found last night that, sit- 
ting up straight and as far back as possible, 
my knees were only a little more than two 
inches from the back and of the seat in 
front of me. The girl ushers are more in- 
terested in selling programs and taking tips 
than in seating the people in their fight for 
places. The result is always confusion and 
annoying mix-ups. 

“There is no separate exit for those leav- 
ing in conveyances, so there is congestion, 
not to say danger, in getting out of this old 
barn of a theater. The location couldn't be 
much worse. It is in a poor neighborhood 
in a dirty street, with a big, evil-smelling 
produce market on three sides of it. 


Composers — Mascagni Is ° 
Coming to America Next Season to ° 


“Occasionally a big operatic star appears 
on the Covent Garden stage, but generally 
the company is admitted to be about the 
poorest any metropolis in the world is 
cursed with.” 





MILWAUKEE CONCERTS" 


Interesting Programs by Conservatory 
Faculty and Bach Orchestra 


Mitwaukee, March 7.—Faculty members 
of the Wisconsin Conservatory of Music 
were heard recently in a program that of- 
fered splendid opportunity to the student of 
music for comparisons between the old and 
modern classics. Pearl Brice and Henry 
Winsauer, violinists; Wilhelm Middel- 
schulte, organist; Mrs. Norman Hoffman, 
pianist, and Imogene Hewitt, accompanist, 
appeared at their best. Works of Rhein- 
berger, Bach, Roger, Middelschulte, Strauss 
and Kaun were offered. Professor Middel- 
schulte was heard in an interesting “Bene- 
dictus,” by Roger; his own “Passacaglia,” 
and a “Fantasie” by Rheinberger. The 
Bach Concerto, for two violins, was given 
a splendid reading by Miss Brice and Mr. 
Winsauer, as was also the modern Sonata, 
for piano and violin, by Mrs. Hoffman and 
Miss Brice. The climax of the program 
was a second “Passacaglia,” by Hugo Kaun, 
in which Mrs. Hoffman and Professor Mid- 
delschulte appeared. 

The ever-popular “Maritana” overture, 
by Wallace, was the centerpiece of a well- 
selected potpourri of popular solos and 
orchestra pieces presented by Bach’s Mil- 
waukee Orchestra at a recent Sunday mati- 
née in Turn Hall. Two of the most inter- 
esting features, besides the overture, were 
Vincent Lachner’s music to Schiller’s “Prin- 
cess Turandot” and Ernst’s celebrated vio- 
lin “Elegie,” with Christopher Bach’s tran- 
scription for orchestra. Arthur Vanasek, 
one of Milwaukee’s prodigies, earned great 
applause in Sarasate’s “Faust” Fantasy, for 


violin, as well as in two berceuses. 
M. N. S. 





NEW PRIMA DONNA COOK 


Gerville-Réache Follows Tetrazzini’s Ex- 
ample in the Culinary Art 


Mme. Gerville-Réache has joined the 
ranks of cooking prima donnas. She de- 
clares that whenever she wishes something 
really good to eat she is obliged to cook it 
herself. She is experiencing some of the 
trials of American housekeepers, and is 
quite disgusted with the French cooks she 
engages. They are obliged to be of this 
nationality, for as yet her English is not 
sufficiently fluent to enable her to deal with 
them in that language. But she declares 
that it is most exasperating to find, after 
engaging one of these French women who 
call themselves accomplished cooks, that 
“they do not even know how to boil a 
potato amare Mme. Gerville-Réache 
relates her trials in this line with a dra- 
matic fervor worthy of any one of her best 
operatic roles. 





Among the Paris concerts that had to be 
postponed on account of the recent flood 
was the first of a series of chamber music 
programs arranged by the three Kellert 
brothers. 





Francis Richter, the blind young Ameri- 
can pianist, has repeated his London suc- 
cesses in Paris. 


FEDERATION'S WIDE 
SCOPE [5 ATTESTED 


Report of Biennial Convention 
Shows 194 Music Clubs 
Represented 


Mempuis, TENN., March 7.—A_ most 
complete and attractively arranged book, 
containing the sixth biennial proceedings, 
constitution, by-laws and official directory 
of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs, in its convention at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., May 24 to 29, 1900, has just been 
published. The biennial meeting was held 
on invitation of the St. Cecelia Society of 
Grand Rapids, of which club the national 
president, Mrs. C. B. Kelsey, is an active 
member. Following the list of national offi- 
cers and standing committees is a list of 
officers of the Grand Rapids Entertaining 
Board and officers of the St. Cecelia So- 
ciety for 1908-1909. Then are given pro- 
grams beginning with the formal opening, 
May 24, Mrs. Kelsey presiding, to the “Fed- 
eration Play Day,’ May 29, devoted to 
sight-seeing and social activities. Reports 
of officers and committees, following the 
address of welcome from Mrs. Kelsey, are 
reproduced. Proceedings of each business 
session are given, with full reports from 
each officer and committee, and these are 
followed by the charter, by-laws, standing 
rules and lists of officers and clubs of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs. 

One hundred and ninety-four clubs, with 
the name and address of each president and 
secretary, are enumerated. Almost every 
State in the Union is represented in the list, 
as well as Canada. There is one club from 
Halifax, N. S., and one from Chatham, Ont. 
A copy of the biennial proceedings has been 
mailed to each of the clubs, and additional 
copies are obtainable at 15 cents each upon 
application to Mrs. George J. Frankel, 
Washington Hotel, St. Louis. 

* * * 

The Scherzo Club of Quincy, Il, has 
elected as its officers for 1910-1911: Mary 
E. Stone, president; Mrs. William L. Ellis, 
vice-president, and Mrs. Cora Shannon, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The program com- 
mittee includes Mrs, Frank L. Lusk, Mrs. 
Robert B. White and Bessie Post. The club 
has an active membership of twenty-five, 
and is doing good work. Jane Osborn- 
Hannah appeared under its auspices on 
January 28, at the Empire Theater in 


Quincy. 
i 2.0 


The Philomel Club of Warren, Pa., met 
with Mrs. Theodore Messner on January 
11, and listened toa delightful program. 


The Chopin Club of Water Valley, Miss., 
has just issued a most attractive year-book, 
giving the names of the officers and plan of 
work for the ensuing year. The officers 
are: President, Mrs. J. C. Armstrong; first 
vice-president, Hilda D. Smith; second 
vice-president, Mrs, Wade Turnage; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Hattie Leland, and cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Edmond E. Ste- 
vens. Nota NANcE OLIVER, 

Press Secretary National Federation. 





Madrid has just heard “Gétterdimmer- 
ung” for the first time. 
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RUSSIAN SYMPHONY 
HAS ITS “FAREWELL” 


New Violin Concerto and Sym- 
phonic Poem on Program— 
Elman the Soloist 


The first of the season’s orchestral “fare- 
wells” was said on Thursday evening of 
last week, when the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra gave its fifth and final concert of 
the year in Carnegie Hall. The audience 
was small, but none the less enthusiastic, 
particularly over the brilliant work of 
Mischa Elman, the soloist of the occasion. 
He played two numbers—a new violin con- 
certo by Glazounow and Tschaikowsky’s 
“Sérénade Mélancolique,” and after the lat- 


ter was forced to add two encore numbers. 
The orchestral numbers consisted of Tschai- 
kowsky’s Third Suite and Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow’s symphonic poem, “Sadko,” the latter 
new to this city. 

The Glazounow work is not a thing of 





much consequence, albeit it is excellently” 


scored as regards the orchestral accompa- 
niment, and offers the violinist some ingra- 
tiating opportunities to show how well he 
can sing sustained cantabile passages. In- 
cidentally, it gives him the opportunity to 
perform some notable technical specialties 
without any claptrap obtrusiveness. It is 
in three movements, each of which is short. 
Melodically, it is occasionally pretty, but 
lacks genuine originality and inspiration. 
Elman was at his best, and played it with 
his customary warmth ‘and beauty of tone, 
astonishing his hearers every now and then 
with double stops, left-hand pizzicati, oc- 
taves and such matters, delivered with all 
his customary ease. His work in the Tschai- 
kowsky “Sérénade,” too, was thoroughly 
admirable, and one lost count of the num- 
ber of times his admirers called him back 
to the platform. 

The Rimsky-Korsakow work is pure Fd 
gram music, relating the story of how 
ko, a merchant of Novgorod, had been be- 
calmed at sea; how his companions had 
thrown him into the waves as a sacrifice to 
the Sea King, in whose presence he soon 
found himself, and how he had bewitched 
the Sea King and finally the ocean itself 
into a wild dance by the music of his dul- 
cimer. The work was composed as early as 
1867, but was revised later in 1892. Its or- 
chestration shows many of the kaleido- 
scopic tints and variegated colorings that 
characterize the composer’s “Scheherazade.” 
But it does not equal it in graphic picto- 
rial effectiveness, on the one hand, nor in 
melodiousness on the other. The calm at sea 
is depicted with fair success by a reiterated 
arpeggio figure on ’cellos and double basses, 
and the dance of the ocean is represented 
by an appropriate orchestral tumult, vastly 
inferior though it be to the wonderful sea 
theme in the work just alluded to. 

Both this and the charming Tschaikowsky 
suite were very well played, except for oc- 
casional want of rhythmic precision. 





Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte” has just been 
revived at the Berlin Royal Opera, under 
the Kaiser’s personal supervision. Rudolph 
Berger, the former baritone, whom Oscar 








A PROMISING YOUNG AMERICAN PIANIST 











Christian St. George in the Foreground and H. T. Seifert 


A PROMISING young American pianist 

is Christian St. George, who, though 
only twenty-two years of age, has already 
acquired an enviable reputation among those 
connoisseurs with whom he has come into 


contact. Born of German parents in this 


country, his musical gifts were not slow in - 


manifesting themselves, but he encountered 
severe opposition on the part of his parents 
when he determined to follow a musical 
career. He studied, nevertheless, for sev- 
eral years with L. Dorer, and at the age of 
eighteen received a tempting offer from 
R. E. Johnston to undertake a recital tour. 


Realizing, however, that his technical and 
artistic growth demanded further attention, 
he set to work with H. T. Seifert, of New 
York, and soon became his close friend 
and assistant. His activities have not been 
limited to piano playing, for he has already 
a number of compositions to his credit, his 
most ambitious being an opera on an Indian 
subject, which has called forth much favor- 
able comment from those who have exam- 
ined the score. His concert répertoire is 
large and varied. Mr. St. George, besides 
being a musician, is a sportsman of no 
mean abilities, a devotee of motor boating 
and an expert fisherman. 





Saenger made over into a tenor, sings the 
principal role. 


One Week of New York Opera 


Last week (the week of February 20) 
was the banner week of the season in 
opera, as in six days no less than seven- 
teen performances of grand opera were 
given in New York, all of which were 
above the average and some of supreme 
excellence. Think of it—seventeen per- 
formances in six days, an average of 
nearly three a day, and then consider if 
the financial deficits that we hear about 
at both houses are really anything to be 
wondered at. Even with five symphony 
concerts, three song recitals, three con- 
certs of chamber music and a perform- 
ance of oratorio the number of musical 
events other than operatic was so out of 
proportion that the thought suggests it- 
self that our musical education and de- 
velopment is rather one-sided. So great 
indeed is the popular trend toward opera 
that were it not for the réclame thereby 





obtainable the givers of the smaller va- 
riety of concerts would abandon New 
York altogether as a field of effort, for, 
judging from the size of the average at- 
tendance, such events do not seem to in- 
terest the general public mightily.—Reg- 
inald De Koven in the New York World. 


Bispham’s All-English Chicago Program 

David Bispham’s Chicago recital will 
take place at Orchestra Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, March 19. It will be an all- 
English program. Mr, Bispham will sing 
a group of classical songs, recite “King 
Robert of Sicily” to the music of Rossiter 
Cole, also give a group of American songs, 
and will recite “The Raven” with the music 
of Arthur Bergh, with which Mr. Bispham 
has made such a sensational success. He 
will end with a group of quaint, old-time 
songs of humorous character. 








Alfred Griinfeld, the Vienna pianist, with 
Viennese elegance of style, is soon to begin 
a concert tour of France and England. 


VIOLIN MASTERS 
DIVIDE ATTENTION 


Theodore Spiering and Fritz Kreis- 
ler Appear in Providence 
on Same Day 





ProvipENcE, March 7.—Never before in 
the history of musical events in Providence 
have two such renowned violinists appeared 
at the same time here in different concerts, 
for, while Theodore Spiering, concertmas- 
ter of the Philharmonic Orchestra, was 
soloist with the orchestra at Infantry Hall, 
Friday evening, Fritz Kreisler was playing 
at Memorial Hall in the last concert of the 
students’ course. Mr. 
favorite Vieuxtemps Concerto No. 5, in A 
minor, and his brilliant rendering was 
warmly applauded. His exceptional technic 
made easy work of the most difficult pas- 
sages. It was through the efforts of Mr. 
Steinert, of Steinert Sons, that the Phil 
harmonic Orchestra was brought here, and 
Providence had an opportunity for the first 
time to hear this splendid organization, with 
Gustav Mahler as conductor. 

The opening number was Berlioz’s “Fan- 
tastic’ Symphony in C Major, which was 
followed by Strauss’s Symphonic Poem, 
“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,” both 
given here for the first time and both ad- 
mirably played and heartily applauded. Mr. 
Mahler chose for his closing number the 
Prelude to Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger,” 
and a more perfect interpretation of this 
delightful prelude is impossible to con- 
ceive. 

Fritz Kreisler, in Memorial Hall, met 
with a great ovation from the big audience 
as he came upon the stage. His program 
included “Devil’s Trill,” by Tartini; Con- 
certo No, 2, in F sharp minor, Vieuxtemps; 
(a) Sarabande, Sulzer; (b) Siciliano and 
Corrente, Francoeur; (c) Variations, Tar- 
tini; (d) “Humoresque,” Dvorak. In addi- 
tion to this, Mr. Kreisler played two of his 
own compositions, which were greatly en- 
joyed. He was forced to respond to encores. 
The entire program was delightful, Mr. 
Kreisler’s noble playing and sincere art be- 
ing always welcome to Providence audi- 
ences. Haddon Squire, who was the accom- 
panist, gave sympathetic and careful sup- 
port at the piano. G. F. H. 


Spiering played his 





Aloys Kremer’s Success in Munich 


Aloys Kremer, the American pianist, has 
been received with much critical approba- 
tion at his recent appearances in Munich. 
He played Beethoven’s “Appassionata” 
with splendid technical ability and emo- 


tional power, and was recalled sixteen 
times at the close of the work. He also 
aroused vehement enthusiasm in various 


numbers by Chopin and Schumann, which 
he played with a wealth of romantic in- 
sight and sentiment. He promises to be 
one of America’s most distinguished pian- 
ists. 





Mme. Riss Arbeau, the Chopin pianist, 
whose tour of this country announced for 
this season has been postponed, has been 
giving recitals in Paris and Vienna with 
great success, 
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WHAT DALMORES SAYS: 


INHALATORIUM 








Dear Mutr: 
cabinet. 
give me to exercise my art. 


What splendid results follow from your treatments! 


Ever yours most sincerely, 


I always feel better and sing better with less effort after spending that reposeful, 
I am delighted to hear of the great success you are achieving, for I know it is deserved. 


pleasant time in your little 
skill and oe and the freedom you 
HARLES DALMORES. 


I am deeply grateful for all your care, 
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WAGNER’S “ART-WORK OF THE FUTURE” IN 
AMERICA 


W. J. Henderson, in a recent issue of the New York 
Sun, had a long and earnest article on the triune sub- 
ject of opera, symphony, and public taste. The article 
is in large part a compendium of all the horribly true 
things that can be said against opera as an art-form 
and a means of debasing the public taste for music. 
Redemption can only come through a devotion to 
pure music, symphonic music, which is unhampered by 
the necessity of interpretation through the medium of 
such un-ideal and distracting beings as operatic stars. 
The article ends with a wail of despair at the difficulty 
of seeing an increase in the attendance at symphony 
concerts, and in an inquiry whether opera may not se 
to blame for this. 

This ancient howl against opera is something that 
everybody is familiar with. Opera, it must be con- 
fessed, is guilty of all the crimes and faults attributed 
to it. It is true that the efforts of the Italian opera- 
inventors of the sixteenth century miscarried, and 
that they did not re-create Greek drama, but fashioned 
Italian opera. It is true that from that time to this 
the public has been bitterly opposed to all endeavors 
to raise opera above the estate of a mere amusement. 
It is in the main as Mr. Henderson says, “a mere pas- 
time for fashionable folk and a parade ground for the 
exhibition of feats of the voice.” This it remains, the 
writer affirms, despite the labors of Mozart, Gluck, and 
Wagner. 

By the utter hopelessness of Mr. Henderson’s attitude 
toward opera, it appears that he believes these labors 
to have been fundamentally misdirected—that opera as 
an art-form will never be permitted to come into a 
more ideal condition. Mr. Henderson understands well 
what Wagner set out to do in upbuilding the “art- 
work of the future’”—how in “music drama,” as he con 
ceived it, he saw the materials for the construction of 
a theater bearing a relation to the life and thought 
of the people similar to that borne by the theater of 
Greece. 

Mr. Henderson goes on to say that it is the truth, 
although an unpalatable one, that opera has at no 
time in its history had any living connection with the 
nation on which it has exercised its charms. He fur- 
ther says that Wagner’s explanation of the “art-work 
of the future”’—a music drama establishing itself in 
such a living relation to the people—is excellent read- 
ing, but.that the art-work is still of the future. 

Here it becomes necessary to take Mr. 
Henderson, for an art-work bearing an astonishingly 
close resemblance to Wagner’s “art-work of the future” 
and to the spirit of Greek drama has been developing 
for some thirty years in the Midsummer High Jinks 
of the Bohemian Club of San Francisco, celebrated in 
the redwood grove on the Russian River in California. 


issue with 


Here is an operatic work of large dimensions, created 
by and for the peonle who take part in it as actual 
artistic participants or as spectators. Moreover, it 
bears another striking analogy to the drama in Greece, 
in that it has as its prompting spirit an idea which, if 
not religious in the orthodox sense of the term, cer- 
tainly is so in its profound effect upon the deeper life 
of the many for whom it is the great event of the year. 
It further strikingly resembles Wagner’s dream of an 
art-work of the future in that it is not an independent 
creation of one man, but is communally produced, and 
constitutes a ceremony having actual attendant rites 
shared by all. 

It will probably be argued that the Jinks is outside 
the discussion because it is not included in the regular 
professional theatrical life of the day. This, however, 
instead of rendering it something éxternal to the dis- 
cussion, is the very thing which constitutes perhaps its 
deepest claim to a resemblance to that which Wagner 
prophesied; for it was Wagner himself who found out 
by bitter experience that the theater of the day would 
not tolerate the development of what he had in mind, 
and this drove him to institute the theater at Bayreuth. 
The idea was thus placed in a soil where it could thrive 
artistically—as it did so long as Wagner was alive to 
nourish it. 

Similarly, in America, the idea had to have congenial 
soil in order to take root and grow, under conditions 
remote from the deadly influences of the usual operatic 
theater. Complete democracy in the growth of such 
an idea is altogether too extreme an ideal for prac- 
tical realization, but a most vital step forward from 
Bayreuth to the Jinks was taken in more nearly ap- 
proaching the democratic ideal. Wagner’s ideal was 
more American than German in some respects, and for 
the beginning of its blossoming was compelled to wait 
for the right conditions to develop in America. 

These years of gestation in the development of the 
Jinks are but the beginning of its influence, and while 
it will not revolutionize the world, in respect of art 
in its relation to society, any more than Wagner’s ef- 
forts did, it is at least bringing into the world a closer 
reality to the great dream than has existed heretofore. 

The best way to discourage a man is to convince 
him that he does not amount to anything, and the best 
way to keep opera and music drama from rising to a 
higher estate is to convince everybody that these forms 
are incapable of it. The existing professionalized form 
of opera is not its only possible form, and it is well 
to keep an open space in the mind for evolution toward 
better things. 





WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH “SALOME?” 


Richard Strauss recently conducted the twenty-fifth 
performance of “Salomé” in Frankfort. The Frank- 
furter Zeitung, commenting on the event, said that when 
in 1907 “Salomé” was first produced in Frankfort, one 
would not have thought, in view of its being looked 
on generally as the theatrical event of the time, that 
nearly three years would be required to reach that 
number of performances. 

A city which claims a Schopenhauer ought to be able 
to produce a better quality of analytic thought than 
is implied in this view of the situation. But it is 
perhaps almost an impossibility to get, in Germany, 
the perspective upon Richard Strauss which can be 
gained from America. Zi 

The general trouble with “theatrical events of the 
time” is that they are not dramatic events of all times. 
There is a superficial time-spirit, and there is also one 
that is deep. It was the deep time-spirit that Wagner 
appealed to, but it is to be feared that it is otherwise 
with Strauss. There is a rush and bruit which is un- 
doubtedly an element, superficial though extensive, of 
modern life, and there is also a deeper spirit which 
sees beyond this strenuous turmoil and clamor and 
yearns for something greater and less nervous and un- 
restful. The trouble is that masterpieces of the 
“Salomé” sort—for “Salomé” is a masterpiece—appeal 
to the transitory element, transitory time-spirit, and 
not the eternal element. They appeal to the senses 
and not to the soul. “Salomé” may tickle one’s ears for 
awhile, but it is nothing to live with as the decades 
go by. 

Modern life, in its whirl and hurry, places a premium 
upon sensorial effectiveness. Those whose lives are 
rushing from one affair to another require, or think 
that they require, the same busy and variegated emo- 
tionality. The trolley, the typewriter, and the tele- 
phone, where they should serve human life, have got the 
mastery, and are producing a race which forgets the 
high, still places. And it is precisely in appealing to 
this modern, human that Richard 
Strauss is a consummate master. 

Nevertheless, after all, such a work as “Salomé,” in 
making the particular appeal which it does, defeats its 
own object, or at least defeats the object aimed for 
in great art. The prevailing modern superficial emo- 


scurrying brood 


tionality is easily satisfied; so easily satistied, in fact, 
that it is tragic for a mind of great capacities to ex- 
pend itself in creating the means of such satisfaction. 
When the deep soul of humanity which craves exalta- 
tion and rest, discovers that after all it does not want 
what the senses have for the moment so eagerly seized, 
and which they quickly tire of, the colossal labor and 
expenditure of human energy which have created the 
means of making the sensational appeal come at last 
to naught, except as a danger sign on the pathway of 
art. 

It is net surprising that Frankfort or any other place 
should witness only twenty-five performances of 
“Salomé” in three years. Frankfurter critics should 
spend more time over their Schopenhauer, and less over 
their sausages. 





The New York Evening Post points out the little 
ironies of history in giving certain countries credit for 
great men who did not really belong to them. Thus, 
“the greatest Frenchman of modern times, Napoleon, 
was an Italian. The greatest modern German musician, 
Beethoven, was half a Dutchman. Germany gets the 
credit for Liszt, who was a Hungarian; for a Gluck, who 
was a Bohemian, and for Haydn, who was a Croat,” etc. 

Following out this idea, perhaps the great American 
composer may yet be a Dahomian, an Igorotte, or a 
Comanche. 





From Italy comes the news that a monk of the Order 
of St. Francis has left his and hood and now 
treads the operatic boards as Manrico. “Now if Mary 
Garden goes into a convent,” remarks the New Music 
Review, “that will about equalize things, so far as the 
church is concerned, will it not?” 

Scarcely! It would require the exodus of at least 
as many as twenty monks to make room for the viva- 
cious Mary. 


cowl 





The New York Telegraph is responsible for the as- 
sertion that no rendering of Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo 
and Juliet,” however artistic or powerful, can excite 
much enthusiasm, and that the music itself lacks the 
note of passion and inspiration. 

Shades of Tschaikowsky! The TJelegraph operator 
must have lost his key! 
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Mme. Lipkowska, Who Won’t Let Hotels Name 


Soufflés After Her 


This interesting group shows Mme. Lydia Lipkowska 
the Russian singer with the Boston Opera Compan) 
who refuses to allow hotels to name dishes after her o: 
their menus; George Baklanoff, on the right, and Fathe: 
Peter G. Kohanik, pastor of the Russian Orthodo 
Greek Catholic Church of Pittsburg. The snapshot wa 
taken after their visit to the Russian quarter of Pitts 
burg, where the soprano distributed presents while cel« 
brating the Russian Christmas. 


Hammerstein.—Oscar Hammerstein takes an appro\ 
ing, if not romantic, attitude on the subject of the mai 
riage of his artists. When informed of the matrimonia 
venture of one of the leading stars at the Manhatta: 
he remarked: “It’s all right. I’d like all my boys an 
girls to get married as often as they like and stay mai 
ried as long as they can. But I have no time to concer 
myself in private romances.” 

Spalding—Albert Spalding, the American violinis' 
whose recent tour of Russia has been such a brillia: 
success, is the fortunate possessor of seven superb vi: 
lins, any one of which most artists would be conte: 
with. The collection includes specimens of Gaglian: 
Guarnerius, Bimbi, Balestrieri, and, most priceless « 
all, a magnificent Montagnana, upon which he pla) 
publicly, and which was a gift from his grandmothe 
Mrs. Boardman, upon the occasion of his début 
Paris. The cost of this beautiful instrument ran int 
four figures, and Mr. Spalding had his choice betwee 
that and a Strad, but selected the former on account 
its glorious richness of tone. 
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A Southern Song-Writer Whose 


ful Melody 





By Stella Reid Crothers 











[Epv1tor’s Norre.—In this series Miss Crothers 
takes the most liberal and democratic view, and 
the discussions are not in the nature of a critical 
review. It is the wish of the writer to make them 
both suggestive and stimulating to those possessed 
of latent talent.) 


Every one who has sung or heard the 
songs written by Mildred J. Hill has been 
interested to learn something of the per- 
sonality of the woman who could write 
music which, as Edward MacDowell said of 
it, is literally overflowing with melody. Miss 
Hill duly appreciates the interest of both 
friends and strangers in this respect, but 


she is one of the modest type of young 
women who shrink from undue publicity. 

Born near Louisville, Ky., she has lived 
the greater part of her life in that city, be- 
loved of all its citizens, particularly the 
children. Her father, a typical Southern 
gentleman, was for years a president of 
young women’s seminaries, and her mother, 
while not a trained musician, was noted up 
to within two years of her death last Win- 
ter for her sweet singing. It is interesting 
to learn that Mrs. Hill is the Martha J. Hill 
whose collection of negro melodies is fre- 
quently referred to by Henry E. Krehbiel, 
music critic of the New York Tribune, as 
the best in existence. 

When Mr. Hill left the seminary in Bell- 
wood, Ky., to take charge of one in South- 
ern Missouri, his elder daughter had al- 
ready evinced unusual musical talent, and 
so special instruction was given her by 
Herr Kohnhorst, a teacher of unusual abil- 
ity who had had the thorough training of 
the German conservatories. When she was 
eighteen years old the sudden death of her 
father, followed by severe financial losses, 
made it necessary for Miss Hill, as the 
eldest of the family of six children, to con- 
tribute to the family income. She chose 
teaching as her profession and music for 
her recreation. But so earnest was she to 
fulfil her own ambitions as well as those 
of the family for musical proficiency that 
vacation time was devoted to special study 
in pipe-organ, theory and composition. Her 
most serious work in this direction was 
under the instruction of Adolf Weidig and 
Calvin Cady, of Chicago. 

Miss Hill’s first compositions were chil- 
dren’s songs for the use of her sister, Patty 
Hill, in her kindergarten work. As was the 
case with nearly all kindergartners and 
primary school teachers some seventeen 
years ago, Miss Patty had searched in vain 
for suitable singable songs for little tots, 
and, realizing the dearth of material, she 
wrote some verses and insisted that her 
sister give them a musical setting. 

The sisters had no thought of publishing 
these little lyrics, but teachers and mothers 
were so delighted with them that requests 
for copies soon became too numerous for 
individual attention. Arrangements were 
made with Clayton F. Summy to publish 
the collection, and an edition has been 
printed every year since 1893. 

The story is told that a young teacher, a 
year or so ago, went ifito a retail store and 
timidly asked the proprietor if he had 
“Song Stories for the Kindergarten,” ex- 
pecting the usual reply, “No, but I can 
order it,” whereupon he answered, in true 
Yankee fashion, “Does a grocer keep 
sugar?” 

Miss Hill is not a prolific writer, although 
she has a truly inexhaustible supply of mu- 
sical ideas. She confines her writing almost 
entirely to songs, and possesses to a re- 
markable degree the ability for wise dis- 


Works Overflow with Beauti-} 





MILDRED J. HILL 


crimination as to verses which will develop 


into satisfactory songs. She has written 
some thirty-five songs for “grown-ups,” as 
she expresses it, an album entitled “Seven 
Songs” being her first publication in this 
line. The famous Indiana poet, Madison 
Caewin, has written several verses for Miss 
Hill to give a musical setting, and his wife 
sings them exquisitely. 

It is interesting to know that Miss Hill 
does all her writing as far apart from a 
musical instrument as possible, and the 
members of her family (all musical) are 
requested to refrain from singing or even 
whistling in her presence while a melody is 
being “rounded” out. Once written, it is 
seldom—almost never—changed. Her songs 
reveal the thorough, careful attention of the 
scholar. She never hurries work to the 
publisher, even though importuned for ma- 
terial. In fact, many of her songs are laid 
aside for months and then taken out for 
critical consideration, for not a manuscript 
leaves her hands until she feels it to be as 
finished in every bar as possible. 

At present Miss Hill is engaged in ar- 
ranging Hans Andersen’s “Mermaids” into 
cantata form. 


A METROPOLITAN POSSIBILITY 








Mary Carson’s Singing Pleases Managers 
of New York Opera House 


Mary Carson, of Houston, Tex., who 
sang last week for the managers of the 
Metropolitan Opera House and made a dis- 
tinctly favorable impression, sailed Satur- 
day for London aboard the Philadelphia. 
Miss Carson has been filling engagements 
in “The Barber of Seville,” “La Sonnam- 
bula,” “Faust,” “Rigoletto” and other operas 
in Italy for the past four years, and now 
returns to continue that work. The recent 
illness of her father in Texas made it nec- 
essary for her to cancel her engagements 
for three months. During her visit to 
Houston she gave two big concerts in that 
city which attracted large audiences and 
enabled her townsfolk to appreciate the 
progress she has made. 





Well-Known Artists at Miss Thursby’s 
Studio 


A distinguished gathering attended the 
reception tendered by Emma Thursby to 
Mmes. Gadski and Delna recently. Among 
those who furnished music were the Man- 
hattan Ladies’ Quartet; Anita Parker, so- 
prano; Mary Lansing, contralto; Frederick 
Gunster, tenor; Nicola Thomas, violinist, 
and Bogea Oumiroff, the Bohemian bari- 
tone. Each of these artists delighted their 
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hearers, and many regrets were expressed 
that this was the last affair of its kind to 
be given by the hostess this season. 





Big Audience Hears Autotone Recital 


Lillia Snelling, one of the sopranos of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and Fred- 
erick Weld, baritone of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, were the soloists at the Hardman 
Autotone recital given before a very large 
audience in Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
on Wednesday afternoon of last week. 
Miss Snelling, who replaced Alma Gliick 
on the program, sang with considerable 
sweetness several songs by Bohm, Ware, 
Huhn and Needham, and was heartily ap- 
plauded. Mr. Weld, who is the 
of a noble baritone organ of much beauty 
and excellent training, gave songs by Han- 
del, White, Johnson, Hatton and Hildach, 
to the manifest pleasure of the audience. 
Le Roy Moon presided at the autotone, 
giving a Chopin Scherzo and a movement 
from a Rubinstein Concerto with much 


skill. 





George Copeland in Milwaukee 


MitwauKeE, March 7.—George Copeland, 


Jr., of Boston, whose first appearance in 
Milwaukee some months ago created a gen- 
uine stir, recently reappeared at the Athe- 
nzum in an interesting piano program, con- 
taining a suite of Spanish dances, some of 
Debussy’s morceaux, two piano filigrees by 


Rameau and Scarlatti, a group of Chopin 


numbers, a Liszt étude, a Mendelssohn 
scherzo and an excerpt from the “Peer 
Gynt” suite. Mr, Copeland completely fas 
cinated his audience by his artistic playing. 
M. N. S. 





Mrs. Ohrman and Miss Hall Win Favor 
in Milwaukee 


MILw AUKEE, Wis., March 7.—The recent 
artists’ recital held at the Appleton Theater 
under the auspices of the Lawrence Col 
lege Conservatory of Music was a great 
success. Mrs. Luella Chilson-Ohrmon, so- 
prano, and Georgia Hall, pianist, appeared, 
and won enthusiastic applause. Mrs. Chil- 
son-Ohrman was in splendid voice, and 
Miss Hall’s mastery of the piano has be- 
come even more noteworthy since her work 
in the East. M,N. S. 


Donald Brian a Benedict 


Donald Brian, who achieved fame as 
Prince Danilo in “The Merry Widow,” 
and who is now in the “Dollar Princess” 


company in New York, was married Tues 
day, March 1, to Mrs. Charles H. Pope, 
née Florence Meagher Gleason, the cere- 
mony taking place at No. 40 South Wash 
ington Square, New York, where the couple 
will reside. 





Joseph Hollman, the Dutch ‘cellist, has 


been playing at Monte Carlo. 





“Her performance of the arrangement 
of Bach’s Organ Concerto reminded one 
of Carrene, so virile, so strona and so 
decisive was it.’"—(London Daily Tele- 


graph.) 
“Seldom indeed do we find a planist in 


whom are combined so many qualities 
that make for GREATNESS.”’—(London 
Daily Telegraph.) 

“Her playing Is refined, and she Is 


plainly a musician of rare accomplish- 
ment.”’—(London Daily Graphic.) 
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“You are in luck, Professor. 
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When any one begins to sing you have only tu put 




















The Tale of a Prima Donna 


A dashing young damsel of dainty degree, 

Who longed a renowned prima donna to be, 

Expecting to capture unlimited fame, 

Repaired to a man of Italian name, 

And paid him much money to teach her 
to sing; 

Alas, even pawning her diamond ring! 


Now, when she had studied two quarters 


or so, 
She thought she had learned all she needed 
to know; 
And, instead of hard practice for many 


years more, 
She became to her friends a most consum- 
mate bore; 
A-screeching away upon every occasion, 
And never requiring any persuasion. 


At length her small noddle so plethoric 
grew 

That she thought it high time to make her 
début ; 

So she donned her best clothes, 
hair into curls, 

Imitating the style of conceited young girls, 

And departed, with many a flourish and 
ripple, 

To the office of Gatti-Casazza and Dippel. 


put her 


After much of red tape and a wait of an 
hour, 

During which time her nature became sour, 

The great impresarios hark to her voice, 


Over which they do not seem to greatly 
rejoice; 

So, with hope of removing her off of their 
hands, 


They inquire what salary rate she demands. 


Then, holding her haughty head ever so 
high, 


The saucy soprano vouchsafes this reply: 
“A thousand gold dollars each opera day 
“And a carriage—this much I expect as my 


pay.” 

Thereat the great managers scarcely could 
think, 

And adjourned to the nearest café for a 
drink. 


When at last they returned, with throats 
thoroughly wet, 

Their looks they were stern, and their jaws 
they were set; 


“We will make you an offer of thirty per 


week, 

“And no carriage—instead of the sum that 
you seek.” 

With a sudden collapse of her arrogant 
head, 


“T’ll take it!” the damsel submissively said. 
Appison F. ANpREws. 
* * * 
Wife (chattering as she stands before 
mirror). “They say, dear, that the figure 
one sees in the glass isn’t really like one 


at all. Do you believe it”? 
Hub (grouchily). “Yes I do! It can’t 
sing.”—Boston Transcript. 
* * * 
Husband (from his study)—“What is 


that Ethel is playing”? 

Wife (in next room)—‘First Steps in 
Music.” 

Husband—“But isn’t there anything she 
can play with her hands”? 

* * * 

Composer—“Did you hear the torment 
and despair in my latest effort, ‘Tantalus,’ 
that I just played you”? 

Listener—No; but I noticed them on the 
faces of the audience. 

* ” * 

The Musician (at Wise’s musicale)—The 
piano is very much out of tune, sir. 

Mr. Wise—Play something from Rich- 
ard Strauss and they won't notice it. 

* 


David Bispham tells of a man who waited 
for his daughters a long time. Finally he 
called upstairs: “What a time you girls 
take getting dressed for the orchestra con- 


cert. Look at me! Just a shirt, a tie, and 
cotton in my ears, and I am ready.”— 
Circle Magazine. 

* 7 * 


Georgia, aged 4, was watching the cir- 
cus parade, and just as the elephants were 
passing, the calliope began to play. “Mother, 
I don’t like the way the elephant sings.”— 
The Delineator. 
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SCHUMANN'S “SCENES 
FROM FAUST” SUNG 


An Excellent Vienna Performance 
of the Seldom-Heard 
Work 


Vienné«A, Feb. 20.—Siegfried Wagner ar- 
rived in Vienna during the latter part of 
last week to direct the rehearsals of the 
charity concert which is to be given on 
Monday evening for the benefit of the 
Deutscher Hilfsverein. The “son of his 
father” will conduct the Wiener Konzert 
Verein Orchestra at the concert, which 
promises to be interesting. On Friday Herr 
Wagner had an interview with Vernon 
Stiles, of the Royal Court Opera, which 
may result in the calling of Stiles to Bay- 
reuth next Summer to sing the role of 


Lohengrin. 
The Society of Music Lovers gave a per- 


formance of Schumann’s “Scenes from 
Faust” Wednesday, the occasion being one 
of the many Schumann festival concerts 
which are taking place here during the 
course of the season in commemoration of 
the hundredth birthday anniversary of the 
master, June 8 The seldom-given work 
marks its creator as one af the noblest of 
the musical interpreters of the “Faust” 
legend, in spite of the incompleteness of 
the score. Schumann’s strenuous exertions 
during the composition of the “Faust” 
music in 1844 had probably a great deal to 
do with the beclouding of his intellect, 
which began at this time, and shortly be- 
fore his death his fevered brain heard 
strains of the “Faust” music, as though it 
were really being performed. 

Franz Steiner was a Faust of much taste 
and intelligence, taking the place of Jo- 
hannes Messchaert, who was prevented by 
sickness from singing the part. The 
Gretchen was Frau Hafgren-Waag, who 
sang the soprano part with success, striving 
at tumes, however, a little too much for a 
prima donna position in the ensemble. Paul 
Schmedes and Julius Betteto, tenor and 
bass, respectively, were very satisfying in 
the other changing parts of the work, par- 
ticularly Betteto, who stands, artistically, 
head and shoulders above all other young 
bass singers in Vienna. Schalk was a sym- 
pathetic conductor. Marie Schumann, the 
eldest daughter of the composer, was pres- 
ent at the performance as guest of the So- 
ciety of Music Lovers. 

Eugen Ysaye, king of violinists, gave his 
first concert with orchestra on Monday 
evening in the Grosser Musikverein Hall. 
As usual, the seating capacity of the house 
was sold out long in advance, and the ar- 
tist achieved a colossal success. 

On Friday evening, Joseph B. Foerster 
gave an interesting composition-concert of 
his own works, having as assisting artists 
Alfred Griinfeld, pianist; Berta Foerster- 
Lauterer and Paul Schmedes, singers, to- 
gether with the orchestra of the Wiener 
Tonkiinstler Society. José Eibenschiitz, di- 
rector of the Hamburg Philharmonie, was 
the conductor of the evening. The works 
given included a Symphonie (No. 3), Fest- 
overture and three smaller numbers for 
orchestra, as well as songs and piano pieces. 

Leopold Godowsky, Karl Prill and Wil- 








A FRENCH COMPOSER OF MARKED GENIUS 











REYNALDO HAHN 


M HAHN, author of “L’Ile du Réve,” 

* “La Carmélite,” “Prométhée,” “Bal 
de Béatrix d’Este” and numerous piano 
pieces and melodies, has recently had his 
ballet, “La Féte chez Thérése,” produced 


with such extraordinary success at the 
Paris Opéra that renewed attention has 
been called to his unique gifts. The music 
of “La Féte chez Thérése” is not less 
nobly and artistically interpretative than it 
is original and gracefully mvlodious. 





helm Jeral appeared in a Beethoven Sonata 
evening on Wednesday at Ehrban Hall. The 
numbers given were the “Spring” Sonata, 
the Sonata in C Minor, op. 30, No. 2, and 
the “Kreutzer” Sonata, for violin and piano, 
together with the A Major Sonata, for 
‘cello and piano. If Prill would give a little 
more time and attention to the works which 
he presents to the public his violin playing 
would bring a great deal more pleasure to 
his audiences. No doubt the rough edges 
could be filed off to some extent at least, so 
that in places his playing would not sound 
quite as much like sight-reading. Possibly 
his duties as concertmaster at the Court 
Opera and professor at the Conservatory 
keep him from the necessary practice. Jer- 
al’s work as ’cellist was more polished, and 
Godowsky was technically infallible, as 
usual. 

Other concerts of the week were song 
evenings by Victor Heim, Lotte Egert- 
Kusmitsch, Lula Mysz-Gmeiner and Marie 
Louise Debogis, piano recitals by Elsa von 


Grave (the wife of Alberto Junas), Willy, 
Louis and Viola Thern (a three-piano eve- 
ning), and Benno Schoénberger; also violin 
concerts by Anna Otten and Francisco 
Chiafitelli. 

Moriz Rosenthal, who left his home in 
Vienna recently for a series of concerts in 
Southern France, was rather surprised on 
arriving at Monte Carlo to find that his 
piano had been placed in the gambling hall 
of the resort, and that he was expected to 
play his program there amid the cigar 
smoke and the cries of the roulette players. 
He at once gave a flat refusal to the Casino 
management to appear at all, and now each 
has sued the other for damages. 

Yesterday Franz Léhar’s “Count of Lux- 
emburg” had its one hundredth perform- 
ance at the Theater an der Wien. The 
composer conducted. Léhar’s two other 
operettas—“Gypsy Love” and “The Child 
of the Prince”’—are still running success- 
fully at the Carl and Johann Strauss the- 
aters. Epwin HuGHeEs. 


FAREWELL CONCERT 
BY THE FLONZALEYS 


Chorus of Cheers and ‘“ Bravos” 
Follows Program—A San- 
martini Novelty 


The third and, unfortunately, the last 
Flonzaley concert of the New York season 
was given in Mendelssohn Hall before an 
immense audience on the evening of March 
1. If it was feared that the dampness of the 
atmosphere would materially affect the qual- 
ity of tone of the strings, such fears were 
quickly put at rest, and the hearers en 
joyed an exhibition of chamber music play 
ing that was about as close to perfection 
as any musical performance has ever suc 
ceeded in being. There num- 
bers on the program. After each division 
the applause of the audience compelled the 
players to rise and bow two or three times, 
and at the close of the concert there arose 
such a chorus of cheers and such shouts of 
“bravo” and “bis” as would have 
honor to a $3,000 a night tenor or soprano. 
With a few other organizations of the 
caliber of the Flonzaleys, chamber music 
concerts might almost be made to vie in 
popularity with operatic performances. 

The opening number of the evening was 
the great C Major Quartet of Mozart, “das 
Dissonanz Quartett,” as the Germans call 
it, from its famous slow introduction, with 
the bold and novel harmonies that fright- 
ened the publishers of Mozart’s day into 
thinking that the score was full of mis- 
prints. This wonderful introduction was 
played by the Flonzaleys with thrilling in- 
tensity of poignant effectiveness. Ravish 
ingly beautiful was the slow movement, 
and the scherzo brought a murmur of 
delight from the hearers. At the close there 
was a great outburst of applause. 

The second number, a “Sonata a tre,” 
for two violins and a ’cello, by Gius San 
martini, was a novelty. Its composer flour 
ished during the days when the Italians 
still turned out chamber music and the 
like, being a contemporary of Corelli and 
Tartini. The work comprises two fast 
movements and a slow one, the latter be- 
ing the best of the three. Structurally 
it possesses none of the qualifications of a 
sonata in the familiar sense of the term, 
and each division is of very brief dura- 
tion. It is light, pleasing and graceful 
music, if rather attenuated in places. 
Needless to say it received its full due 
at the hands of Messrs. Betti, Pochon and 
d’Archambeau. 

Schumann’s A Minor Quartet, op. 41. 
No. 1, closed the concert. While not equal 
to the same composer’s glorious piano quin 
tet in melodic contents, its adagio is rav- 
ishingly beautiful, and its scherzo, with 
its vigorous rhythmic effects, fairly irre- 
sistible. The former movement was ren 
dered with a richness of tone color and a 
deal of sentiment that brought tears to 
the eyes of some of the more sensitive 
hearers, while the latter was given with a 
virtuosity that was no less than stunning. 
The opening allegro was also masterfully 
done, though musically it falls below the 
level of the two portions just mentioned. 
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Italy, and other prominent singers. 


COMPLETE OPERATIC COURSE. Classes form- 
ing. Telephone 6621 Plaza. 
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WAGNER ARCH-FOE OF STAGE-HANDS WHO HATE WORK 








Few composers have ever equaled Rich- 
ard Wagner in his demands upon the me- 
chanics of the stage. So difficult, in fact, 
are some of the scenic arrangements re- 
quired by his music dramas that, according 
to Edward Siedle, technical director of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, the lives of 
the stage hands are in genuine danger while 
the transformations are being made. “Das 
Rheingold” presents some of the most for- 
midable difficulties. 

“The transformation from the depths of 
the Rhine to the next scene in ‘Das Rhein- 
gold’ is a nerve-racking affair,” said Mr. 
Siedle recently to a New York Times rep- 
resentative. “Every time I go through with 
it I feel as if I had been through an opera- 
tion. 

“It is not possible to have a single bit of 
the ensuing scene set when the Rhine scene 
is on. It is necessary in one minute and a 
half—that is the time allotted in the score 
and the music plays inexorably on—to have 
the stage completely reset to show a moun- 
tainous district, with Walhalla in the back 
ground. Several men must work in unison 
at this point, and work with a will. All the 
Rhine scenery slips through the stage, the 
platforms are quickly hoisted back, and the 
next scene descends from the lofts. This 
it is necessary to accomplish in the dark. 
And all the time the large traps in the stage 
are open, through which a man may fall, 
and weights and iron rods connected with 


the descending scenery are likely to fall. 
Human life is constantly in danger, a’ 
the necessity of getting the scene set in 
time is on the mind to the exclusion ot 
thoughts of safety. 

“The transformations in ‘Parsifal’ are 
also difficult. When Klingsor’s magic pal- 
ace is destroyed seventy men are again re- 
quired, each to pull his wire or to do his 
work at a given second. 

“The ‘Flying Dutchman’ is another opera 
which is very difficult. In the first act’ we 
are confronted not only with the diticulties 
of a stage storm, like that in ‘Otello’ but 
also with the movements of two ships. 
These ships are both practical and hold 
large crews. One of the ships must come 
from the back of the stage at a break-neck 
speed, turn completely around and dock. 
Meanwhile, the waves are dashing against 
its sides, the thunder is crashing and the 
lightning flashing. Again I must have over 
seventy men at work. One man steers the 
ship from the inside with a wheel as one 
would steer an automobile. The ship is 
guided by ropes, which are pulled from 
different angles on certain signals by differ- 
ent men. The canvas waves are forced up 
from below by large, flat pads which are 
operated from below the stage, and by 
men shaking the canvas from the sides. In 
the meantime all the other stage hands are 
busy working the thunder, the lightning and 
the wind.” 





SOME LONDON CONCERTS 


Emil Sauer, Richard Buhlig and Others 
Among the Soloists 


Lonpon, Feb. 19.—César Franck’s D Mi- 
nor Symphony was repeated at the Queen’s 
Hall Symphony concert last Saturday. Emil 
Sauer played the solo parts of Mendels- 
sohn’s G Minor Concerto and Beethoven's 

“Emperor” in E flat. Apparently the ma- 
jority of the audience liked his Beethoven, 
for the applause was tremendous. 

The twenty- seventh anniversary of Rich- 
ard Wagner’s death was commemorated 
Sunday by the Sunday Concert Society, 
which included numerous selections from 
his works in its program. 

Dr. Richter conducted at the seventh 
symphony concert Monday last. Beetho- 
ven’s Mass in D, given with the assistance 
of the Sheffield Musical Union, was a fea- 





ture. Among the soloists were Mme. Glee- 
son White, Robert Radford and Phyllis 
Sett. 


Richard Buhlig played two sonatas at his 
second recital—Brahms’s early F sharp 
minor work and Schubert’s lovely sonata 
in G, op. 78. The pianist was in better form 
than at his first recital, and Brahms re- 
ceived a much more consistent reading 
from him than Beethoven did. 

Alfred Cortot gave his recital at A®olian 
Hall Wednesday. His reading of the Liszt 
Sonata was proof of his artistry. I believe 
in Mr. Cortot we have a real pianist, who 
loves his instrument and loves its literature, 
and thinks little of himself or how he may 
most hypnotize his audience with his per- 
sonality. 

Gluck’s “Iphigénia in Tauris” was given 
by pupils of the Royal College of Music at 
His Majesty’s Theater yesterday. Viola 
Tree sang the title rdle, and showed great 
improvement in her vocal powers. Sir 
Charles Stanford conducted. E. W. 





A ’Cellist and His Bare Feet 


“If you would avoid the uncomfortable 
sensation of having cold feet never wear 
hose.” 

This unique method of keeping the 
pedal extremities from suffering in zero 
weather was extolled by Henry Bram- 
son, court ‘cellist to the King of Den- 
mark, who has arrived at the Auditorium 
Hotel to prepare for a concert at the 
Auditorium Theater. The ‘cellist declares 
that he has never worn hose and that in- 
stead of causing his feet and ankles to 
become cold, as would be supposed, the 
scheme aids him in keeping them warm. 

“I have appeared before every court ol 
Europe except that of the German Em- 
peror and never has any objection been 
made to my playing with my legs bare. 
in fact, | have often been complimented 
upon my ‘flesh-tinted’ hose.”—Chicago 
News. 
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MUSIC IN SPOKANE 


Symphony Orchestra Not Supported as 
It Should Be 


SpoKANE, WAsH., Feb. 25.—The Spokane 
Symphony Orchestra, numbering forty 
pieces, under the direction of Carl Riedels- 
berger, gave its fourth concert in the Audi- 
torium Sunday afternoon. There was a 
good attendance, although not nearly the 
support that should be accorded the orches- 
tra by Spokane people generally. The pro- 
gram Sunday contained the Schubert Un- 
finished Symphony, the “Peer Gynt” suite 
and several smaller works. 

Myrtle Elvyn appeared to a small audi- 
ence on February 17. She was enthusias- 
tically received. 

On the 18th Walton College gave us one 
of the real artistic feasts of the season in 
the Ernest Gamble Concert Party, which 
was greeted with an audience of 600. The 
program was delightfully arranged. Mr. 
Gamble sang the “Tambour Major” aria of 
Thomas with impeccable French diction and 
a style and finish reminding one of the 
great Plancon. He was also heard in Schu- 
bert’s “Wanderer,” Haydn’s “Seasons” aria 
and some new ballads. Verna Page, violin- 
ist, played Wieniawski’s “Ballade and Polo- 
naise” with authority and a deal of bril- 
liancy; also the Bach Air and Haesche’s 
“Spanish Dance.” The audience was most 
enthusiastic, 

The Wagner Club announces Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink for February 28. The great 
diva will doubtless be greeted with a large 
audience, though the Wagner Club has lost 
heavily on its artists’ series this Winter, 
and one number had to be cancelled. 


G i Bi. 





Godson of Royalty to Give Violin Re- 
cital 

Arthur Larking, professionally known as 
Arturo Tibaldi, who is the godson of their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught, and the son of Colonel and 
Lady Adela Larking, nephew of the Earl 
of Listowel and first cousin to the Earl of 
Yarborough, will give a violin recital at 
Mendelssohn Hall, New York, on Monday 
afternoon, March 14. He will be assisted 
by Charles Gilibert, baritone of the Man- 
hattan Opera House. 





Tonkiinstler’s Brooklyn Concert 
_At the concert of the Tonkiinstler So- 
ciety in Assembly Hall, Brooklyn, on March 
8, the program comprised Rubinstein’s So- 


nata in A Minor, for piano and violin; 
Noren’s Suite for Piano and Violin, in E 
minor, and songs by Mozart, Dvorak and 


The soloists were Mr. and Mrs. 

Carl Tollefsen, Justin Thatcher, tenor, Elsa 
Fisher, pianist, and August Arnold, violin- 
ist. Excellent work was done by each of 
these, the Noren work in particular receiv- 
ing a remarkably beautiful and sympathetic 
interpretation at the hands of Mr. and Mrs. 


Von Koss. 
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HOW AN ARDENT MUSICAL ASPIRANT, REACHING FOR HIGH C, 


sung by Miss White, to the manifest pleas- 
ure of the audience. In pathos, poignancy 
and beauty there are no other folk songs 
equal to those of the North, declared the 


BECAME A WOMAN OF NOTE 




















lecturer, and those of England and Scot- 
land are particularly illustrative of these 
qualities. Some of the numbers on the 
program were the old Somersetshire bal- 
lad, “Rendel, My Son,” two “Sheep Shear- 
ing Songs,” the “Tragical Ballad of Lord 





\ Thomas and Fair Elinor,” sung to a harp 
} ! tune of the time of Henry VIII, “Barbara 
s Allen,” “Phillida Fair” and a number of 
- ) others. There was a very large audience 
present. 
\ TO SING “SALOME” IN PARIS 





Mary Garden Engaged to Create the 
R6éle There in May 





Garden will create the role of 


ts Mary 
y Salomé in the Paris production of Richard 
Uom= Strauss’s opera next May, a contract to 
‘— UGA I ° ‘ 7% c 
_ Aves mh Life. that effect having just been signed by the 





KIRKBY-LUNN IS SANGUINE 





Her Cheerful View of Life in General, 
and America in Particular 


“So great is the future of opera and 
high music in the United States,” declared 
Mme. Kirkby-Lunn to a St. Louis inter- 
viewer, “that I feel it has all the promise 


of the ages mortgaged. It has so big a 
future I cannot see where anything else 
can nudge it for a share. Commerce, the 
tariff, sociological reform do not seem to 
have any place in the future scheme of 
things. The higher music seems to have it 
all pre-empted. 

“Everywhere I go I find people opera- 
mad and music-mad. I have had half a 
dozen propositions to become a member of 
half a dozen companies, and the outlook 
appears so bright I would not exchange 
places with a Presidential candidate, a trust 
magnate, a farmer, a groceryman or even 
one of your get-rich-quick beef barons. 
The only thing that threatens to compete 
with the widespread interest in music is 
baseball, which I am quite ready to accept 
as a kindred art. 

“You are much nicer here than our Eng- 
lish people. Over there when I left they 
were wild about politics, land taxes and 
whiskey taxes, not to mention the House 
of Lords and the suffragettes. Every one 
was deeply absorbed in the gloomy side of 
life. Here the women talk music and the 
men baseball. 

“I remarked this to a nice man I met in 
New York—I meet such nice men in 
America. This very nice man said: ‘Oh, 
yes; that’s the way our interests are very 
properly divided.” 

“*Who manages your political affairs?’ 
I asked. 

““We hire a President,’ he explained, 
‘and a Congress to take that off our minds. 


Then the trusts, Senator Cannon and 
Speaker Aldrich’—is that right?—prefer 
politics to music and baseball, and that 
helps us a lot.’ 

“Tt is nice to find men and women who 
put aside serious things at times. I have 
such pleasant conversations with Ameri- 
cans. In England every one one meets 
wishes to pin a suffragette button on one. 
Every poor 
man makes 
speeches 
about your 
Henry George 
and the single 
tax, and every 
rich man 
growls at the 
growing impu- 
dence of the 
lower classes. 
We are very 
serious, we 


English. 
“I like the 
phonograph 


and the mov- 
ing pictures. 
They augur 
great things 
for the future of education. Think of the 
advantage of hearing the best singers sing 
and the best actors act. The phonograph 
brings the greatest artists to one’s own 
parlor. 

“The career of the woman singer is not 
easy. The obstacles one must surmount 
seem at times Himalayan in their height. 
To keep a reputation as an artist is even 
harder than to acquire it. Each success 
means a new standard that must always 
be measured up to. Yet the rewards are 
great. I could inveigh against my profes- 
sion and its hardships to the point of gar- 
rulity, but—I wouldn’t change it. I am too 
content.” 





Mme. Kirkby-Lunn 


Opera. André Messager will be the con- 
ductor, and Hector Dufranne, who is the 
Prophet in the Manhattan Opera House 
production of the opera, will have the same 
role in the Paris cast. 

Miss Garden has also contracted to sing 
Salomé in Brussels in June, when the pro 
duction will be under the direction of the 
composer. 


singer and a representative of the Paris 
A BOULDER (COL.) CONCERT 





Friday Musical Club and Its Soloists 
Win Much Praise 


Boutper, Cor., Feb. 25.—The midwinter 
concert of the Friday Musical Club last 
evening proved of great interest, and at- 
tracted a splendid audience. The club cho- 
rus, under direction of Professor Chad Mme. Ranke’s Lenten Recital 
oe a Scene Recitations by Marie L. Ranke and piano 
ovaia nee Patios the Ae = Ale aye oe selections by Laura W. Stone distinguished 
tee Sie win Ueiten senate ates tile the second of the course of five Lenten 
ag . F ith : © — rs recitals given by Mme. Ranke at the Hotel 
ae of ius hee? sek ct Plaza, New York. Miss Stone played “Lie- 
obliged to add an encore item after his bestraum,” by Liszt, and “Humoresque,” by 
English group. Mrs. Adam Weber, of the 'schaikowsky, to which she added a Cho- 
solo division of the Friday Club, sang Ele- ns sm — oe —_, . pad 
anor Smith’s “The Quest” and Harriet o8 ereen oapeere, by oF sown Ar- 
Ware’s “The Cross” with nobility of tone, nold; “An Old Sweetheart of Mine,” by J. 
anh ideiads tam: tachabeelt maakt tn, volelain alan W hitcomb Riley, and “An Incident in the 
responded with German’s sprightly “When doh acece Camp, ~* ee mene = 
Maidens Go a-Maying.” Miss Barrett, pian- er ey Ls : io. M Pt ~ 
ist, who also accompanied Mr. Wilcox pu yh 4 wok Mi cin v7 . Ta aa 
splendidly, and Howard Reynolds, violinst. Shite Dr ond tien pp hm er ‘Gibbe, Mrs. 
played with fine spirit the Hemard, Suite, Theron Batierworth, Mrs, Henry Villard 
ven’s piano sonata, op. 90, in musicianly ,; vs. -Aeahor te arro 2 J uc ge and ] rs. u- 
style. Miss Reynolds on accompanist for B. 5 my oer oy = Ring Rensse- 
Mrs. Weber and for the chorus. aer and Mrs. Charles D. Stickney. 

The Friday Musical Club has already en- 
gaged Scotti for its first concert next sea- 
son, and is planning other treats for the 
local public. The final public concert for 
the present season will be given in April by Company’s program for its Milwaukee sea- 
the Flonzaley Quartet. Oe oA son. The company will give five perform- 
ances at the Auditorium as follows: Sun- 
, , : day, April 17, “Parsifal”; Monday, “Aida” ; 
English Folksongs in Lecture Recital Tuseien, “Lohengrin”; Wednesday mati- 

“Five Hundred Years of English Folk née, “Hansel und Gretel” and “Pagliacci,” 
Song” was the subject of an interesting and Wednesday evening, “Tannhauser.” 
lecture given at the Plaza Hotel, New The advance sale of tickets would indicate 
York, on Thursday afternoon of last week that the capacity of the Auditorium, seat- 
by Mary Ogden White. The lecture was _ ing 10,000 people, will be taxed to its ut- 








Metropolitan’s Milwaukee Program 


MiL_wauKEE, March 7.—Announcement 
has been made of the Metropolitan Opera 
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Philadelphia Orchestra Players Already Forbidden to Ride on Trolley 
Cars—Operatic and Concert Events Given Despite Disturbances 
—Pohlig Orchestra Announces Vote on Request Program for Its 
Last Concerts—Its Memorable Year’s Accomplishments 


PHILADELPHIA, March 7.—The serious 


sympathy strike here of all the labor unions 


because the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company refused to treat with the ag- 
grieved trolley men threatens to affect 
musical circles seriously. There is what 


is known as the Musicians’ Protective As- 
sociation. It has taken action in the sym- 
pathy strike already, to the extent of pro- 
hibiting all its members from riding on the 
trolley cars under penalty of a fine of $5 
for each offence. 

The Musicians’ Protective Association 
has a large membership here and if it de- 
cides to call its adherents on a sympathy 
strike, the opera orchestras, the theater or- 
chestras and even the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra may be affected. The musicians be- 
longing to the union have already raised a 
protest against prohibiting them from rid- 
ing’ on the.cars. Many say they will ignore 
the order of the union, and if fined for do- 
will carry the matter into court. It 
is the impression in musical circles that 
the union hesitates to issue a call for a 
strike, fearing that the response would not 
be so great as anticipated by the leaders. 

None of the scheduled musical events of 


last week had to be postponed, but the 
situation is so acute this week that it is 
feared that some of the attractions will 
suffer seriously because of inadequate car 
service and the fear that possesses the 
public. 

Seven performances of grand opera were 
given here during the week, six by Mr. 
Hammerstein and one by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. The Metropolitan com- 


ing so, 


pany’s offering was “Fra Diavolo” at the 
Academy of Music on Tuesday night. The 
cast included Clément, Deveaux, Regis, 


Ananian, Reiss, Bourgeois, Alten and Mau- 
bourg. On the same evening at the Phila- 
delphia Opera House, Charles Gilibert 
shared honors with Mary Garden in “Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame.” In spite of the 
traffic conditions large audiences were pres- 
ent at both performances. It was the first 
at the Hammerstein house since the trolley 
strike interrupted the season. 

The other performances at Hammer- 
stein’s were a double bill, “Daughter of the 
Regiment” and “La Navarraise” on Thurs- 
day evening; “La Navarraise” and “Pag- 
liacci” on Saturday afternoon, and “Travi- 
ata” on Saturday evening. Orville Harrold 
made his début here in “Pagliacci” and was 
encouragingly received. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra had another 
very busy week, beginning with a concert 
in Kensington on Monday night, a popular 
concert at the Academy of Music on Wed- 
nesday, one in Wilmington, and the regular 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening ap- 
pearances here. At the Friday and Satur- 
day concerts, exceptional features were the 
presentation of Dr. W. W. Gilchrist’s First 
Symphony, with the composer as conductor, 
and Professor Cornelius Riibner as piano 
soloist. Dr. Gilchrist is doubtless Phila- 
delphia’s most celebrated composer, his 
works for church choirs and mixed and 
male choruses being known throughout the 
musical world. His symphony is the de- 
velopment of many years’ work, having first 
been thought of by him about fifteen years 
ago. Had it not been a most worthy pro- 
duction, Carl Pohlig would never have al 
lowed his orchestra to play it, and this _is 


saying a great deal in its praise. Dr. 
Gilchrist also handles the baton in a com- 
manding, forceful manner and was as 


warmly applauded for his mastery of the 
musicians as for the notable harmonic in- 
vention revealed in his composition. Pro- 
fessor Riibner has had charge of the*music 
department of Columbia University since 
1904 and is a pianist of exceptional talents 
and experience. He was one of Grieg’s 
friends and gave the Grieg Concerto in A 


minor as his principal offering. He was 
very heartily encored. The program opened 
with the beautiful “Leonore No. 3” over 


ture by Beethoven and closed with the vors 
piel to Wagner’s “Meistersinger.” 
For the last concerts by the Orchestra on 


Friday afternoon and evening of this week 
the musical public has taken a hand and 
will enjoy a program made up of composi- 
tions chosen by voting. The ballots for the 
final request numbers resulted as follows: 
Goldmark’s Overture, “Sakuntala”; Tschai- 
kowsky’s Symphony, “Pathétique” ; Pohlig’s 
“Impressions of America,” A Suite of 
Sketches, and Wagner’s “Wotan’s Fare- 
well” and “Fire Music,” from “Die Wal- 
kiire.” 

The voting on the program this year 
reached the largest number in the history 
of the Orchestra’s ten years, which, in it- 
self, indicates the amount of interest and 
enthusiasm in the work of the Orchestra 
under the inspiring direction of Mr. Pohlig. 
The composer-conductor himself has been 
paid a very graceful compliment in that one 
of the numbers voted into the last program 
is his own lively “Impressions of America.” 
It is not always easy for a conductor to 
make up a request program so as to main- 
tain harmonious balance and a logical open- 
ing and conclusion out of compositions 
voted into favor, but Mr. Pohlig has been 
able to take the command of the enthu- 
siastic concertgoers and arrange the num- 
bers in a way that gives a program with 
striking contrasts and which also will en- 
able him to put the Orchestra through its 
paces as a body of virtuosi performers who 
are capable of the most splendid results 
under his untiring baton. 

These concerts bring to a close the tenth 
season of the Orchestra and in a way wind 
up a period of Philadelphia’s musical his- 
tory of the greatest past interest and rich- 
est future promise. The Orchestra finds it- 
self at the close of this period, and at the 
beginning of what is expected by all its sup- 
porters to be a great future, in the most 
satisfactory condition, after three years of 
harmonious co-operation under Mr. Pohlig. 
High-water mark in interpretation has in- 
deed been reached many times this year 
when the beautifully arranged programs 
were read by the conductor with an en- 
thusiasm and insight that made the com- 
positions seem to be re-creations, and with 
such a splendid spirit of spontaneity as to 
have the effect of an immediate improvisa- 
tion under the direct inspiration of the com- 
poser himself. Of all the concerts, how- 
ever, it is commonly agreed by experts 
among the listeners, that the second Wag- 
ner night surpassed any concert within 
years for the brilliancy in interpretation, 
in a program that was an emotional as well 
as physical strain on all concerned in its 
production. The numbers selected gave the 
director a chance to test all the choirs, all 
the individual performers in the Orchestra 
and the result was a fresh revelation of the 
Orchestra as an amazingly well-welded body 
of musicians acting as a harmonious unit 
and able to achieve great results. 

This impression of the Orchestra’s high 
excellence this year, which is held by all the 
supporters of the Orchestra is also en- 
thusiastically echoed by visiting artists and 
specialists who have been here this season. 
Carrefo, Wiillner, Kreisler and Rachmani- 
noff in varying terms have voiced their ap- 
preciation of their appearances, as Kreisler 
expressed it with, “one of the six great or- 
chestras of the world, led by a _ world- 
famous conductor of the highest attain- 
ments.” 

Ralph Kinder, organist of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, will be the recitalist on 
the noted organ at Yale University next 
Monday afternoon. Mr. Kinder’s program 
will include works by Bach, Wolstenholme, 
Widor, Hoyte and himself. He has had a 
most busy and successful season here and 
has delighted thousands at his Saturday 
afternoon organ recitals at Holy Trinity 
Church. His selections are always of a 
high order as is his playing, which has 
stamped him one of the first organists of 
this country. S. E. E. 





Ricordi’s New Opera Scores 


Rome, March 5.—Commendatore Giulio 
Ricordi’s new opera, “La Secchia Rapieta” 
(“The Stolen Bucket”), was produced with 
great success at Turin this week. The 
composer is the veteran music publisher 
now in his seventieth year. The music is 
described as gay and elegant. 
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FEATURES COMPOSITIONS 
OF AMERICAN VIOLINIST 


Joska Szigeti, Famous Violinist, As- 


tounds Brussels Audience by His 
Wonderful Playing 


Brussets, Betcrum, Feb, 20.—Joska Szi- 
geti, the phenomenal young Hungarian vio- 
linist, scored a noteworthy success at the 
Salle Patria on February 15. Ms. Szigeti is 
a pupil of Hubay’s, and is considered here 
to be a rival to any living violinist. His 
technic is remarkable, his tone and inter- 
pretations beautiful. He played the Bach 
“Chaconne,” Tschaikowsky’s Concerto and 
works by Sarasate and George Arnold. He 





JOSKA SZIGETI 


A Violinist Who Is Having Remarkable 
Success in Europe 


was commanded to play before the Royalty, 
and there were many distinguished persons 
present at the concert in question. He 
makes it a point to play the works of living 
composers, and has played H. Harty’s Con- 
certo, Hubay’s Second Concerto and all of 
the works of George Arnold. The compo- 
sitions of the latter in particular have 
everywhere been received with every show 
of delight. The Guide Musicale, one of the 
foremost musical journals of Europe, eulo- 
gizes the orchestration of his “Elegia,” de 
claring that it could only have been done 
by one who was thoroughly familiar with 
Wagner’s scores. His “Réve de Sorciére,” 
“Arioso,” “Nocturne” and “Méditation” 
have also aroused the enthusiasm of all 
those who have heard them. 





American String Quartet to Play for 
Harvard Lectures 


Boston, March 7.—The American String 


Quartet—Gertrude Marshall, first violin; 
Evelyn Street, second violin; Ethel Ban- 
khart, viola; Mrs. Susan Brandegee, ’cello— 


have been engaged for one of the series of 
lectures which are being given by Pro- 
fessor Spalding, head of the music depart- 
ment at Harvard University, in Fogg Mu 
seum, Cambridge, Mass., April 5. This lec- 
ture will be on Loeffler, Dukas and Chaus- 
son. The other artists who will take part 
that evening are Mme. Helen Hopekirk, 
pianist; Mrs, Bertha Cushing Child, con- 


tralto, and Heinrich Gebhard, pianist. The 
quartet have other engagements for this 
Spring which will be announced later. The 
season has been an uncommonly successful 
one for this organization, both artistically 
and in a business way. Ras 


ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA’S 
LAST TOUR OF SEASON 


Local Musicians Interested in Brooklyn 
Appointment of Alfred G. Robyn— 
Auction of Opera Boxes 
St. Louis, March 5.—All St. Louisans 
were greatly interested this week in the 
announcement of the acceptance of a posi- 
tion in a Brooklyn church by Alfred G. 
Robyn, who has been associated with mu- 
sical life here for many years. Mr. Robyn 
will preside over the post of organist at the 
Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church 
in Brooklyn, lately occupied by Clarence 
Eddy. Mr. Robyn has been playing here at 
the Temple Israel, where he had a three- 
year contract. He was married a few months 
ago to a prominent Chicago girl, and since 
then has been traveling a good deal. He 
has a number of famous compositions, and 
his opera, “Yankee Consul,” has proven 
his best popular work. He was for years 
identified with the Apollo Club, and after- 
ward took charge of the Amphion Club. 
He states that he will still have the direc- 
tion of this club, and will come West for 

the concerts next year. 

The Symphony Orchestra returns to- 
morrow morning from its last road tour 
this year. The itinerary has been as_fol- 
lows: Tuesday evening, Kansas City; 
Wednesday, Topeka; Thursday, St. Jo- 
seph; Friday, Macon; Saturday, Columbus, 
and home Sunday morning for the “Pop.” 
concert. The soloist for the next Beetho- 
ven concert on Wednesday of next week 
will be Mrs. A. I. Epstein, soprano, perhaps 
one of the best-known musicians in this 
section of the country. The regular con- 
cert pair next week will have Theodore Du 
Moulin, the first cellist of the orchestra, as 
soloist. He is a newcomer to St. Louis, and 
is already a great favorite. 

On Monday last William John Hall gave 
a most pleasing recital, entitled “Songs of 
the Orient,” consisting of songs descriptive 
of Arabia, India, Japan, Egypt, China and 
Persia. It was very novel and much en 
joyed. Mrs. Hall was the accompanist. 

A distinctly interesting auction was held 
in the parlor of the Planters’ Hotel on 
Thursday afternoon by the boxholders’ 
committee of the coming season of grand 
opera. Fifty-two boxes were auctioned for 
position, and the proceeds will be used in 
the decoration of the Coliseum and meet- 
ing other incidentals not provided for to 
date. The set price was $100 for each box, 
and as high a premium as $75 over this 
amount was paid, 

Mrs, Frank Mahoney, who has been the 
soprano soloist for the Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Choir for some time, has resigned. 
It will be remembered that Mrs. Mahoney 
was one of the “hits” at the Charity Car- 
nival two years ago in her impersonation 
of Fritzi Scheff. She has a voice of ex- 
cellent quality. H. W. C. 











Bispham Aiding the American Composer 

David Bispham is doing much to promote 
interest in American composers. At all his 
concerts he gives a little talk about his 
American group of songs, and his remarks 
are invariably received with appreciative 
applause, which is continued with interest 








ZOELLNER QUARTET WINNING FAME ABROAD 











From Left to Right: 


Antoinette Zoellner, Joseph Zoellner, Joseph Zoellner, Jr., 


and Amandus Zoellner 


Be.tcitum, Feb. 25.—An em- 
phatic success was scored by the Zoellner 
Quartet at their concert in the Salle Erard, 
in Brussels. Their program included 
Haydn’s D Major Quartet, op. 64; Beetho 
ven’s Quartet in C Minor; Sinding’s Sere- 
nade for two violins and piano; Wieniaw- 
ski's “Airs Russes” and a group of piano 
soli played by Joseph Zoellner. The four 
artists proved admirable ensemble players, 


BRUSSELS, 


and their renderings of Haydn and Beetho 
ven were thoroughly finished and beautiful. 
Antoinette Zoellner proved herself a capa- 
ble violinist in the Wieniawski number, re- 
vealing a consummate technical mastery of 
her instrument and pleasing temperamental 
qualities. Joseph Zoellner’s playing of sev- 
eral Chopin and Schumann numbers also 
showed him to be a gifted pianist. The 
quartet has also appeared with success in 
Charleroi, Louvain and London. 





as the songs proceed. He has recently in 
cluded on his programs songs of Charles 
Martin Loeffler, Sydney Homer, R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman and Eleanor Everest 
Freer. Also, he is continuing to read “The 
Raven,” music by Arthur Bergh, with sen- 
sational success, and is having much suc- 
cess as well with Rossiter Cole’s “King 
Robert of Sicily,” which is a very fine com 
position, 


” 


CARL’S ‘CHORAL CONCERT 


A Program of Madrigals, Glees and Part- 
Songs Announced 


William C. Carl, assisted by the choir of 
the Old First Presbyterian Church, New 
York, will give a concert of madrigals, 
glees and part-songs, Tuesday ‘evening, 
March 15, in the chapel of the church, No. 
7 West Eleventh street. The soloists will 
be Cora Eugenia Guild, soprano; Elizabeth 
King, contralto; André Sarto, baritone; 
Hendrika Troostwyk, violinist, and Angela 
Diller at the piano. The proceeds of the 
concert will go to provide vestments for 
the choir. The following interesting pro- 
gram has been arranged by Mr. Carl: 


“The Rhine-raft Song,” Pinsuti; “Chi la Gag 
liarda (1550), Donato; solo, “Pilgrim's Song,” 
Tschaikowsky, Elizabeth King; “Sonntag Rogate,”’ 
Wermann; “The Minstrel Boy,” Old Irish; solo, 
Pastoral (Old English), Carey, Cora Eugenia 
Guild; choral ballad, ‘“‘The Miller’ s Wooing,” 


I'aning, solos by Miss Guild and Mr. Sarto; violin 
solo, omanee. Rubinstein, Hendrika Troostwyk; 
Old French Chanson, seventeenth century; 
“Cherry Ripe,” Leopold Damrosch; Prologue from 
“Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo, Andre Sarto; “O, Mis- 
tress Mine,” Ambrose; “Sleep, Gentle Lady,” 
Bishop; March and Chorus from ‘*Tannhauser,”’ 
W agner. 





Small Carnegie Hall Fire 
A small blaze in the studio of Jennie 
Cornell, on the eleventh floor of Carnegie 
Hall, New York, March 5, did about $20 
worth of damage. 


ELMAN AT METROPOLITAN 


Farewell Appearance There— 
Renaud in Manhattan Concert 


Mischa Elman was once more and for the 
last time this season the principal attraction 
of the Metropolitan Opera House Sunday 
night concert, March 6. He gave an admir- 
able rendering of the Saint-Saens B Minor 
Violin Concerto, a Tschaikowsky “Melodie” 
and Sarasate’s ‘“Habanera.” Warm applause 
followed his numbers and their encores. 
Rita Fornia sang the aria, “Tacea la Notte,” 
from “Trovatore,” with beautiful expres 
sion, and Jane Osborn-Hannah contributed 
to the audience’s enjoyment with the “Dich 
Theure Halle’ aria, from “Tannhauser.”’ 
Other soloists were Jeanne Maubourg, Her- 
mann Jadlowker, Clarence Whitehill and 
Robert Blass. The orchestra was under 
Max Bendix. 

Maurice Renaud was the chief attraction 
of the Manhattan Opera House concert of 
the same date. Ihe French baritone was 
heard in the “Evening Star” romance from 
“Tannhauser,”’ the “Legend of the Sage 
Brush,” from “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame,” the serenade from “Don Giovanni” 
and two numbers from Berlioz’s “Damna- 
tion of Faust,” and Schubert’s “Der Wan- 
derer.” The applause amounted to an ova- 


His 


tion. 
Others who appeared were Mesdames 
Grippon, Carmen Melis, Gerville-Réache 


and Miranda, and Messrs. Orville Harrold, 
Dufour, Devries and Zerola. 





London’s Hope of Hearing “Salomé” 

Lonpvon, March 2.—The success of “Elek- 
tra” at Covent Garden is making Londoners 
regret the censor’s ban on “Salome,” and 
the hope is being expressed that, as Queen 
Alexandra saw “Elektra,” she may find it 
possible to use her influence to have ‘Sa- 
lomé” produced, as she did in the case of 
“Samson and Delilah.” 
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NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 








Detailed description of the old English 
Morris Dance* is to be found in Josephine 
Brower’s pamphlet recently issued by No- 
vello. Diagrams, music and minute in- 
structions in all the technicalities of the 
dance appear on every page, eleven dances 
altogether being considered. They are 
called “Shepherd’s Hey,” “Constant Billy,” 
“Bluff King Hal,” “Blue-Eyed Stranger,” 
“Laudanum Bunches,” “Trunkles,” “Rigs 
o’ Marlowe,” “How D’ye Do,” “Country 
Gardens,” and so on. 
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* THe Morris DANCE. 
dances as performed by the Morris-Men of 


land. Edited by Josephine Brower. Price $1.00. 
Paper, 38 pages. New York: The H. W. Gray 
Company, sole agents for Novello & Co., London. 


A new book of songs has been published 
by C. C. Birchard & Co., of Boston, which 
should prove an endless source of profit 
and delight. This is “One Hundred Folk- 
songs from Many Countries.”* These 
songs have been selected, edited and ar- 
ranged by Henry F. Gilbert after a study 
of the folksong literature of the world 
covering a number of years. It has been 
Mr. Gilbert’s intention to pick out from 
the wealth of the world’s folksong one hun- 
dred songs of the choicest character, and 
which would at the same time represent a 
great national and racial diversity. Al- 
though this work is prepared primarily for 
schools, it should find a hearty welcome by 
all lovers of true melody. It should cer- 
tainly find its way into homes everywhere, 
as well as into schools. 





* One Hunprep Forx-Soncs, from many coun- 
tries. Selected, edited and arranged by Henry F. 
Gilbert. C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass., 50 
cents. 


Quite a number of old favorites will be 
found in the book, as “All Through the 
Night,” “My Old Kentucky Home,” “San- 
ta Lucia,” “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” 
“Brien the Brave,” “Dixie,” etc. But the 
work in the main is a gold mine of beauti- 
ful folksongs which are very little known 
to Americans in general, and which will 
win their way quickly by their great charm 
and individuality of character. The British 
Isles, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Swe- 
den, Russia, Bohemia, China, Hungary and 
many other countries are represented, as 
well as America. 

The treatment of the songs is simple and 
appropriate, and they are worked out as 
part-songs in two, three and four parts, 
except in some instances, where the melody 
alone, with piano accompaniment, is given. 
The part leadings are all simple, and will 
present no unusual difficulties, even to 
young singers. Mr. Gilbert is a great stu- 
dent of the folksongs of all nations, and 
he has harmonized all the songs in a sym- 
pathetic manner, preserving in all cases 
the racial characteristics—the Italian suav- 
ity, the Irish lilt or the American dash, as 
the case might be. 

Mr. Gilbert has written an interesting 
introduction pointing out the deep relation 
which folksongs bear to the development 
of all elaborated music, and speaking also 
of the origin of folksongs so far as it can 
be known, as well as of the different types 
of folksong. 

This book will prove educational in the 
highest and best sense, and will familiarize 
all who make its acquaintance with many 
of the most beautiful simple melodies of 
the world. 





SANG HARRIET WARE’S SONGS 





Concert in Orange, N. J., by Mary 
Cawein and Berrick von Norden 


Orance, N. J., March 3.—Songs by Har- 
riet Ware “composed a large part of the pro- 
gram of a recital yesterday at the home of 
Mrs. J. Hammond Bradshaw, No. 27 High 
street. Mary Cawein, soprano, and Berrick 
von Norden, tenor, were the artists. The 
composer herself played the accompani- 
ments to her songs and also rendered her 
piano composition, “A Song of the Sea.” 

Those of Miss Ware’s songs which were 
presented were “Moonlight,” “To Lucasta,” 
a setting of the verses by Richard Love 
“Boat Song,” “The Call of Radha,” 


lace ; 

the “Hindu Slumber Song,” “Sunlight,” 
“The Cross” and “The Last Dance.” Mr. 
von Norden sang also Brahms’s “Meine 


Liebe is Gruen,” Franz’s “Stille Sicherheit” 


and Hans Herman’s “Der Wanderer,” and 
Miss Cawein rendered Bohm’s “Still wie 
die Nacht,” Sehumann’s “Widmung” and 
Franz’s “Im Herbst.” 


The audience was greatly impressed by 
the imaginative power revealed in Miss 
Ware’s songs. Miss Cawein’s warm and 
sympathetic voice, united to her ability of 
emotional expression, made memorable her 
share in the program. Mr. von Norden 
sang in a manner that penetrated straight 
to the heart. A tenor of unusual gifts and 
experience, the resonance of his voice, the 
purity of his tones and his excellent enun- 
ciation and phrasing commended him as 
one of the finest artists heard here this 
season. 





Changes Among Boston Choir Singers 

Boston, March 7.—Mrs. Evra Kileski 
Bradbury, having been given a leave of 
absence from her position as soprano in 
the choir of Central Church, after Easter, 
Mrs. Laura Comstock Littlefield has been 
“~ ¥ to replace her. Arthur T. Hack- 

, of the choir of the Piedmont Church 
in Worcester, has been engaged as tenor 
at Central Church. He formerly sang at 
the Congregational Church in Malden. 


Charles F. Hacket, his brother, tenor in 
the choir of Shawmut Church, is to be 
in the choir of the Arlington Street 
Church. 





Victor Herbert Seeks Injunction 

Application has been made to Judge La- 
combe, of New York, in the United States 
Circuit Court, to enjoin William Pruette, 
the actor and singer now on tour, from 
“IT Want What I Want When I 


singing an 
Want It,” which he sang originally with 
Fritzi Scheff’s “Mlle. Modiste” company. 


Victor Herbert, composer of the song, is 
the principal petitioner. 

Wolfsohna Musical Bureaw 
1 West 34th St. New York City 
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BEETHOVEN THE MAN 





A Pen Portrait of the Composer by a 
Contemporary Observer 


The following, which appeared in a 
Stuttgart newspaper in 1823, is a pen por- 
trait of Beethoven as depicted by a con- 
temporary : 

“Beethoven is particularly fond of out- 
door life; even in the worst Winter weath- 
er he is not easily kept at home a whole 
day, and when spending the Summer in the 
country he is generally out before sunrise 
in Nature’s blooming garden. No wonder, 
then, that his works are glorious like her- 
self, and that, in the contemplation of 
them we are drawn nearer to the spiritual 
world. He receives daily proofs from all 
parts of Europe, and even of America, of 
the recognition of his genius. He has been 
much troubled by the loss of all his letters 
during his removal from the country to the 
town, and which was occasioned either 
through the carelessness or faithlessness 
of the person entrusted with the transport 
of his goods. Being so absorbed in his art, 
he is frequently imposed upon. 

“Beethoven’s physique indicates intense 
strength, and his head recalls Ossian’s gray- 
haired bards of the Ullin. The portrait of 
him in the shops is very good. He is quick 
in his movements, and hates slowness. His 
table is simple but well appointed, and he 
is particularly fond of game, which he con- 
siders most wholesome food. He takes wine 
with moderation, drinking generally only 
the red Austrian, as the Hungarian does 
not agree with him. In the Winter, when he 
is in Vienna, he likes to look through the 
newspapers over a small cup of coffee in 
a coffee-house, to smoke a pipe or to con- 
verse with his friends before taking his 
after-dinner walk. As he works far into 
the night, and rises very early, it often 
happens that he takes an hour’s nap after 
his walk. He finds it injurious to live in a 
house with a northerly aspect, or exposed 
to strong winds, for he is very subject to 
rheumatism, to which he attributes his deaf- 
ness.”"—The Etude. 





A Brooklyn Organist’s Appreciation 


BrookiyNn, March 1, 1910. 
To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

Enclosed find check of $2 in payment for 
subscription to your most valuable paper. 
I await with eagerness its weekly arrival, 
and read its pages with great interest. 
Musica America is undoubtedly among 
the foremost, if not the foremost, musical 
paper before the public to-day. 

With best wishes for continued prosper- 
ity, I am H. S. ScHWEItTzeEr, 
Organist and Choirmaster Christ English 

Lutheran Church. 


?}CHALMER 
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lin and Vienna, says: 

May rst, 1908. 

I studied under the greatest 
masters wherever my professional 
life led me, but I found nowhere 
as clear and natural a course of 
tuition as Madame de Rigaud 
uses in her lessons. (Translation.) 
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ANNA OTTEN’S BERLIN DEBUT 


American Violinist Shows 


Admirable Accomplishments—Jacques 


Thibaud’s Appearance—Recitals of a Week 


Bertin, Feb. 21.—On Thursday evening 
Anna Otten, a young American violinist, 
made her début in the Beethoven Saal, with 
the assistance of the Philharmonic Orches- 


tra, under Dr. Kunwald. She played the 
Concertos of Mozart and Brahms, both in 
E flat major, as also the Rondo Capriccioso 
of Saint-Saéns. This latter composition was 
brilliantly rendered, showing a depth of 
artistic comprehension. Her technic is of 
a sureness and precision which bear evi- 
dence of much hard practice. Her bowing 
is excellent, and musically she belongs to 
the few who respect the proper sense of 
rhythm. Miss Otten will play the same 
program at a concert in Vienna on Satur- 
day in the “Grossen Musik-Vereins Saal.” 

On Monday evening Lola Rally gave her 
annual song recital, before a large audi- 
ence in the Mozart Saal. Miss Rally has a 
charming stage presence. It would scarcely 
be fair to criticise her according to the 
standard laid down for most other artists, 
for her work represents a specialty in itself. 
She would do well, though, not to sing 
classical songs exclusively, for here one is 
inclined to draw comparisons, and, besides, 
her genre lies in another direction. She 
certainly has the material for a successful 
singer of classical music, but for the pres- 
ent the registers of her voice require equali- 
zation. With her naturally excellent head 
voice she might attain far better results 
after a little serious study. 

Wednesday evening a young Russian vio- 
linist, Daniel Melsa, made his début in the 
Blithner Saal. He was assisted by the 
Bliithner Orchestra. The program included 
the Tschaikowsky Concerto and the D 
Major Concerto of Prof. Gernsheim, who 
conducted his own composition with tem- 
perament. Daniel Melsa is unquestionably 
a young violinistic talent who already shows 
evidence of much diligent and conscientious 
study, without, though, as yet, manifesting 
any pronounced artistic personality. 

Leonid Kreutzer, a pianist of good repute, 
tried his hand at conducting on Friday 
evening in the Philharmonie. The soloist 
of the evening was the violinist Efrem 
Zimbalist, who surprised the audience by 
his extraordinary technic and soul-stirring 
playing. The evening’s program was a 
most interesting one, including, besides a 
novelty by Scriabine (Symphonie No. 2, 
in C Minor, op. 29), the Concerto in A 
Minor, op. 28, of Glazounow, for violin and 
orchestra, the Preludium and Fugue in G 
Minor, of Bach, and Reger’s Symphonischer 
Prolog to a Tragedy, op. 108. Scriabine’s 
C Minor Symphony presents many interest- 
ing features. The endeavor to create, above 
all, melodic effects, is evident. In the last 
movement the theme is treated somewhat 
monotonously. The Andante and Allegro 
pleased me best, the climaxes being verit- 
able masterpieces. A strong factor is rep- 
resented by the instrumentation, which is 
excellent throughout. Mr. Kreutzer proved 
himself a conductor of no mean ability, 
having the orchestra at all times well under 
control He makes no unnecessary nor 
exaggerated gestures. At times he seems 


to copy Nikisch, but so long as he gets 
the results, such little mannerisms are ex- 
cusable. 

On the same evening Max Pauer, the 
pianist, gave his first concert of the season. 
The program consisted entirely of Schu- 
mann, probably in commemoration of the 
centenary of the composer’s birth (June 10, 
1910). The program included the Sonata 
in F Minor, op. 14; “Kinderscenen,” op. 15; 
the Fantasie C Major, op. 17, and the AI- 


Fergusson is one of the few foreigners 
who can really sing German. His singing 
is devoid of any of those palatine sounds 
which so many of our countrymen produce 
when trying to sing in German. That 
which in former years was little to my lik- 
ing, ie, the somewhat nasal quality of 
the tone, Mr. Fergusson has lost entirely, 
and his voice sounds pure and true. He 
has an exquisite diminuendo, the piano 
always retaining sufficient carrying power. 
His interpretation showed him to be a 


very serious artistic personality who well 
deserved the enthusiastic applause which 
he received from the rather distinguished 
audience present. 
interesting, 
rarely 


The program was most 
some older works 
“Care Selve” from 


including 
heard, such as 





In a Berlin Students’ Room: Bessie Zaremowitz, of New York, at the Piano, with 
One of Her Companions, a Busoni Pupil 


legro Arabesque, Romance in D Minor, 
Study f. d. Pedalfliigel, op. 56, and the 
Toccata, op. 7. The rendition of the “Kin- 
derscenen” was a delightful blending of ar- 
tistic style and depth of feeling. Pauer 
shuns all cheap effects; the piece is pre- 
sented with a view to doing justice to the 
composer, with an entire self-denial on the 
part of the player. And this is where Pauer 
stands head and shoulders above a great 
many of his colleagues. His technic, with- 
out being phenomenal, is extraordinary, 
and ever at the command of a full-souled 
yet manly artist. All shades of tone color- 
ing are depicted in his interpretation of a 
piece. He is never monotonous, never 
commonplace, nor affectatious. It was to 
be deplored that this concert was not as 
well attended as it might have been. 

The second lecture-concert of the cele- 
brated critic, Dr. Otto Neitzel, took place 
in the Choralion Saal. This lecture-con- 
cert of Dr. Neitzel had a much larger audi- 
ence that the first one, on February 4. 
The program was again devoted entirely to 
Schumann. It consisted of “Davidsbiindler- 
Tanze,” op. 6, “Kinderscenen” and “Novel- 
ettes,” op. 21, and the Carnival, op. 9. As 
ever, Dr. Neitzel was instructive, entertain- 
ing and at times humorous. The music- 
loving public are undoubtedly acquiring a 
taste for Dr. Neitzel’s lectures. 

George Fergusson, the well-known Scotch- 
American baritone, gave a concert in the 
Beethoven-Saal on Saturday evening. Mr. 
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“Atalanta,” the “Vittoria, mio core!” of 
Carissimi, and “Tu mancavi a tormentarmi” 
ot Cesti. 


Finally the concert by Jacques Thibaud, 
in the Sing-Akademie on the same ev ening, 
is to be mentioned. Thibaud is a violinist 
with an excellent reputation, who is also 
well known and appreciated in America. 
He played an interesting program com- 
posed of Bruch’s Concerto No. 2, in D 
Minor, op. 44, for violin and orchestra; 
the Concerto in D Major, op. 61, for violin 
and orchestra, of Beethoven, and the Sym- 
phonie Espagiiole, op. 21, of Lalo. Thibaud 
is a violinist and artist above the ordinary. 
In spite of his vivacious Southern tempera- 
ment, he is fully competent to do justice 
even to Beethoven. The D Major Concerto 
had evidently been prepared with love and 
care; Lalo’s Symphonie Espagfiole suited 
the artist’s individuality rather better. He 
had moments in which he seemed to inspire 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, which played 
prilliantly, and with its usual precision, 
under its conductor, Dr. Kunwald. 

Erich Wolfgang Korngold, the twelve- 
year-old son of the well-known musical 
writer of Vienna, has just published three 
large volumes of piano music, written in a 
form which may justly be called phenome- 
nal in consideration of the composer’s 
youthfulness. It is reported that these 
works bear a resemblance to the composi- 
tions of Brahms, evincing at the same time 
a decided originality. A tendency toward 
Richard Strauss and Debussy is also clearly 
manifest. The first volume contains a so- 
nata, the theme of which has twenty varia 
tions, constructed with a boldness to make 


one gasp. The second volume is a suite 
of six movements founded on the “Don 
Quixote” theme. The third book contains 


a theatrical pantomime which shows a re- 
markable cleverness for scenic effects, and 
contains dance music resembling that of a 
modernized Johann Strauss or Delibes. 

C. H. Keerer. 





Heinrich Hensel, the Wiesbaden tenor, 
who comes to the Metropolitan next Fall, 


sang the principal part in the Carlsruhe 
premiére of Siegfried Wagner’s “Banadie- 
trich.” ‘Hensel is the tenor now notorious: 
in Germany for the suit he recently brought 
against the Kaiser. 





Clarence Adler in Huntingdon, Pa. 


Clarence Adler, pianist, scored an em- 
phatic success at his recent recital in Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa. He played numbers by Han- 
del, Mozart, Schubert, Beethoven, Chopin 
and Liszt which he interpreted with re- 
markably fine technical facility and poetry. 
Seldom has Huntingdon heard such playing, 
and the artist was recalled to the stage 
again and again at its conclusion. So great 
a velocity did he attain in one of the num- 
bers that his hands’ seemed a mere blur 
on the keyboard. 





Sembrich’s Farewell at Washington 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 4.—Mme. 
Sembrich gave her farewell concert yester- 
day afternoon at the National Theater be- 
fore an audience that occupied every bit of 
sitting and standing room. She was given 
an ovation at her first appearance on the 
stage, and this was repeated with even 
greater emphasis at the end of the pro- 
gram. Francis Rogers, baritone, and John 
La Forge, pianist, assisted greatly in mak- 
ing the afternoon enjoyable. Mrs. Taft, 
wife of the President, was in the audience. 





Tilly Koenen in Milwaukee 


Mitwaukeg, March 7.—Tilly Koenen, the 
Dutch contralto, recently entertained the 
members of the Deutscher Club of Milwau- 
kee with an interesting program of Ger 
man, English and Dutch ballads. In addi- 
tion to familiar selections by Schubert, 
Wolf, Brahms and Strauss, numbers by 
Paisiello, Bassani, Tosti and Van Ren- 
nes, in which Miss Koenen displayed her 
great versatility, were given. M. N.S 





Why Destinn Was Sad 


Emmy Destinn, the opera 
apartments at the Ansonia. 

Bertha Kalich, the actress, has apartments 
two floors higher up. 

Mme. Kalich used to sing in opera. She 
sang a full-throated song yesterday morn- 
ing. 

A third Ansonia tenant stuck her head 
out of the window and shouted: 

“Destinn, shut up!” 

And that’s why Destinn seemed some- 
what sad yesterday.—New York World. 


singer, has 





Still another Mozart has been discovered. 
This time it is a little Italian, who at four 
years amazed his friends with his improvis 
ing, and now, at seven, is composing so 
natas. His name is Dippo d’Aiutolo, and 
his home is in Bologna. 
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Jane Noria, of the Metropolitan Opera Co., Tells of Her Plans To 
Give Song Recitals 


The lure of the concert platform has 
taken strong hold upon Jane Noria. She 
took her first real plunge in Baltimore only 
a few weeks ago, and already she an- 
nounces her intention of “studying fewer 
operatic réles and spending most of her 
time enlarging her concert répertoire dur- 
ing the approaching Summer.” And the 
best part of it all is that she never dreamed 
that she would like it as much as she finds 
she does, 

“As all singers in Europe devote their 
chief attention to opera,” she told a repre- 
sentative of Musica, America, “I found 
neither opportunity nor. inclination to 
branch out into the otHer “field. Except 
possibly in Berlin there is much less.of the 
song recital business going on abroad than 
there is heré‘at-home. Artists seldom give 
concerts in Paris. Private and charitable 
concerts, where you sing a few operatic 
selections, are different matters; they are 
not the real thing. 

“Lately when it was suggested to me that 
I do some concert work over here I thought 
little of the matter until I suddenly found 
myself on the concert stage. I cannot tell 
you how agreeably surprised I was. I don’t 
say I’d give up opera for it, because I love 
the opera. I. have lived in it for years, and 
wouldn’t. think of going back on it. But I 
see that it is possible to do both. 

“T have studied about ten new operatic 
parts this Winter, and that means a great 
deal more than simply becoming familiar 
with the words and music. It means that 
you must study every little detail connected 
with your character and with the other 
characters. Consequently, when I am al- 
lowed a breathing spell of a day or two I 
don’t feel exactly like searching through a 
music library for songs to sing in concert. 
At least I haven’t so far. The way out of 
this will be to study fewer operatic parts, 
and this is just what I shall do next Sum- 
mer. As I see it now, a concert program 
should have plenty of variety, and should 
contain operatic airs and separate songs in 
proper proportion. When I sang in Chicago 
a week ago I found that my audience was 
delighted with the operatic numbers, such 
as the prayer from ‘Tosca’. and the waltz 
from ‘La Bohéme,’ which I gave as an en- 
core. Then I sang a couple of the less 
familiar Schumann songs, with which they 
seemed delighted, and some songs in Eng- 
lish. 


“It was wonderfully interesting to see 
how they received the English songs. The 
footlights had not been turned on, so I was 
fully able to see the expression on their 
faces. Such delight and wonder that they 
were actually able to understand what they 
were listening to! That made me decide to 
put some English or American songs on 
every one of my future programs, for that 
is the only way I would consent to sing in 
English. The customary translations of 
songs and operas I disapprove of. Why? 
Because they are so insufferably wretched 
for the most part, and because I believe 


that a song or opera should, when possible, . 


be done in no other language than the one 
it is written in. The moment it is trans- 
lated the words and music refuse to fit to- 
gether,,and no matter how good the trans- 
lation may be, the effect is other than the 
composer intended. 

“Wagner should, whenever possible, be 
sung in German, but his works will stand 
a good English translation fully as well as 
any other operas. Of course, something of 
the composer’s idea is of necessity lost in 
the process, but it is necessary that the text 
be understood. In French he is very un- 
satisfactory. Italian operas in French or 
German, German operas in French or Ital- 
ian and French operas in German or Italian 
are simply unspeakable. The only reason 
that such monstrosities do exist at all is be- 
cause in Europe people have a habit of 
wanting to know what is being sung to 
them. They are right in that respect. An 
opera is a play. But what would be said if 
all plays in this country were given in a 
foreign language? 

“Coming back to my concert répertoire, I 
want to say that I think it is time to stop 
giving the few hackneyed selections from 
which some persons never seem able to tear 
themselves away. Whenever you want to 
hear something from Schubert it is always 
five or six things and no others. Why, my 
Chicago audience was delighted with my 
little Schumann songs, and they were two 
of the ones that are hardly ever given at all. 


“T don’t expect to do much more concert 
work this season, but next year I shall start 
in in good earnest. By that time I shall be 
much more prepared for it than I am now. 
At the same time, I want to make it clear 
that I won’t let it interfere with my operas. 
I never could get along without them.” 





A CORDIAL RECEPTION 
FOR YOUNG VIOLINIST 


Leah Kohler and Pearl Benedict, Solo- 
ists with the Troy (N. Y.) Vocal 
Society 


Troy, N. Y., March 6.—The Troy Vocal 
Society, Christian A. Stein, director, gave 
the first concert of its thirty-sixth season 
on March 3. With the assistance of the 
Troy Conservatory Orchestra, the society 
won unequivocal success. The soloists were 
Pearl Benedict, contralto, and Leah Koh- 
ler, violinist. 

Miss Benedict displayed a voice of power 
and depth, but under perfect control, 
whether used in a dramatic aria or in a 
song requiring lightness and delicacy. Her 
appearance was most successful, and she 
was heartily encored., 

The surprise of the concert was the play- 
ing of Leah Kohler, a young girl but six- 
teen years old, who has just returned to 
America after six years with Sevcik, which 
was followed by an European concert tour, 
Miss Kohler played Wieniawski’s “Souvenir 
de’ Moscou” and Hubay’s “Carmen” Fan- 
tasie, two compositions which were well de- 
signed to exhibit her technic. In this she 
was entirely successful, her playing of the 
difficult harmonic and double-stopping pas- 
sages being brilliant. After five or six re- 
calls following each number, she was com- 
pelled to add encores in which she displayed 
a tone of smoothness and good quality, and 
gave further evidence of interpretative 
ability. 











heard 


Lucerne, Switzerland, recently 
A pupil 


“Die Walkiire” for the first time. 
of Felix Mottl was the conductor. 


BEATRICE GOLDIE WITH 
WOMEN’S PHILHARMONIC 


Marguerite Moore Directs Orchestral 
Forces Excellently—Amelie Pardon 
and Martina Johnstone Assist 


The Women’s Philharmonic Society of 
New York, Amy Fay, president, on Satur- 
day evening, March 5, in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, presented its string orchestra, 
under the direction of Marguerite Moore, 
with the assistance of Mme. Beatrice Gol- 
die, soprano; Amelie Pardon, pianist, and 
Martina Johnstone, violinist. The program 
was as follows: 





Adagio irom Serenade, Fuchs; “La Guitara,” 
Nevin; “Im Kahne,” Grieg; “L’heure exquise,” 
Hahn; “Chanson Provencale,” Dell’Aqua; “Une 
Chanson de jeune fille,” Dupont; Ballade. A flat 
major, Chopin; Romance, Canzonetta, d’ Ambrosio: 
Saraband, Blumenfeld: Polka, N. Sokolow; Belle 
Nuit, Offenbach; “‘Les Filles de Cadiz,” Delibes: 
Prelude, Rachmaninoff; Tarantelle, Moszkowski. 


The orchestra acquitted itself most cred- 
itably, playing with exactness and rhythm- 
ical certainty, and yet with excellent com- 
mand of nuance. Marguerite Moore proved 
herself an able director, and retained com- 
mand of her orchestral forces. 

Mme. Goldie displayed a voice of great 
range, with noteworthy high tones, which 
she used with marked ease,and effective- 
ness. Her songs were well chosen, and 
aroused the audience to great enthusiasm, 
making encores necessary. Mme. Pardon 
won instant favor by her piano playing, 
which was brilliant and technically sure. 
Martina Johnstone, concertmaster of the 
orchestra, added two numbers to the pro- 
gram, playing with good tone and expres- 
sion. 








Do You Practice . 
Systematically ? 


Get music weekly in your home with 
complete instruction. Join the Music Club 
whether a beginner or an advanced 
student, and do systematic work. Lessons 
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Sight Singing and Public School Music. 
Under the direction of faculty of leading 
musicians. 
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MRS. CLARENCE EDDY, Contralto 
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“If All the World 
Were Summer Land” 


Song by HOMER NORRIS 


Compass one octave. Two keys. Low voice P, 
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Published by SCHIRMER, Union Sqa., N. Y. 
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MARGUERITA SYLVA IS 
HELD TO HER CONTRACT 


Must Sing with Hammerstein’s Company 
Only—Wig, Morals and French Law 
Not Applicable. 


Marguerita Sylva must sing with Oscar 
Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera Company 
or with no other. Decision to this effect 
was given by Justice Gerard in the Supreme 


Court of New York, March 3, when he 
granted Mr. Hammerstein a restraining in- 
junction. 

Miss Sylva entered into contract with 
Mr. Hammerstein in July, 1909, in Paris, 
for his season of opera beginning October 
30, 1900, for thirty weeks, at a salary of 
$200 a week for eleven weeks and $250 a 
week for the rest of the season. The con- 
tract contained a covenant providing that, 
inasmuch as the singer’s services were 
unique, Mr. Hammerstein had the right to 
obtain an injunction in case she broke the 
contract. 

Miss Sylva’s contention was that the con- 
tract was void because in France the law 
forbids a married woman to make a con- 
tract without her husband’s consent, which 
in her case, Miss Sylva states, she did not 
have. She also alleged that Mr. Hammer- 
stein broke his part of the contract by cast- 
ing her for other than a leading role, and 
that his conduct toward her otherwise was 
such as to warrant her in breaking the 
agreement. 

Judge Gerard said that it was unques- 
tioned that for the number of weeks the 
plaintiff was in Mr, Hammerstein’s employ 
she received more than she contracted for. 

“The alleged insulting conduct of plaintiff 
and his son consisted,” Judge Gerard says, 
“as defendant alleges, in the fact that when 
she appeared in the part of Nedda plaintiff's 
son complained in strong language of her 
appearance in a blond wig. She also al- 
leges that plaintiff charged her with im- 
proper conduct. Plaintiff denies defendant's 
version of the wig incident, and denies that 
he ever charged defendant with impropriety. 
But whether these alleged criticisms of de- 
fendant’s wigs or morals were such as to 
justify her in abandoning her contract does 
not seem material, in view of the letter 
written by defendant to Mr. Hammerstein 
after the date of the alleged occurrence.” 

This letter, couched in amicable terms, 


announced the singer’s willingness to con- 
tinue with Mr. Hammerstein. 

Judge Gerard said that, as the Paris con- 
tract was to be performed entirely in the 
United States, and as the defendant and 
her husband, who is a United States citizen, 
have been Jiving apart for four years, the 
French law on this point does not apply. 

After the decision had been revealed to 
her Miss Sylva stated that she would sing 
for Mr. Hammerstein. 

“But I will not let him forget for one 
moment,” she declared, “that the court has 
decided that my services are unique and 
extraordinary. I won’t sing any secondary 
roles, for I was engaged as a leading so- 
prano.” 





Tetrazzini Must Testify 


In an action for $39,000 breach of con- 
tract brought against her by Isidor Lerner, 
Luisa Tetrazzini, of the Manhattan Opera 
House, must testify on March 14, accord- 
ing to an order for her examination before 
trial signed March 5 by Justice Platzek, of 
the Supreme Court of New York. Lerner 
alleges that Mme. Tetrazzini made a con- 
tract with him in the City of Mexico Jan- 
uary 8, 1904, by which she was to tour the 
United States under his management at 
$500 per night. The agreement, he says, 
was violated by the singer, who accepted a 
contract offered by the Venezuelan govern- 
ment to sing in opera in Caracas. 





Strauss’s Clever Ruse 


Kaiser Wilhelm’s opposition to the pro 
duction of “Salomé” in Berlin was over- 
come by a clever inspiration of the com- 
poser, says the New York Sun. Hearing 
that court influence was against his opera, 
Strauss composed two brilliant military 
marches. Of course the Kaiser learned of 
this, and his love of things military made 
him want to hear the marches. Before long 
Strauss was summoned to the palace and 
asked to play his marches to the Emperor. 
After that, says the Sun, Strauss heard no 
more of the court opposition to “Salomé.” 





Strauss vs. Straus 


“Elektra” has its farewell to-morrow 
night. “The Chocolate Soldier” celebrated 
its 200th time last night, and still goes on. 
It is the justification of the public taste 
and the popular price—New York World 
of March 2. 








ENGLISH TENOR OF 
FAME WHO IS SOON 
TO BE HEARD HERE 














WALTER HYDE 


The Covent Garden Singer Is to Become 
a Member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


New York will soon have the opportunity 
of hearing the chief tenor of the Beecham 
season at Covent Garden, London, for Mr. 
Hyde is due to sail for this country March 
12 to join the eMtropolitan Opera Com 
pany. The English artist has just achieved 
a notable success at Covent Garden in the 
village “Romeo and Juliet,” a new English 
grand opera by Frederick Delius, in which 
he created the role of the rustic Romeo to 
the Juliet of Ruth Vincent. He will prob- 
ably make his début in New York as Sieg- 
mund, in “Die Walkiire.” 

David Bispham was the practical “discov- 
erer” of Mr. Hyde, for the latter’s first im- 
portant role was in Mr. Bispham’s produc- 


tion of Liza Lehmann’s opera, “The Vicar 
of Wakefield.” 





Manhattan Musician Breaks Down 


S. Porpora, who plays the basset horn in 
the orchestra of the Manhattan Opera 
House, was taken suddenly ill just before 
the performance of Friday evening, March 
4, and had to be removed to his home. He 
was suffering from the first symptoms of 
nervous prostration, thought to have been 
precipitated by the strain of rehearsals of 
Strauss’s “Salomé” and performances of 
the same composer’s “Elektra.” 





Mildenberg Chorus for Maine Festival 


Nine hundred voices will render Albert 
Mildenberg’s four-part chorus, “Butterflies,” 
at the Maine Festival this Spring. Mr. Mil- 
denberg has just completed a brilliant or- 
chestration for this number. This work, in 
three-part form, was sung in December by 
the Rubinstein Club in New York, the Can- 
tatas in Philadelphia and the Ladies’ Cho- 
ral Club of Cleveland. 





“Der Végelhandler” Revived 


Carl Zeller’s charming and melodious 
operetta, “Der V6gelhandler” (“The Tyro- 
lean”), was given its first New York pro 
duction in eighteen years March 4, at the 
Irving Place Theater, by the German stock 
company. It was excellently sung, Lucie 
Engelke, as Brief-Christl’, heading the cast. 





New York State Teachers’ Rally 


A grand rally of the vice-presidents of 
the New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation took place in A®olian. Hall, No. 
362 Fifth avenue, New York, on Tuesday 
evening, March 8. A number of prominent 
musicians addressed the meeting. 





Concert of Barthélémy’s Music 
Richard Barthélémy played some of his 
own compositions, and songs by him were 
sung by Frances Alda and Andrea de 
Segurola, of the Metropolitan Opera, at a 
concert at the Waldorf-Astoria on Tues- 
day, March 1. 





Judges for Wanamaker Competition 

The annual Wanamaker competitive cho- 
ral festival will take place in Philadelphia 
next month. The judges will be John Philip 
Sousa, George W. Chadwick, Horatio Par- 
ker, J. Lewis Browne and Arthur Foote. 








ORCHESTRA SCORES DECIDED SUC- 
CESS. 
Large and Enthusiastic Audience Attends 
Cincinnati Symphony Concert. 





Stokovski’s Work Earns Personal Triumph 
—Program Varied and Pleasing. 





A very large and brilliant audience, num- 
bering more than 2,500 persons, assembled 
in Memorial Hall last night to hear the first 
concert in the series arranged by the Co- 
lumbus-Cincinnati Symphony Association. 
The audience was possibly the most repre- 
sentative ever assembled in Memorial Hall 
for a concert. Most of the prominent peo- 
ple in the music world, as well as the so- 
cial world, were in attendance and the 
scene was a most brilliant one. 

As was said when the organization was 
heard here last December, the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra Association was in- 
deed fortunate in the selection of Mr. Sto- 
kovski for its conductor, 

In the first place he has an abundance 
of personal magnetism. His conducting is 
fraught with deep musicianship and his 
reading shows a very genuine tempera- 
ment. 

Mr. Stokovski has a dignified and un- 
affected manner of conducting and he gains 
his effects with so little physical effort 
that it is a real pleasure to watch him at 
the desk. He presented a very beautiful 
program last night. 

The symphony was Beethoven’s No. 5 
in C minor, op. 77. Mr. Stokovski gave 
a noble performance of this symphony last 
night. The orchestra showed great im- 
provement since it was heard here several 
months ago. It played with splendid 
sonority of tone, with precision in attacks 
and with generally good smoothness of 
tone. A roughness in the strings would 
creep in now and then, and the treacher- 
ous French horns were not always true 
in attacks, but nevertheless the orchestra 
gave a splendid account of itself. 

The lovely andante in the second move- 
ment was sung out most beautifully by the 
strings. Mr. Stokovski got some tremen- 








SUCCESS OF THE CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, LEOPOLD STOKOVSKI, DIRECTOR, 


IN COLUMBUS AND DAYTON, OHIO 





dously effective crescendos in this sym- 


phony. He gains his crescendos with as 
little effort as any conductor I have ever 
seen. 

The rarely heard overture by Gounod’s 
‘Mireille’ was a welcome number. This 
overture is written in Gounod’s happiest 
vein. It is a very melodious composition, 
reminiscent, though at times of the com- 
poser’s ‘‘Faust.’”’ The excerpt from Bizet’s 
“L’Arlesienne Suite’’ was played exquis- 
itely by the strings and was enthusiastical- 
ly encored. After bowing repeatedly Mr. 
Stokovski finally acceeded to the applause 
and gave the stunning Vorspiel to the third 
act of Lohengrin. 

The Symphonic Suite by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff closed the program. This composition 
was heard here for the first time. It was 
a weird and fantastic composition, and as 
the program said, ‘Is music which reminds 
one of the color sketches of the Impression- 
ists.."" The composer paints in vivid and 
fantastic colors. He is hard to follow at 
times, but the effects he produces are un- 
mistakably interesting. His command of 
orchestration is that of a genius and he 
gains from the regular orchestral instru- 
ments effects for which doubtless Richard 
Strauss would have to manufacture new 
instruments, as Dr. Strauss has done for 
several of the tone poems and operas. 

Mr. Stokovski is apparently at home with 
this ultra-modern school of composition. 
He demonstrates that fact by his reading 
of the “Caucasian Sketches,’”’ which he 
gave at the last concert here. 

The band gave a highly colored rendition 
of the Rimsky-Korsakoff Suite and the 
composition made a deep impression on the 
audience. At the close the enthusiasm was 
so great that his band was obliged to re- 
spond again to an extra number. The Lo- 
hengrin selection was played again. 

The visit of this organization was once 
more a delight and the second concert in 
March will be eagerly looked forward to.— 
Oley Speaks. in the Ohio State Journal, 
March 1, 1910. 


° * * 
HUGE AUDIENCE IS DELIGHTED WITH 
THE ORCHESTRA MUSIC. 


Famous Leopold Stokovski Has Worked 
Wonders With the Organization. 





AUDITORIUM IS FILLED. 


Promoters of the Enterprise Praised for 
the Excellent Management. 





The largest and most brilliant audience 
ever assembled at Memorial Hall to hear 
a symphony concert heard the first of the 


series by the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra, Monday night, under the auspices of 


the Cincinnati-Columbus Symphony Asso- 
ciation. Nearly 3,000 people were in tne 
hall, and the audience included practically 
all the leaders of musical and social circles 
in Columbus. 

The audience which heard the conceit 
was decidedly an appreciative one. A num- 
ber of times the orchestra was forced to 
respond to encores, one being demanded 
after the conclusion of the regular pro- 
gram, Stokovski, the young conductor, 
made a most favorable impression, adding 
to the popularity he gained on the occa- 
sion of his last visit here several weeks 
ago. 

SHOWED IMPROVEMENT. 





The orchestra has not only improved 
since its last visit to Columbus, but it is 
greatly improved over what it was before 
its reorganization. Several very important 
changes in its makeup were noted by those 
who knew the old orchestra, and the 
changes have evidently been for the better. 

The program included Beethoven Sym- 
phony No. 5 (Op. 67), Overture ‘Mireille,’ 
by Gounod: Bizet’s ‘“‘Dream Pictures,’’ and 
the symphonic suite, ‘“‘Scheherazade,’’ Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff. The Vorspiel to the third 
act of “‘Lohengrin’’ was given twice as an 
encore, Columbus Evening Dispatch, 
March 1, 1910, 


+ a . 


Cincinnati, January 31-10. 

One of the most successful concerts given 
by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra this 
season was heard in the new Memorial 
Hall in Dayton, Ohio, Friday evening, Jan- 
uary 28. When Mr. Stokovski with a tour- 
ing force of sixty-five musicians presented 
a program including Weber’s ‘Der Frei- 
schiitz’”’ overture, Ippolitow Ivanow’s 
“Esquisses Caucasiennes,”’ Beethoven's 
‘*‘Leonore”’ No. 3, and Tschaikowsky’s Pa- 
thétique Symphony. The following criti- 
cisms from the various Dayton papers 
show with what enthusiasm and apprecia- 
tion Mr. Stokovski and his men were re- 
ceived. The Dayton Daily News says: 

What a relief it is to hear an orchestra 
under the leadership of a man who is not 
governed by rules and regulations estab- 
lished by forms, traditions and predeces- 
sors! The large audience attending the 
concert Friday night heard the expression 
of a strong individuality backed up by in- 
tellectual power and refined artistic taste. 

This orchestra is, by far, better than the 
old one in every respect. The choirs are 
exceptionally good and the players do 
strikingly fine work. Stokovski is a wond- 
der, and Cincinnati is going to realize a 
higher orchestral ideal than ever before 
The audience responded with great en- 


thusiasm to the artistry of this young 


master-conductor and his excellent band of 
men. He was given many recalls—after 
the last number the applause was so in- 
sistent that, after responding several times, 
he was forced to step to the podium, where, 
commanding the men of the orchestra to 
rise, he generously shared the honors with 
them. 

The program itself was a revelation. The 
interpretation was flawless. Leopold Sto- 
kovski is a genius, and his men read his 
thoughts and utter them with true master- 
ship. He was, perhaps, the youngest man 
on the stage, but won his way into the 
hearts of the audience rather because of 
his youth than in spite of it for he is so 
undeniably a master. 

It was a rare treat afforded Dayton at 
a great expense, but well worth the cost, 
for it marks an appropriate dedication for 
our fine new hall, and raises the standard 
of things musical in our lives. 

Quoting from the Dayton Herald: From 
the moment Leopold Stokovski came to 
the platform he had the implicit confidence 
of the entire audience, and all expected a 
treat, but what followed was a revelation. 

This young musician has attained in a 
few short years what many other musicians 
have failed to accomplish in a lifetime. 
The musicians under him recognize his 
mastership, and know him thoroughly, 
trusting him entirely for the success ofr 
the ensemble work. Neither they nor the 
audience were disappointed Friday night. 

From the first attack, which was perfect, 
until the dying whisper of Tschaikowsky’s 
Symphony none doubted the ability of this 
talented young musician, or his control 
over the members of the orchestra. They 
seemed to divine his very thoughts: they 
knew what he expected and obeyed his 
slightest motion. Hundreds came from a 
distance to hear a concert of this kind, 
and that more such affairs would be given 
Support and encouragement was shown by 
the representative audience which greeted 
this, the first for many a season, which 
can be classed with the really good things 
in music. 

Referring the interpretation of the Pa- 
thétique Symphony the Herald continues: 

The interpretation was ideal. The 
height of magnificance was reached in the 
scherzo in the third movement, which was 
sublime. The last movement which died 
away in a whisper ending before any real- 
ized that the movement was finished will 
long be remembered by that vast audience 
Involuntarily applause burst from every 
part of the room, and the young director 
was obliged to come forward time and 
again to respond to an ovation. He gra- 
ciously included the entire orchestra in the 
recognition, and insisted that to them also 
was due much of the success of the affair. 
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FROM ‘MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 








The Place of Theory in Piano Study 


New York, March 1, 1gr0. 
To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

Pianists who are successful as teachers, 
I think, will bear me out in my statement 
that theory is of the utmost importance to 
the beginner and not a side issue, to be 
taken up at some future time when the 
pupil is further advanced. 

The occasions have been very rare, where 
I have been recommended as a teacher, to 
find a prospective pupil who has had the 
correct preliminary instruction. The ma- 
jority of cases that have engaged my at- 
tention convince me that it would be to 
the pupil’s advantage not to have had any 
instruction; for it takes more time to wean 
one of the errors of not careless but in- 
competent instruction than it would to 
start them and build them up anew on a 
good, sound foundation, but this cannot at 
all times be done, and it stands to reason 
that one is apt to discourage the pupils 
after they have studied a year or so to 
have to start them at the foundation. 

Still, the foundation must be there be- 
fore we can go ahead. Music in this re- 
spect is a great deal like a language. You 
can teach one to read and write, but with- 
out at least a little knowledge of grammar 
both their reading and writing will be void 
of expression, parrot-like, or, in music, 
automaton like, and the self-players, in 
my opinion, are very unmusical. But if dne 
enjoys the playing of these machines they 
are a much better investment than instruc- 
tion from an incompetent teacher. I find 
that by teaching beginners to understand 
the keys they play in, the relations of one 
key to the other, etc., as they progress, they 
are enabled to take more interest in the 
art. I try in the simplest compositions to 
make them understand that the piano rep- 
resents a full orchestra and that when they 
are playing the high notes they must try 
and imitate the piccolo and flute, and when 
they play the bass notes they must try and 
imitate the big contra bass, and with the 
right hand to try and produce the singing 
tones or the melody, as the violin and vio- 
loncellos would, 

By doing this it is remarkable to see how 
even the simplest little melodies played by 
beginners shape themselves into pleasant 
selections, and the pupils thus taught un- 
derstand exactly what they are playing, 
what is meant by the composer and how it 
should be rendered. And it is safe to say 
that pupils will seldom tire of playing the 
classics and ask for the tingle-tangle music 
of the hand organs; for they will recognize 
the beauty and the depth of the better 
music and enjoy their classics more and 
more each time they play them, as each 
repetition brings forth to their fertile mind 
some new and beautiful apparently hidden 
theme. Whenepupils once feel this way 
toward their chosen art they are on the 
road to success, but when they complain 
they are tired of this or that, in most 
cases it is the teacher and not the pupil 
who is blame, for the instructor has failed 
to build the proper foundation to make the 
tedious repetition of exercises interesting. 

Jutrus SCHENDEL. 


Old Violins and Their Values 


RicHMonp, VA., March 3, 1910. 
To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

I am advised by the editor of the Times- 
Dispatch of this city to write to you for 
information regarding dealers and experts 
on old Cremona violins. I have one Cre- 
mona and would like to have it examined. 
I also would like to sell it if it is of any 
value. I will greatly thank you for any in- 
formation. A. H. Wooten. 

[The best way of establishing the value 
of your violin is to refer to some reliable 
authority, such as J. G. Schroeder, No. 10 
East Seventeenth street, New York, or 
August Gemiinder & Sons, No. 42 East 
Twenty-third street, New York, or C. F. 





Albert, No. 205 South Ninth street, Phila- 
delphia.—Ed. Mustcat AMERICA. ] 

Cucpeprer, VA., March 2, 1910. 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 


| have a genuine Hopf violin, about one 
hundred or more years old. Will you kindly 
give me some idea of the value of such an 
instrument? It is in fairly good condition 


and has a fine tone. O. P. Lovine. 
[Hopf violins were made by so many 
members of that family that there are at 


present from twenty to thirty varieties, and 
it is impossible to determine from the in- 


formation you supply the approximate 
value of your violin. The best method of 
ascertaining this would be to refer it to one 
of the three authorities mentioned in the 
reply to A. H. Wooten’s inquiry in this de- 
partment.—Ed. Musicat AMERICA. ] 





Beprorp City, Va., March 3, 1910. 
To the Editor of Musica. AMERICA: 

I know of a Stradivarius violin which 
bears the imprint 1719, and I believe it to 
be original. The violin belongs to a German 
professor of music, who has had it for fifty- 
four years and it has been in his family 
for more than one hundred years. It 
has a fine tone, and can be heard any 
night when it is played one-half mile 
from the house. Can you tell me who 
would like to purchase it for $5,000? The 
editor of the Times-Dispatch suggested that 
you might give me some information on 
this subject. Witiiam M. QuARLEs. 

[It is generally believed that there are 
not more than twelve Stradivarius violins 
in this country. The total number of violins 
reputed to be of this particular make is far 
up in the thousands, and, judging from 
reports which daily newspapers love to 
publish, they are being discovered in whole- 
sale lots in all parts of the country period- 
ically. You will have considerable difficulty 
in establishing the authenticity of the violin 
you describe. We would suggest, however, 
that you first refer it to one of the three 
authorities mentioned in the reply to A. H 
Wooten’s letter in this department.—Ea. 
MusIcaL AMERICA. ] 





Alice Zeppili’s Teacher 


M11Lan, Feb. 20, 1910. 
To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

Since Alice Zeppili has made such a 
success at the Opéra Comique this Win- 
ter, I have seen it stated repeatedly that 
she is a pupil of Jean de Reszke. That 
she may have taken some lessons of this 
distinguished artist I am not in a po- 
sition to either affirm or deny, but if 
three years’ uninterrupted study consti- 
tute being “a pupil,” this young singer 
is a pupil of Mme. Vivian, one of the 
most favorably known teachers in Italy. 

As Elettra Calléry she was for fifteen 
years a brilliant ornament of the Italian 
lyric stage. At thé end of a compara- 
tively short career she married and estab- 
lished herself in Milan as a_ teacher, 
where her famous Senola is constantly 
producing capable and polished young 
débutantes. K, B. G. 


No Apology Necessary 


Cuicaco, March 1, 1910. 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

Let us not apologize for our recitals: in 
the vernacular by stamping them as “in 
English.” Vocal music should be given in 
English-speaking countries in no other lan- 
guage. But in giving recitals or operas on 
the Tower-of-Babel system we might place 
at the top of programs, “Polyglot,” that 
such as did not understand foreign lan- 
guages might remain at home. 

Foreign languages are for the individual ; 
English is for our public at large. 

ELEANOR Everest FReEer. 





EMMANUEL WAD IN YORK 





Distinguished Danish Pianist Charms a 
Large Audience 


York, Pa., March 1.—Six or seven hun- 
dred people crowded Heidelberg Reformed 
Church, York, Pa., last Wednesday eve- 
ning to hear Emmanuel Wad, the Danish 
pianist, interpret Beethoven, Chopin and 
other masters. Camilla Stieg, contralto, was 
the assisting artist. Mr. Wad’s ‘performance 
of Beethoven’s “Sonata Appassionata,” 
Scarlatti’s “Caprice,” two Chopin études, a 
nocturne and a polonaise and several of 
Grieg’s “Lyric Pieces,” was distinguished 
by much tonal beauty, temperamental 
warmth and technical finish. As an encore 
he added a delightful minuet composed by 
himself. He was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

Miss Stieg sang with much charm sev- 
eral numbers by Tschaikowsky, Schumann 
and Harriet Ware. 





Anna Jewell, the pianist, who scored a 
success at her recent recital at the Ansonia. 
was engaged to play at the concert of 


the Euterpe Society at the Astor Gallery, 
in the Waldorf-Astoria, on March 10 
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THOMAS PLAYERS NOT FOR OPERA 





Bernard Ulrich Denies Rumors That New Chicago Company Is 
Negotiating with Symphony Orchestra Men—North Shore 
Festival Plans Announced 


Cuicaco, March 7.—Bernard Ulrich, the 
recently appointed business manager of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, denies any 
attempt to secure the services of musicians 
from the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, and 
declares there has never been a founda- 
tion for such a rumor at any time. Leo- 
pold Kraemer, who for several years was 
concertmaster of that orchestra, has been 
mentioned as a possibility for that position 
with the Chicago company’s orchestra. 

The Chicago North Shore Festival Asso- 
ciation announces its second June Festival, 
to be held in the Northwestern University 
gymnasium building at Evanston, Ill. The 
festival choruses will be made up of 600 
singers under the direction of Peter Chris- 
tian Lutkin and a children’s chorus of 1,200 
voices which will be recruited from the 
grade schools of Evanston. The entire 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra will also par- 
ticipate in all the programs. The soloists 
engaged for the festival are: Jane Osborn- 
Hannah, soprano; Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, contralto; Tilly Koenen, contralto; 
Evan Williams, tenor; David Duggan, ten- 
or; Giuseppe Campanari, bass; Allen Hinck- 


ley, bass; Marion Green, bass, and Albert 
Borroff, bass. The works to be performed 
are: Wednesday night, “Samson and Deli- 
lah,” by Saint-Saéns, with the following 
soloists; Mme. Schumann-Heink, Mr. Cam- 
panari, Mr. Williams, Mr. Duggan, Mr. 
Green and Mr. Borroff, Mr. Lutkin, con- 
ductor. Thursday night, “Artist night,” so- 
loists: Mme. Osborn-Hannah and Mr. 
Campanari, Mr. Stock, conductor; Satur- 
day matinée, “Young People’s matinée,” 
children’s chorus of 1,200 voices, “Legend 
of Bregenz,” by Bendall; soloist, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, Mr. Stock and Mr. Lut- 
kin, conductors. Saturday night, “Oratorio 
Night,” “Requiem,” by Verdi, soloists, Mme. 
Osborn-Hannah, Miss Koenen, Mr. Will- 
iams and Mr. Hinckley, Mr. Lutkin, con- 
ductor. The choral organizations which 
will unite in this festival are: The Evanston 
Music Club, the Ravenswood Musical Club, 
the Glencoe Choral Society, Ravenswood 
Men’s Chorus, the Choral Class of the 
School of Music of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Children’s Chorus from all the 
grade schools of Evanston, Barbara Anne 
Russell, director; Children’s Chorus, Win- 
netka, Mrs. Ralph Seymour, director. The 
management of the festival will be in 
charge of Carl D. Kinsey. 

In all probability W. L. Hubbard, who 
for many years has been one of the leading 
music and dramatic critics of this city, does 
not fully realize the esteem in which he 
is held. Not only do his colleagues deeply 
regret his withdrawal from the Chicago 
field, but the general public, who have read 
his criticisms with confidence and satisfac- 
tion, are giving expression to the high re- 
gard which they have for him and his work. 
He has always justly praised an artist 
where praise was merited, and when obliged 
to point out faults has done so in words 
of kindness. His place will be difficult to 
fill by any successor. 

A reception was held in the home of 
Mary Wood Chase on Monday evening in 
honor of Ruth Burton. While the gather- 
ing was a social one, the musical program 
was one of unusual interest, as it was made 
up of the works of Chicago composers, 
with one exception. Among the prominent 
musicians present were: Mrs. Jeanette 
Durno Collins, Margaret Tiffany, Mr. and 
Mrs. Nixon, Mme. Birdice Blye Richard- 
son, Mrs. Hannah Butler, Mr. and Mrs. 
Heniot Levy and many others, including 
Mr. and Mrs. Clayton F. Summ, the well- 
known publisher. 

The third of a series of lecture-recitals 
being given by Lester Bartlett Jones oc- 
curred on Tuesday evening in Lincoln Cen- 
ter. The general subject being discussed 
by Mr. Jones is “The Growth of Song,” 
and the topic for this evening was “Masters 
of German Songs.” 

William H. Sherwood was the principal 
soloist on Tuesday evening in the program 
of the Seminary Course concert at Carpen- 
ter Hall. Among other numbers he gave 
the MacDowell concerto, which he played 
with all the technical skill and interpreta- 
tive understanding for which he is’so well 
known. He was assisted by May E. Sell- 
storm, who played the orchestral parts for 
second piano. 

Della Thal, pianist, was heard in recital 
in Music Hall on Tuesday evening, March 
1, when she presented a program including 
MacDowell’s Sonata, op. 45, minor 
(Tragica), and compositions of Brahms, 


Chopin, Rachmaninoff, MacDowell, Sgam- 
bati and ,Strauss-Tausig. Her work gives 
ample evidence of careful study and analy- 
sis. She appears to have outlined her task 
most carefully, and in her presentation of 
the composition is faithful to her conception 
of its beauties and meaning. Her playing 
of the sonata was particularly creditable, 
and the phrasing and shading were well 
executed. She also included the Serenade, 


’ op. 16, B flat major, by MacDowell. Among 


the smaller numbers which she played were 
Nenia, op. 18, No. 3, and Etude de Concert, 
op. 10, No. 2, by Sgambati, under whose 
instructions these numbers were studied. 

Edward Walker, tenor, and Mrs. Wilhelm 
Middelschulte, organist, gave a recital re- 
cently in which the program included selec- 
tions from the works of Bach, Handel, 
Rousseau, Klein, Rheinberger, César 
Franck, Dvorak, Verdi and Guilmant. 

Arthur Dunham, organist, will introduce 
the performance of Bach’s Mass in B Minor 
to be given by the Apollo Musical Club 
in Orchestra Hall on Monday afternoon 
and night, March 21, with the great Pre- 
lude and Fugue in B Minor by the same 
composer. 

The following program was given by the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra at the fifth of 
a series of concerts being given by them 
under the auspices of the Orchestra Asso- 
ciation of the University of Chicago: Over- 
ture to “The Magic Flute,” Mozart; Sym- 
phony No.8, B minor (unfinished), Schu- 
bert; Variations on a Theme by Haydn, 
op. 56, Brahms; Overture, “Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” Nicolai; Suite from the bal- 
let “Casse-Noisette,” op. 71, Tschaikowsky. 
The concert took place in Mandel As- 
sembly Hall on Tuesday afternoon. 

On Tuesday evening Liza Lehmann’s “In 
a Persian Garden” was given in Evanston 
under the direction of Marion Green. The 
quartet of singers who took part were: 
Mrs. Iva Biglow Weaver, soprano; Jessie 
Lynde Hopkins, alto; John B. Miller, tenor ; 
Marion Green, basso, and Katharine How- 
ard, organist. The concert was enjoyed 
by a large audience, and the soloists sang 
with good effect. Miss Hopkins, however, 
was obliged to omit her solos on account 
of the severe cold from which she suf- 
fered. 

Stella Haines, who recently made a suc- 
cessful début as a concert singer, filled an 
engagement at French Lick Springs Hotel 
recently, and the impression she made was 
so marked that the management has re- 
engaged her for another series of concerts 
extending over a period of ten days. 

Dr. William Carver Williams, basso, has 
returned from Missouri, where he gave 
song recitals in two college towns, on 
March 1 in Canton and March 2 in La 
Grange. Both concerts took place in the 
college halls, and Dr. Williams was well 
received. The accompaniments were played 
by Harriet Case. 

Mme. Gwennie Williams Evans, Helen 
Protheroe, Gertrude Consuelo Bates, John 
H. Parfet and Isaac Lloyd took part in 
the fifty-seventh annual concert of the 
Cambrian Benevolent Society, which was 
given last Monday evening. 

William E, Zeuch, organist, and Dr. Will- 
iam Carver Williams, basso, have been en- 
gaged for a program which will mark the 
opening of a new organ at Dundee, IIl., 
on March 7. They will also be heard in a 
joint recital at Woodstock on the evening 
of March 22. 

Heniot Levy’s Sonata in C Minor, for 
violin and piano, was given by Marion 
Williams and Eleanor Scheib at the last 
program of the Amateur Musical Club in 
Assembly Room, Fine Arts Building. 

Virginia Listemann’s recent engagements 
included concerts in Neillsville, Wis., on 
February 28; private musicale at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Clarence Wooley, of Chi- 
cago, on March 2; and joint recitals with 
her father at Saint Clara College, Wis., and 
Dubuque, Ia., on March § and 6. 

Among the numbers to be included in 
the program which Albert Borroff_ will 
present in his recital in the Illinois Thea- 
ter on Sunday afternoon, March 13, will 
be an unpublished song by Arthur Dunham. 

G. R. E. 





Urges Better Support for Philadelphia’s 
Big Summer Band 


PHILADELPHIA, March 8.—Despite the 
heavy burdens and responsibilities on his 
shoulders because of the strike of the trol- 
leymen here and the sympathetic “walk-out” 
of union labor in general, Mayor Reyburn, 
who has encouraged the musical interests 
of the city more than any other man that 
has filled the office, advises Councils to 
provide more lavishly for the maintenance 
of the Philadelphia Band next Summer. 
The Philadelphia Band was organized last 


Spring from members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra at the close of its season, and 
was conducted most successfully by C. 
Stanley Mackey, librarian of the orchestra. 
It gave popular concerts on the City Hall 
plaza and in Fairmount Park. The Mayor 
advises Councils to set aside $10,000 addi- 


tionally for its support this season. 
5. E. E. 


OPERA LAURELS FOR 
ANOTHER AMERICAN 


Italy’s Critics Praise Work of 
Carlotta Guernsey, a New 
York Girl 


Carlotta Guernsey, whose engagement for 
a series of appearances at the opera in 
Mantua, Italy, was reported in MusICAL 
America last week, is well known in New 
York, which is her parents’ place of resi- 











CARLOTTA GUERNSEY 


dence. In addition to being gifted with a 
voice of singular richness and beauty, she 
is endowed with a charming personality 
and a true artistic temperament. As yet 
her operatic career has been brief, but it 
gives promise of a most brilliant future. 
Her first studies were directed by Prof. 
Trabadelo, of Paris, and as a stage teacher 
she was fortunate in having Mme. Pierron 
Dombe, of the Opéra Comique. Her début 
was made a year ago at the Théatre Fém- 
ina, in Paris, where a most distinguished 
audience welcomed her with effusiveness. 

In Italy Miss Guernsey entered the school 
of the celebrated Vincenzo Lombardi, of 
Florence, who is known as one of the fore- 
most teachers who knows how to combine 
the old Italian bel canto methods with the 
needs of modern music drama. Under the 
most favorable conditions, therefore, she 
made her Italian début in the rdle of San- 
tuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” at the 
Teatro Nazionale in Rome. Critics and 
public united in acclaiming the advent of a 
great singer, and ever since her career has 
been a series of triumphs. 





Mme. Backus-Behr’s Sunday Musicale 

A large gathering was again entertained 
by Mme. Ella Backus-Behr at her regular 
Sunday musicale, given at her New York 
home on March 6. The assisting artists 
were Cora Palmer, contralto, who gave 
especial pleasure to her hearers by her ar- 
tistic rendering of several songs by Schu- 
mann, Franz and Dvorak; Miss Holt, who 
gave several dainty songs by Hallett Gil- 
berté; Miss Halma, the Danish violinist. 
who played several numbers with much 
beauty of tone; and Mme. Backus-Behr’s 
pupil, Lila Pickle. This young lady’s ac- 
complishments were thoroughly revealed in 
a MacDowell Etude, Schulz-Evler’s “Blue 
Danube” Arabesque, and Schumann’s “Pa- 
pillons.” 


CHICAGO CONSIDERS 
DEBUSSY'S YAGARIES 


First Performance of “ L’Enfant 
Prodigue” Fails to Impress— 


Soloists Win All Glory 


Cuicaco, March 4.—George Ashley Brew- 
ster, tenor; George Nelson Holt, lyric bas- 
so; Marx Oberndorfer, pianist; Louise St. 
John Westervelt, soprano, and Helen Law- 
rence, pianist, were heard last evening in 
a program which included “L’Enfant Prodi- 
gue,” by Debussy. The work of each of 
these artists proved highly satisfactory and 
the audience found much pleasure in hear- 


ing them. The Debussy work was preceded 
by groups of songs and solos by Mr. 
Brewster, Mr. Nelson, Miss Westervelt 
and Miss Lawrence. 

This was the first American perform- 
ance of the Debussy work, which in its 
original form as a one-act opera was pro- 
duced at Covent Garden on February 28. 
Any judgment passed upon it would amount 
necessarily to an estimate of the composer’s 
exact place in the field of composition, 
for this work is thoroughly characteristic. 
Its weird and extravagant effects, thematic 
intricacies and ultra-modern tendencies did 
not prove edifying to Chicagoans, who evi- 
dently have not decided as yet to accept 
Debussyism and all it means. 

The artists who presented this work for 
a public hearing deserve high praise for 
the careful preparation and study which it 
required. 

The audience listened attentively, and in 
all probability the indefinite character of 
the musical ideas were not made clearer 
by their inability to comprehend a text 
given in a foreign language which few of 
the hearers understood. 

This concert attracted an audience which 
filled the assembly room in Fine Arts Build- 
ing to overflowing, and which was enthu- 
Siastic in its applause. At the conclusion 
of the program the artists were recalled. 
They may well take the honor all to them- 
selves, as an expression of appreciation 
of their singing, as it is hardly possible 
the audience desired the compositions re- 
peated. G. R. E. 


BARRERE ENSEMBLE AGAIN 











Second and Last Concert Given by 
Wood-Wind Players 


_ Georges Barrére and his ten assisting ar- 

tists might profitably continue their series 
of wind instrument recitals much longer. 
lheir second and last was heard at the 
Stuyvesant Theater, New York, on Monday 
afternoon, and a large and delighted audi- 
ence applauded them with enthusiasm. Anna 
Arnaud, a French diseuse, was the assist- 
ing soloist, and Mrs. David Mannes played 
the piano part with much skill in Ludwig 
Thuille’s Sextet, op. 5. Aside from this 
number, the instrumental offerings of the 
program consisted of a charming Adagio 
and Scherzo by Reinecke, Gabriel Pierné’s 
exquisite “Pastorale Variée,” Vincent d’In- 
dy’s “Chanson et Danses” and the last move- 
ment of André Caplet’s “Suite Persane.” 
Mme. Arnaud’s songs were by Charpentier, 
Hiie, Bruneau, Faure and Hahn. She sang 
them with grace and expressiveness, and 
was heartily applauded. 

M. Barrére’s colleagues repeated in every 
particular the admirable performances they 
gave last week. There was the same per- 
fection and finish of ensemble, the same 
beautiful variety of tone colors, and the 
same poetry of interpretation. Such an or- 
ganization should not be heard so infre- 
quently. 





Acquires American Rights of Kelley’s 
Music to Shakespeare’s “Macbeth” 


David Bispham has acquired the exclusive 
American rights for the performance of 
Edgar Stillmann-Kelley’s music to Shakes- 
peare’s “Macbeth” overture, entr’ actes, and 
incidental music, both for concert and stage 
performance. He expects to make the read- 
ing of “Macbeth” with the Kelley music 
with the great American orchestras one of 
the principal features of his activity next 
season. This music is to be given in a 
stage performance of “Macbeth” at Coburg, 
Germany, next Autumn, and also in concert 
form is to be used in a recitation of the 
play by a noted German actor. 





Myrtle Elvyn in California 


Cuicaco, March 5.—Myrtle Elvyn’s West- 
ern tour will be extended and during the 
first half of March she will appear in Cali- 
fornia cities. San Francisco on the 6th, 
8th and roth; Oakland on the 11th; Fresno, 
the 14th, and Los Angeles on the rsth. 

G. R. E. 
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Jerome H. Remick Co, 


Music Publishers 
131 West 4ist Street NEW YORK 


We offer our newest publication 
of Art Songs, in the 








which is **‘A WREATH OF 
SONGS,”’ op. 70, by Adolph M. 
Foerster. It is a set of 6 songs 
by one of America’s foremost 
musical composers: 


“With Moonlight Beaming,” 
“Finland Love Song,” 
“Cupid Armed,” 

“O Fair; O Pure!” 
“Nubian Girl’s Song.” 
“Hidden Love.” 


They are gotten up in artistic 
form. Artists and teachers will 
find a wealth of musicianship 
and glorious opportunity for in- 
terpretation in this latest work 
of Mr. Foerster. — $1.25. 
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A CHAT WITH AUGUSTA COTTLOW IN LONDON 








Lonpon, Feb. 26.—Augusta Cottlow is a 
pianist who deserves all praise for her in- 
terest in the American composer. 

Perhaps no artist has played MacDowell 
more than she. I met her shortly after her 
first recital here, at which she had played 
the “Eroica” with such good success. 

Miss Cottlow said she was giving another 
recital March 3, and she trusted her critics 
would be as good as those of the first con- 
cert. I asked if she was returning to Amer- 
ica soon. 

“I do not think it likely, though I have 
an offer of a tour for next Autumn. I shall 
go back to Berlin, which I am making my 
headquarters now, and I have quite a good 
deal of concert work to do there, besides 
my own concert which I shall give.” 

In speaking of her playing I remarked 
the lovely tone color she brought out in the 
MacDowell Sonata, and asked her to tell 
me something of her plan of study. 

“IT always take each hand alone very 
carefully,” she replied, “and color and con- 


tour are always in my mind from the first 
moment. Also I try each day to bring up 
the interpretative side to the plane of tech- 
nical achievement if possible, so that the 
work progresses equally from all points. 
In this way the musical view of the compo- 
sition is never lost sight of.” 

Did Miss Cottlow compose? Only mod- 
erately. She could write music, but did not 
think it necessary to do so, as some pianists 
did; neither did she think her compositions 
would “set the Thames on fire.” This was 
quite refreshing. As a rule, pianists can 
do everything well, and they do cultivate a 
bad habit of composing, and by playing 
their own things neglect the works of those 
who really can compose somewhat. 

“T trust you had a nicé’Channel crossing,” 
I ventured, hearing the wirid buffeting the 
window outside. 

Miss Cottlow looked at me with sad 
eyes. “Don’t,” she said, “please don’t speak 
of it. I had nearly forgotten.” 

EMERSON WHITHORNE. 





“PIQUE DAME” GIVEN 
UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


[Continued from page 1] 


Emmy Destinn as Lisa sang her part well, 
though not always with perfect purity of 
tone. The rdle does not give much chance 
for characterization, but such opportunity 
. it affords Miss Destinn availed herself 
of. 

Anna Meitschik’s interpretation of the 
Countess is one of the foundation stones 
of her great reputation in Europe. She 
is a great artist, and brought a _live- 
liness and individuality into her representa- 
tion that makes her Countess a being wholly 
unforgettable. Her greatest scene is that 
in her chamber at night, before the coming 
of Hermann. She heaps obloquy upon the 
tone of the company from which she has 
just come, and reminisces to her maids of 
the Paris days when she was far famed for 
her beauty. She finally falls asleep singing 
the old air of Grétry, which Tschaikowsky 
has introduced in the opera at this point. 
Mme. Meitschik’s representation of this 
scene was a dramatic masterpiece. Her 
voice, as her acting, brims with rich and in- 
dividual character. 

Didur as Tomsky revelled in the tonal 
capacities of his part. His abundant votce 
fairly rolls and bubbles out spontaneously, 
like a mountain stream. Alma Gluck, the 
Chloé in the pastoral interlude, was vocal 
sunshine. It is about time that this beau- 
tiful singer should be heard in more im- 
portant roles* John Forsell sang the part 
of the Prince very well. The other parts in 
the opera were well sung by Wilhelm Otto, 
Adolf Miihlmann, Glenn Hall, Anton Lud- 
wig, Florence Wickham, Marie Mattfield 
and Lenora Sparkes. 

The music is the real Tschaikowsky 
throughout. It flickers and flames with 
genius continually, and brims to overflow- 
ing with melody, dramatic fervor, emotional 
warmth and with orchestral magic. There 
are sections in it that might have come 
bodily from the composer’s best sym- 
phonies. The work is, however, very 
frankly operatic in plan, and except for one 
salient leit motif, representing the three 
cards, there is little in the score to indi- 
cate the fact that a Wagner was revo- 
lutionizing most of the operatic universe. 
It is intensely dramatic, nevertheless, and 
despite Tschaikowsky’s Mozartian sym- 
pathies and the streak of Italian suavity in 
his nature, he lifts himself by the sheer 
force of emotional sympathy to the heights 
of a great dramatic composer. 

In view of the queer things which Mr. 
Mahler did to the score, it is difficult to 
determine what is the precise nature of his 
attitude toward the music and toward his 
hearers. It is usually necessary, for prac- 
tical reasons, to make cuts in operas pro- 
duced under circumstances other than those 
for which they were written. The neces- 
sity for this is easily understood, but when 
it comes to revising the composer's music 
bar by bar to suit the conductor’s personal 
taste, it is a very different matter. With 
the usual method of cutting, what remains 
is at least as the composer intended it, 
but Mr. Mahler, not content with leaving 
as they stood the portions of the opera re- 
tained, altered them at will and in detail, 
cutting out one bar here and another there, 





shortening up climaxes, and even omitting 
certain chords entirely from bars which 
were retained. Thus the orchestral ending 
of the first scene was altered by two curious 
omissions of a bar or two. At one point in 
the closing scene of the first act he omitted 
entirely two low chords which come as a 
very unique and individual introduction to 
a third of higher register. Further on in 
the same scene, he omitted one bar in order 
to telescope a place in the dialogue. And so 
on in a multitude of cases. One of the 
most serious of these was a passage of eight 
bars just after Lisa throws herself into the 
river. The scene has been emotionally ex- 
citing, and musicially it has become neces- 
sary to let the hearer down in some way. 
This Tschaikowsky has done in a most 
satisfactory manner, but these bars were 
omitted and the effect was one of abrupt- 
ness and unsatisfactoriness. 

It is true that these many alterations pass 
unobserved by the general public and do 
not affect the general impression created by 
the work. But those students who familiar- 
ize themselves with their scores very natur- 
ally want to hear the effects which the com- 
poser intended to produce, and even feel 
that they have a right to do so. But this is 
a right which was in no wise respected in 
Saturday’s performance. 

Another queer thing which was done was 
the rearrangement of the numbers in the 
second act, in which the closing scene was 
made to follow directly upon an earlier 
number of the act, the pastorale of “The 
Upright Shepherdess” being put over to the 
end. The important orchestral introduction 
to the scene in the Countess’ chamber, 
which was evidently designed to produce a 
most ghostly, hair-raising effect, was read 
in anything but that spirit by the conductor, 
and in the introduction to the suicide scene 
at the river bank, the important theme in- 
dicated by the composer to be played “very 
moderately” was given at a pace which 

made it sound like circus music. Where 
the voices enter it was slowed down to 
accommodate itself to vocal possibilities. 

As against all these things Mr. Mahler 
read some scenes with the most exquisite 
perfection imaginable, as was especially the 
case in the latter part of the Countess’ 
scene in her chamber, when she sings the 
old French aria, and in certain effects in the 
song of Tomsky, with its chorus of gam- 
blers. The very dramatic and beautiful 
prelude to the opera was splendidly given. 
The beautiful sarabande was unfortunately 
cut out, as well as the second stanza of the 
well-known and favorite song of Pauline. 

The setting of the opera is elaborate, with 
its picture of the St. Petersburg Summer 
garden, and its brilliant scene of the gam- 
bling hall. The costumes were rich, but the 
fact that they were made from designs pro- 
cured from Vienna instead of from the 
Russian designs, led to at least one curious- 
ly inaccurate result. This was in the first 
scene, where the children in the chorus are 
dressed in national costume, the costume of 
peasants, whereas they are the children of 


families in high life and do not wear that 
costume. 

New York has waited a long time for a 
Tschaikowsky opera upon the stage, but it 
has been well repaid for waiting. So 


melodious is “Pique Dame,” so picturesque, 
so wonderfully imaginative in its orchestra- 
tion, and so rich in dramatic possibilities 
even if melodramatic at times—that it 
should make a firm place for itself in the 
repertory. ARTHUR FARWELL. 
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TWO AMERICANS IN 
RECITALS IN LONDON 





Francis Macmillen and Augusta 


Cottlow Appear to Good Ad- 
vantage Abroad 


Lonpon, Feb. 26.—Francis Macmillen 
played some violin solos at the Chappell 
Ballard Concert last Saturday and met with 
deserved success. 

A full hall listened to a delightful recital 
given by Georg Henschel and Leonard Bor- 
wick the same afternoon. As usual, Mr. 
Henschel accompanied himself at the piano 
and his singing of such songs as Wolf's 
“Heut Nacht” and “Der Gartner” was 
thoroughly artistic and invested with that 
perfect musical feeling which this eminent 
artist possesses. Mr. Borwick’s reading ot 
Chopin’s B Minor Sonata was beautifully 
poetic and never exaggerated in phrasing. 

Frederic Lamond gave a recital Satur 
day. His playing is always technicatly 
sound and very scholarly, but often his 
poetic qualities are lacking. This was the 
case with his interpretation of the Schu- 
bert A Minor Sonata. — 

Viola Tree, the daughter of Sir Herbert 
Tree, gave her recital at Bechstein Hall on 
Monday. Her program did not lack in 
variety, comprising, as it did, songs from 
early Italian to modern French. 

I was able to hear all but the last two 
numbers of Miss Cottlow’s program Mon- 
day evening. It was as follows: 

Bach, Organ Prelude and Fugue, D Major; 
Brahms, Romanze, F Major, op. 118, No. 5; 
Mendelssohn, Scherzo a Capriccio; Chopin, Two 
Etudes (Moscheles et Fetis Methode), Scherzo, 
C Sharp Minor, op. 39; MacDowell, Sonata 
Eroica. G Minor, op. 50 (after Tennyson’s “The 


Passing of King Arthur’’); Debussy, Clair de 
Lune, Prelude, A Minor; Liszt, Mephisto Walzer. 


The Bach Organ Prelude and Fugue was 
perhaps the best interpreted number. It had 
plenty of charming color, bigness and 
strong dynamic qualities. The Mendelssohn 
Scherzo was quite lovely and naturally Miss 
Cottlow did full justice to MacDowell’s 
“Eroica.” The critiques were very favor- 
able and particular notice was given to the 
sonata. 

Mr. Buhlig gave his third recital Tues 
day. His scheme included the Chopin B 
Flat Minor Sonata and Beethoven’s “Ap- 
passionata.” The same day Godowsky cele- 
brated the Chopin centenary with a program 
of that composer’s works. His program 
was: 


Sonata in B Flat Minor (op. 35); Fantaisie, 
F Minor (op. 49); Ballade, G Minor (op. 23); 
Nocturne, G Minor (op. 37); Scherzo, B Minor 
(op. 20); Mazurka, F Sharp Minor (op. 59); 
Walzer, G Flat (op. 70); Polonaise, F Sharp 
Minor (op. 44); Sonata, B Minor (op. 58). 


A large audience accorded a fine recep- 
tion to the famous pianist. Mr. Godowsky 
played as only he can; not that one was 
always of his opinion in his readings, but 
that one felt the master in everything. Per- 
haps the piano was to blame, but when the 
pianist produced a big tone it was sometimes 
apt to be brittle and somewhat hard. 

The first performance (in England) was 
given, this week, of Rachmaninoff’s Sym 
phonic Poem “Die Toteninsel” by the Royal 
College of Music orchestral forces under 
Sir Charles Stanford’s direction. The work 
was well played, but evoked little good 
criticism. It was found lacking in contrast 
and inclined to be noisy. 

Godowsky had great success at the Phil 
harmonic Conect Thursday with Chopin’s 
E. Minor Concerto. His performance was 
technically perfect and the interpretation 
lacked in nothing. 

A “New Romantic Overture” composed 
for and dedicated to the Philharmonic 
Society was conducted by the composer, Mr. 
Mancinelli. I am convinced that the worthy 
gentleman has been imitating our dear old 
“Rip Van Winkle,” for his music should 
have been written more than twenty years 
ago, and of course played then. I wonder 
if dedicating inferior works to ancient so- 
cieties insures their getting a hearing. If 
so, this is a valuable hint to the striving 
composer. 

Archie Rosenthal was the second pianist 
this week to play a sonata by MacDowell 


His choice fell on the “Tragica” and his 
rendition of it was thoroughly musical and 
sympathetic. 

Elgar’s Symphony was again given by 
Landon Ronald at the fifth concert of his 
series; also Strauss’s “Don Juan” and De- 
bussy’s “L’aprés-midi d’un Faune.” In this 
varied program Mr. Ronald showed his fine 
musicianship. 

Hugo Zecker, the famous ’cellist, and 
Elena Gerhardt are appearing at _ the 
Queen’s Hall Symphony concert this after- 
noon. 

Augusta Cottlow announces her second 
recital for Thursday evening. 

EMERSON WHITHORNE. 


EMMA BANKS’S DEBUT 
A UNIQUE SUCCESS 


American Girl Succeeds Financially as 
Well as Artistically at Her First 
New York Appearance 


In this day and age, when the musical 
calendar in New York is crowded with con- 
certs, recitals and musicales, until the be- 
wildered lover of music hardly knows which 
way to turn, it is a remarkable thing for a 
young and practically unknown New York 
girl, just back from study in Europe, to 
make her début and make money above the 


expenses. And yet this was recently done 








by a young American pianist, [Emma 
Banks. cs 
Perhaps the secret of her success lies in 


the reports of her work in Paris, where for 
a number of years she studied with Wager 
Swayne. Her European début was made in 
the Salle des Agriculteurs, Paris, and her 
success was immediate. This led to an ap 
pearance with the Touche Orchestra, in the 
same city, on which occasion she was given 
an ovation, receiving unanimously favor- 
able notices from the several critics. From 





EMMA BANKS 


A Successful Pupil of Wager Swayne, of 
Paris 


Paris she went to London, where she gave 
a recital in AZolian Hall, achieving another 
success. And all of these successes were 
obtained through her own unaided efforts, 
this in itself being a commentary on the 
ability of the American girl to manage her 
own affairs. 

In New York her début was made in 
Mendelssohn Hall, before a large audience, 
which was so enthusiastic that it forced her 
to respond with an encore at the end of a 
long program. Here, too, the criticisms 
were more than favorable. Said the Press: 
“Her technic shows that she has had ex- 
cellent instruction.” “Her use of the pedal 
is good, and her tone is fine and varied,” 
was the comment of the 7Jimes critic, while 
the World mentioned “her forceful sonor- 
ity, plasticity of expression and technical 
fluency.” Both her New York and foreign 
notices pay tribute to the excellence of Mr. 








A FAMOUS VIOLINIST INSPECTS OUR NATIONAL CAPITOL 








—Photo for Musical America by Waldon Fawcett 


Mischa Elman (on the Left) and His Accompanist, Percy Kahn, Caught by a Cam- 
era in Washington Last Week 





Swayne’s instruction and the brilliancy of 
her playing. 


BUSONI’S ART AMAZES 
NEW ORLEANS AUDIENCE 


Italian Pianist’s Recital Causes a-Sur- 
prise to Southern Music 
Lovers 

New Orveans, March 4.—The Philhar- 
monic Society offered for its second at- 
traction Ferruccio Busoni in a recital at 
the Atheneum, on February 28. The mas- 
ter pianist played a remarkable program in 
a truly remarkable manner, now thrilling 
his listeners by his supreme virtuosity, now 
charming them by the subtlety of his art. 
Chopin’s A Flat Polonaise has seldom been 
given so virile and yet so poetic an in- 
terpretation as Busoni gave it. His seem- 
ing nonchalance in performing the most 
prodigious technical feats has a tendency 
to lessen the magnitude of his accomplish- 
ments in the opinion of the layman; but 
the student is not slow in recognizing that 
he is in the presence of a colossus of the 
keyboard. Those who went to hear only 
“an intellectual player” (which term often 
covers a multitude of shortcomings), or 
merely “a technical wonder” must have 
been agreeably surprised to have heard, 
in addition to what they expected, a very 
great artist. 

The third musical of the Philomele Cer- 
cle was held at Kimball Hall, and was 
largely attended. Jane Foedor-Camoin, its 
founder and musical director, has brought 
the organization to a high artistic standing. 

Mrs, M. A. Haas, contralto, was heard in 
a series of Strauss and Tschaikowsky songs 
at a private musical recently held. Besides 
possessing a voice of lovely timbre, Mrs. 
Haas has a fine temperament and a great 
deal of poise. She has studied under some 
excellent teachers, and reveals in her work 
the training she has received. H. L. 











Peabody Students in Recital 

SALTIMORE, March 7.—An artistic stu- 
dents’ recital was given at the Peabody Con- 
servatory Wednesday afternoon by ad- 
vanced students under Ernest Hutcheson 
and Pietro Minetté. The piano participants 
were Marie Hansen, Daniel Wolf, Cassan- 
dra M. Small, Austin Conradi and Nettie 
Ginsberg. The offerings were from Beetho- 
ven, Dohnanyi, Debussy, Stojowski, Mozart, 
Chopin and Moszkowski. Edith Coker, so- 
prano, sang the Mozart aria from “The 
Marriage of Figaro.” W. J. R. 


“Elektra,” after extending its triumphs 
to Austria, Italy, America and England 
since its premiére in Dresden over a year 
ago, has finally reached Leipsic, where it 





achieved almost unprecedented success at 
its first performance a few evenings ago. 
Aline Sanden had the name part. Strauss 
was present. 


WULLNER DELIGHTS BUFFALO 


Many “Bravos” Heard at His Recital of 
Songs 

Burrato, N. Y., March 7.—A select audi 
ence, consisting for the larger part of those 
who love what is best and highest in music, 
came to listen to Dr. Ludwig Wiillner’s re- 
cital at Twentieth Century Hall on March 
I, and gave the great artist a warm recep- 
tion. The program was made up of groups 
of songs by Schubert, Brahms, Schumann, 
Hans Hermann, Hugo Wolf, Sinding and 
R. Strauss, after each of which the fire and 
enthusiasm of the audience was so great 
that, after long-continued applause, a repe 
tition of Schumann’s “Auftrage”’ and 
Brahms’s “Kein Haus, keine Heimat,” was 
accorded. It will be long before the singu- 
lar and deep impression created by Dr. 
Willner’s supreme art and inspiration will 
fade from the memory of his listeners. The 
recitation of Schilling’s “Hexenlied” at the 
close of the program was another over- 
whelming and intensely touching experience, 

A more perfect welding together of the 
two arts can hardly be imagined, and many 
were the “bravos” and shouts of “wieder- 
kommen!” Coenraad V. Bos’s ideal musical 
support to songs and recitation was no less 
appreciated and enjoyed. M. B. 








Granberry Piano School Schedule 


George Folsom Granberry, announces the 
following Saturday schedule for the Gran- 
berry Piano School, Carnegie Hall, New 
York, of which he is director: March 12, 
at 11:30 o'clock, recital class; March 10, at 
12 o'clock, methods lecture, Mr. Granberry; 
March 19, 3 o'clock, recital, Chamber Music 
Hall; March 26, at 12 o'clock, interpreta- 
tion lecture-recital, Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer ; 
April 2, at 11:30 o'clock, recital class; April 
16, at 12 o'clock, interpretation lecture-re- 
cital, Dr. Elsenheimer; April 23, at 3 
o'clock, recital, Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn; 
April 9, at 12 o’clock, methods lecture, Mr. 
Granberry. 





Mignon Nevada, the daughter of Emma 
Nevada, has been winning new successes in 
Florence in “The Barber of Seville.” 
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HERRMANN PLAYS 
BRAHMS CONCERTO 


Concertmaster of Cincinnati Or- 
chestra Appears as Soloist— 
News of Local Musicians 


CINCINNATI, March 7.—The musical af- 
fairs of importance during the past week 
were the concerts by the Kneisel Quartet, 
and the Symphony concerts under Leopold 
Stokovski’s direction. The Kneisel Quar- 
tet appeared before a splendid audience in 
Memorial Hall, Wednesday evening, in a 
program of three quartets: César Franck’s 
Quartet in D Major, Mozart’s Quartet in 
B Flat Major, and Beethoven’s Quartet in 
E Flat Major. The audience was most ap- 
preciative and enthusiastic over the superb 
rendition of the program. 

The concerts of Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening were the eighth of the 
Cincinnati series by the Symphony Orches- 
tra, and Conductor Stokovski presented the 
following program, with Hugo Heermann, 
concertmaster of the orchestra, as soloist: 
Gliick’s Ballet Suite in D, Brahms’s Vio- 
lin Concerto, and Beethoven’s Symphony 
“Eroica.” 

Mr. Heermann gave the concerto an au- 
thoritative and masterly rendition. So in- 
sistent was the applause that he was forced 
to give an encore, playing Schumann’s 
“Abendlied.” Mr. Stokovski's performance 
of the Gliick Suite was particularly pleas- 
ing, and his reading of the Symphony was 
received with much favor. 

To-day the Symphony Orchestra left for 
an entire week of concerts in other cities, 
during which time it will appear in Mun- 
cie, Ind.; St. Mary’s,. Cleveland, Wooster, 
Akron, and Findlay, Ohio. 

The next Symphony concert will present 
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the famous English contralto Mme. Kirkby- 
Lunn, as soloist. Stokovski will also give 
two of the Debussy nocturnes, which have 
secured a vogue with orchestras this sea- 
son. The “Indian Suite” of the American 
composer, MacDowell, will also be given, 
as well as “L’Arlésienne” suite of Bizet. 

The pupils of Philip Werthner gave an 
interesting piano recital at the Walnut Hills 
Music School yesterday afternoon, when 
the following participated: Elizabeth and 
William Settelmayer, Julia Bernard, Marie 
Shoptaugh, Hazel Littell, Margaret Mc- 
Mahon, Sarah Hook, Lillian Hilton, Etta 
Sternberger and Juliette Williams. 

The May Festival chorus, which has been 
assiduously rehearsing all Winter, under 
Mr. Van der Stucken’s direction, has now 
gone through all the choral works to be 
given at the next festival, and will devote 
the remaining weeks to a review of them. 

John A. Hoffmann, tenor, one of the 
alumni of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, is enjoying successes such as are 
rarely given newcomers in the musical and 
artistic atmosphere of Berlin. Mr. Hoff- 
mann recently achieved a splendid success 
when he shared honors with the gifted 
organist, Edmund Sereno Ender, in a re- 
cital at the- Luther Church. He has re- 
cently been engaged to sing the tenor part 
in the “St. John’s Passion” of Bach, to be 
given by the Pfaunsschmidt chorus, in 
conjunction with the Bliithner Orchestra in 
Berlin on Good Friday. 

A large audience heard the first local 
presentation of Paul Bliss’s cantata, “A 
Midsummer Night,” given by the class of 
Frances Moses at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music on February 28. A number 
of excellent new voices were brought into 
prominence in this presentation, and the 
work of the chorus, composed of pupils 
from the class of Miss Moses, was highly 
artistic. The soloists of the cantata were 
Grace Shelton, Edith Bauer and Lucia 
Riedlin. 

The Monday Musical Club was enter- 
tained last Monday at Cable Hall by Mrs. 
Joshua S. Hall, Mrs. Sylvia Bell, Miss 
Young, Mrs. Herbert N. Denton, Grace 
Allnut, Alice Roth, Mrs. Effie Smith, Hulda 
Danziger, Eunice Bock, Mrs. Werner-West, 
Anthony Schath and Emma Wiethner. 

Frederic Shailer Evans, pianist; Bernard 
Sturm, violinist, and. Julius Sturm, ’cellist, 
all well known to the concert-going public 
of this city, gave an evening of ensemble 
music at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, March 4. The program included 
large works of Schumann and ~~ . 
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Boise City Audience Hears American 
Pianist in Brilliant Program 


Boise Crty, Ipano, March 5.—Myrtle 
Elvyn, the talented young pianist, delighted 
a very large audience at her recent piano 
recital here., She gave an exacting pro- 
gram composed of Schumann’s “Symphonic 
Studies,” a Liszt Rhapsody, Chopin’s A 
Flat Ballade and an Etude, Schubert’s 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark,” and “Erlking,” 
Liszt’s “Legend of St. Francis,” an ar- 
rangement of the “Lucia” sextet for left 
hand, by Scriabine, and a number by Deli- 
bes. These she played in superb style, win- 
ning salvos of applause, and being encored 
again and again. The young woman’s 
touch is almost masculine in strength, and 
her powers of endurance are very great. 
But she can be tender and superlatively 
poetic as well, as she revealed in her read- 
ings of Chopin. It was, however, in the 
tremendously difficult Schumann number 
that she rose to her greatest heights and 
gave an exhibition of technical virtuosity 
combined with emotional insight and poetry 
such as is seldom heard. 





Marie Zeckwer’s Success 


Marie Zeckwer, soprano, has been achiev- 
ing much success in her work in Philadel- 
phia and Cleveland. In the former place 
she sang the leading part of the “Blessed 
Damozel” in Debussy’s setting of Rosetti’s 
poem. It is music which requires a most 
delicate sense of shading, and in this re- 
spect the singer’s work was entirely satis- 
fying. Her tones sounded clear and sweet, 
and her facility of delivery charmed the 
large audience. In Cleveland she was heard 
in the soprano role in a cantata, “The Mer- 
maid.” She was obliged to assume it at a 
minute’s notice, but nevertheless sang with 
the utmost brilfiancy and beauty. 





Lydia Lipkowska, the Russian coloratura 
soprano of the Boston Opera House, is an- 
nounced to appear at the Monte Carlo 
Opera before the end of the season. 


SENORITA HIDALGO 
MAKES HER DEBUT 


Metropolitan’s New Soprano Has 
More Youth and Beauty 
Than Vocal Charm 


Aside from the American premiére on 
Saturday afternoon, March 5, of Tschdi- 
kowsky’s “Pique Dame,” of which there is 
an account elsewhere in this issue of Musi- 
cAL AMeEnrIca, the principal new event of the 
past week at the Metropolitan Opera House 
was the début of Elvira de Hidalgo, the 
Spanish coloratura soprano, of whose ex- 
cessive youth and beauty so much has been 
written. The Sefiorita appeared as Rosina 
in Rossini’s “Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” on 
Monday evening, March 7. 


Youth and beauty Miss Hidalgo unmis- 
takably possesses, and youth and beauty are 
much. But they are hardly sufficient quali- 
fications in themselves for one who would 
aspire to prima donna laurels at the Met- 
ropolitan. Unfortunately, they and the 
charm that goes with them were Miss Hidal- 
go’s principal reliance. A certain facility 
in the singing of florid music and some 
vivacity of acting, and a good stage appear- 
ance may also rightly be claimed for her. 
Otherwise, however, her limitations are as 
marked as the fact that she is but eighteen 
years old would naturally suggest. There 
is much promise, but no sign yet of real 
artistic fulfillment, and, if patrons of the 
Metropolitan should bring forward the 
claim that they are entitled to the services 
of none but finished artists, it would be 
difficult to account to them under the cir- 
cumstances of Monday night. 

Miss Hidalgo’s is a very small voice and 
very thin, not to say acid, in the upper reg- 
ister. In the lower and middle registers, 
though deficient in volume, it is not lacking 
in natural beauty. But it is exercised with- 
out evidence of much knowledge of phras- 
ing and tone production. In the upper reg- 
ister, Miss Hidalgo displayed an agile stac- 
cato, but a tone so sharp and penetrating 
as to be positively disagreeable. This was 
especially apparent in the Proch’s “Air and 
Variations,” interpolated in the lesson scene. 

In the matter of acting, the rdle of 
Rosina is not very exacting, and Miss 
Hidalgo’s engaging appearance aided her to 
accomplish what was necessary in this re- 
spect, if not with distinction, at least with 
a fair show of skill. When her voice has 
ripened and she has gained in experience, 
she will doubtless become an artist to 
reckon with. But that time is not yet, and, 
whatever may have been her much-adver- 
tised triumphs abroad, it is certain that she 
does not now measure up to the standard of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Others in the Monday night cast were 
Mr. Bonci as Almaviva, Mr. Forsell as 
Figaro, Mr. Didur as Basilio, and Mr. Pini- 
Corsi as Bartolo, all of them in parts in 
which they have often appeared here before. 
The orchestra played raggedly, under Mr. 
Podesti. 

Mme. Pavlova and M. Mordkine, the 
wonderful Russians, gave a delightful bal- 
let divertissement after the opera. 

The evening cycle of Wagner’s “Ring” 





‘dramas was concluded with performances 


of “Siegfried,” Wednesday evening, March 
2, and “Die Gétterdammerung” on Friday 
evening, March 4. In “Siegfried” the cast 
was practically the same as in the matinée 
performances of the cycle, including Carl 
Burrian in the title rédle, Mme. Gadski as 
Briinnhilde, Mme. Homer as Erda, Walter 
Soomer as Der Wanderer, Albert Reiss as 
Mime, Otto Goritz as Alberich, Robert 
Blass as Fafner, and Bella Alten as the 
Stimme des Waldvogels. Alfred Hertz con- 
ducted. Mr. Burrian’s Siegfried was vocally 
admirable, but he allowed himself to fall 
into that most primitive of errors of sing- 
ing direct to the audience instead of to his 
associates in the cast. 

In “Die Gétterdammerung” the cast was 
identical with that of the previous perform- 
ance, excepting that Jane Osborn-Hannah 
took Rita Fornia’s place as Gutrune. She 
sang and acted most acceptably. M. Bur- 
rian has never sung Siegfried more impres- 
sively than he did on this occasion, even 
the fault just noted of his work in the 
previous drama having been practically 
eliminated. The cast altogether was excel- 
lent and produced results that for sincerity, 
artistic and dramatically intense effects 
could not easily have been bettered. The 


- 


singers included Mme. Gadski.as Briinn- 
hilde, Mme. Homer as Waltraute, Clarence 
Whitehill as Gunther, Messrs. Goritz and 
Hinckley as Alberich and Hagen, and 
Misses Alten and Sparkes as Wellgunde 
and Woglinde. Mr. Hertz conducted splen- 
didly. 

Franchetti’s “Germania” was _ repeated 
Thursday evening, March 3, with Caruso, 
Amato, Emmy Destinn and others of the 
familiar cast. There was a double bill on 
Saturday evening, March 5, “Orfeo ed Eu- 
ridice” being followed by Mme. Pavlova 
and Mr. Mordkine in the first act of “Cop- 
pelia.” In the Gliick opera, Mmes. Delna 
and Gadski sang the titular characters. 





ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD PIANIST 
MAKES NEW YORK DEBUT 


Ellen Ballon Presents Two Lengthy 
Concertos at Her First Concert 
in New York 


Ellen Ballon, an eleven-year-old pianist 
from Montreal, was heard in a piano recital 
in Mendelssohn Hall, New York, on Mon- 
day afternoon, assisted by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor. Miss Ballon is a pupil of Ra- 
phael Joseffy. She offered a program that 
was more generous than judicious, consist- 
ing as it did of two lengthy concertos— 
Beethoven’s in C, and Mendelssohn’s in G 
Minor—one after the other, and a number 
of Bach pieces. Neither of the concertos 
is a particularly inspired affair, and the ef- 
forts of few players can scarcely make 
them interesting. The child is gifted with a 
surprising mechanical skill, which is all the 
more remarkable and praiseworthy in that it 
never becomes obtrusive, as is so often the 
case in the playing of youthful prodigies. 
Her passage work is very clear, and her 
sense of rhythm exceedingly well devel- 
oped. This she proved very conclusively 





in the closing movement of the Mendels-. 


sohn concerto, in which she also astonished 
her numerous hearers by her apparent tire- 
lessness. In shading and the expression of 
emotion she naturally leaves much to be 
desired, but these are matters which will 
come with years and experience. It is un- 
fortunate, though, that the attempt to ex- 
ploit this promising child should be made so 
early. 

The orchestra played as its separate num- 
bers Goldmark’s “Scherzo,” op. 45, and the 
“Scéne Réligieuse,” by Massenet. The size 
of Mendelssohn Hall makes such attempts 
sound unsatisfactory, to say the least. 





Piano and ’Cello Recitals. 


Battimore, March 7.—An informal re 
cital was given by Emmanuel Wad, pianist, 
and Bart Wirtz, ‘cellist, at the Peabody 
Conservatory last Monday afternoon. A 
delightful program was artistically ren- 
dered. Both artists are members of the 
Peabody faculty. Mr. Wad opened the re- 
cital with Schubert’s Minuetto in B Minor, 
followed by two Schumann numbers, Cho- 
pin’s Fantasia in F Minor, op. 49, was well 
layed by request. Chopin’s Scherzo in B 

inor, Op. 20, was so enthusiastically re- 
ceived that an encore was given. The re- 
cital closed with Grieg’s Sonata, for piano 

W. J. R. 





New French Baritone for Hammerstein 


CLEVELAND, March 7.—George Chadal, 
leading baritone of the French Grand 
Opera Company of New Orleans, signed 
with Oscar Hammerstein to-day a contract 
to sing with the Manhattan Opera Com- 
pany. He is the second of the artists of 
the New Orleans company to be signed by 
Mr. Hammerstein, Mme. Eva Grippon hav- 
ing been the first. M. Layolles, the New 
Orleans organization’s impresario, says he 
will not release M. Chadal without a strug- 


gle. 
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“FAUST” TO BE GIVEN IN A NEW FORM 


Miss Harron Completes Dramatic 
Arrangement with Music by Schu- 
mann, Gounod, and Others 


Beatrice Harron, dramatic reader, of 
Brooklyn, has left the beaten path of read- 
ings with music, and has arranged several 
unique programs which are of more than 
ordinary interest. Her latest addition to 
her répertoire is Goethe’s “Faust,” from 
which she has chosen the most dramatic 
scenes, and which she gives with a musical 
program of her own arrangement. This 
latter includes the music by Schumann for 
the first four scenes, the remainder of the 
work being musically represented by 
“Faust” music by Liszt, Gounod and Ber- 
lioz. 

This arrangement is given with the aid 
of a complete orchestra, stage settings and 
costumes. Of her work in “Faust” Miss 
Harron says: “I do not read ‘Faust’ or any 
other work in the general sense; I act it. 
It is my endeavor to make the characters 
stand out, to live, and in this I am aided 
by the music, the costumes, the stage set- 
tings and my acting. Nothing can be 
drearier than the emasculating of a dra- 
matic work like ‘Faust’ by the average 
reader, and my endeavor has been to make 
each moment of it pulsate with life and 
action.” 

Miss Harron has an extensive répertoire, 
which includes not only many compositions, 
which she reads to music, but also many of 
the great dramatic scenes. Many of these 
are arranged so that they may be presented 
with piano, and in this Miss Harron’s suc- 
cess is greatly aided by her ability to make 
her characters live and by her mobile fea- 
tures and expressive voice. Miss Harron’s 





Beatrice Harron, Dramatic Reader, in 
Her Studio 
vocal and musical training has especially 


fitted her for reciting to accompaniment, 
whether it be of orchestra or piano. 





MR. VON NORDEN’S SEASON 





Many Important Engagements Filled by 
Well-known Tenor 


Berrick von Norden, the distinguished 
tenor, has filled many engagements of im- 
portance during the past two months, and is 
yet to fill others before the close of the 
season. He will be heard on March 21 at 
an afternoon of madrigals to be given by 
Kurt Schindler, and later he will be heard 
at the Apollo Club, in St. Louis, with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and the Sang- 
erbund, in Buffalo. 

On January 8, 14, 16, 18, 23, 24 26 and 
31 he appeared in various cities with Liza 
Lehmann; on February 4 and 6 at private 
musicales in this city; on February 8 with 
the Rubinstein Club; on the toth with the 
Arion Society, Brooklyn; on the 15th with 
the People’s Choral Union, New York; on 
the 16th with Liza Lehmann in Milbrook, 
N. Y.; on the 17th with the Haarlem Phil- 
harmonic Society, in New York, and also 
at a private musicale in Washington; on 
the 28th with the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety; on March 2 in a recital at Orange, 
N. J.; and at a musicale in New York; 
on the 3d at the Belasco Theater, in New 
York, and on the oth at a musicale in New 
York. 





Thomas N. MacBurney’s Activities 
Cuicaco, Feb. 8—Thomas N. MacBur- 


ney, whose fine voice and excellent results 
in teaching have brought him remarkably 
quick recognition in Chicago musical cir- 
cles, will present a program before the 
Fine Arts Society of Oak Park on March 
22, in conjunction with Mrs. Saenger Steele, 
soprano, and Mrs. Lulu Jones Downing, 
composer and accompanist. On this occa- 
sion Mrs. Downing’s songs will constitute 
the principal feature of the program. 

Natalie Gilmartin, a pupil of Mr. Mac- 
3urney, sang at Hull House on March 6 
with unusual success. Her voice is of 
lyric quality and very flexible. Miss Gil- 
martin’s singing of Liza Lehmann’s “Bird 
Raptures” was excellent. 

\ vocal recital was given by Louise Bur- 
ton before the Chicago Athletic Associa- 
tion on March 6. Miss Burton is a pupil 
and assistant of Thomas MacBurney, and 
gave a well chosen program. Recently she 
has been meeting with considerable suc- 
cess in concert work. G. R. E. 





Russian Dancer at New Theater 


Anna Pavlova in “Coppélia” proved so 
potent an attraction when she appeared at 
the New Theater Friday evening, March 4, 
that for the first time in its year’s history 
that house was sold out on an opera night. 
Her exquisite graces won her unstinted ap- 
plause. An excellent performance of “Ma- 
dama Butterfly,” with Geraldine Farrar’and 
Rita Fornia and Messrs. Martin and Scotti, 
preceded the dancing. 

“L’Attaque du Moulin” was repeated at 
the New Theatre Thursday afternoon, 
March 3, and “La Bohéme” Tuesday eve- 
ning, March 8. 


MME. MELBA’S TOUR 


Canadians Will Pay Big Fees to Hear 
Popular Singer Next Year 





Halifax, Canada, is the city chosen for 
the opening of Mme. Melba’s concert tour 
next September, and about fifteen concerts 
will be given in the Dominion. For the 
first time Mme. Melba will visit Winnipeg 
and five of the new, rapidly growing and 
wealthy Western Canadian cities. While 
the railway jumps are long and expensive, 
the guarantees to Melba and the admissions 
charged are in proportion; the best seats 
being five dollars, with a minimum of three 
for the cheaper seats and for standing 
room. In two of these prairie cities, where 
the auditoriums are limited in size, a 
straight price of five dollars is being 
charged to any part of the house, and in 
all these cities, although the concert is over 
six months distant, the entire house is 
already sold out by subscription. Septem- 
ber will be devoted to touring Canada, 
while October, November and December 
will be given to the cities of the United 
States. 


MISS WOOD’S MUSICALE 


Boston Contralto Presents Pupil Who 
Has Scored Success in Opera 


Boston, March 7.—Anna Miller Wood, 
contralto, gave one of her Sunday after- 
noon musicales in her studios in the Pierce 
Building yesterday, furnishing a number of 
her friends with an opportunity to hear 
Virginia Pierce, one of her former pupils, 
in operatic selections. Miss Pierce is a 
soprano who has appeared this season at 
the Boston Opera House. Yesterday she 
sang two arias from “La Boheme” and 
one from “Louise,” and a “Negro Lullaby” 
by Margaret Cross. 

Miss Wood and Alida Bullard sang duets 
including Hildach’s “Passage Bird’s Fare 
well” and Foote’s “Summer Night,” and 
also a duet by Tschaikowsky. Marie Nich- 
ols, violinist, played numbers by Nardini 
and Wieniawski. 

Miss Pierce has been so successful in her 
operatic work that it is probable she will 
be heard in more important rdles next sea- 
son than have been given her this year 


L. 











Margaret Keyes Appears with Cleveland 
Singers 

CLEVELAND, March 7.—The only impor- 
tant musical event of the past week was 
the concert given by the Singers’ Club, at 
Gray’s Armory, Thursday evening. Under 
the direction of its popular conductor, Al- 
bert Rees Davis, the men showed a marked 
improvement in their work, and gave a 
spirited account of themselves. The solo 
ist of the evening, Margaret Keyes, sang 
beautifully, and won a decisive success 
with the audience. A. F. W. 





“The King of Hilaria,” a two-act musical 
comedy, of which the music was composed 


by T. R. Murray, ’11 Columbia Law School, 


was presented at the Columbia ‘Varsity 
show this year, Monday, March 7, in the 
grand ballroom of the Hotel Astor, New 
York. Some excellent chorus singing and 
remarkable toe-dancing by Morris Kinney, 
'13, were features of the entertainment. 





RONALD M. GRANT DEAD 


Boston Organist Had Served Many 
Years in the Oranges 


Boston, March 8.—Ronald M. Grant, or- 
ganist and choirmaster of Trinity Church, 
died here yesterday of pneumonia, after an 
illness of nine days. His death ended his 
brief career as organist of the Phillips 
Brooks Church. Mr. Grant, for eleven 
years, was the organist and choirmaster of 
Grace Church, Orange, N. J., and previous 
to that was choirmaster of St. Mark’s 
Church, West Orange. 

Mr. Grant was born in 1871. He began 
the study of music, piano, organ and com- 
position, at the age of fourteen, with Paul 
Ambrose, organist of St. James’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church, New York. Later he 
took a four years’ course in composition 
with Samuel P. Warren, now organist of 
the Munn Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
East Orange. Mr. Grant then went to 
Paris and studied organ with Alexander 
Guilmant. After completing his work in 
Paris, Mr. Grant went to London, and for 
nearly two years studied in the old English 
Cathedral choirs. Returning to this coun- 
try he took up the study of voice culture 
under George Edward Stubbs, organist of 
St. Agnes’s Chapel, New York. He then 
went to the Oranges, where he was one of 
the most prominent figures in musical cir- 
cles for years. 


MYRTLE ELVYN’S TRIUMPH 








Telegram Tells of Her Success in San 
Francisco Sunday 


A despatch received by Musica, AMER- 
1cA from San Francisco relates the amaz- 
ing success of the pianist, Myrtle Elvyn, 
at her recital in that city on Sunday, March 
6. “Exceedingly good technic her great 
characteristic,” it says, “and golden tones 
produced in profusion. She captivated the 
audience by the charm of her personality, 
and she is the most beautiful pianist ever 
seen here. She played Leschetizky’s ar- 
rangement for the left hand of the “Lucia” 
sextet, and did so with the greatest ease 
and freedom. The Schubert-Liszt “Hark, 
Hark, the Lark” and “Erlking,” and the 
Bach Prelude and Fugue in A Minor were 
other notable technical feats. Her presen- 
tation of a Chopin Polonaise and Nocturne 
was done with rare effectiveness, and the 
rendition of this number won her two en- 
cores. It is certain that she will have even 
bigger crowds at her next two appearances. 
She is no dilettante, but a rare musician.” 





Garnett Hedge’s March Engagements 


Cuicaco, March 7.—Garnett Hedge’s 
March engagements include appearances in 
Kenosha, Wis., on the roth; Sioux City 
and Le Mars, Ia., on the 13th and 14th; 
Lindsborg, Kan., “Messiah Festival in the 
Plains” (Holy Week), 20th to 27th, in- 
clusive; Emporia and Independence in the 
same State, on the 209th and 3oth, in per- 
formances of the “Messiah” also. 


G. R. E. 





Theodore Spiering in Recital at Master 
Music Studios 


Theodore Spiering, concertmaster of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, will give a recital 
in the Master Music Studios, ro8th street 
and Broadway, on Wednesday afternoon, 
March 16. He will be assisted by Henry 
Holden Huss, composer-pianist. 





Miss Picard in Song Recital 

Lotta Virginia Picard, a beautiful young 
woman possessing a light and well culti- 
vated soprano of pleasing quality, gave a 
recital in the Waldorf-Astoria Tuesday eve- 
ning, March 9, singing about twenty songs 
in several languages to a friendly and fash- 
ionable audience. 





Falls Dead While Singing 
Vienna, March 4.—Herr De Muth, a 
famous singer of the Vienna Imperial 
Opera House, died to-day of apoplexy while 
singing at a concert at Czernowitz, Buko- 
wina. 





The recital given by Percy Grainger, the 
Australian pianist, in Christiania recently, 
was attended by the King and Queen of 
Norway. 





Felix Mottl, the Munich conductor, re- 
cently scored a new success with “Tristan 
und Isolde” in St. Petersburg. 





Bessie Mark, an American soprano who 
made her début in England last summer, 
has been singing in London again lately. 








W. H. SHERWOOD AND 
MISS LISTEMANN NOW 
TOURING THE SOUTH 














Virginia Listemann, Soprano, and Wil- 
liam H. Sherwood, the Eminent 
Pianist 


Cuicaco, March 5.—William H. Sher- 
wood, pianist, and Virginia Listemann, so- 
prano, who recently returned from a West- 
ern concert tour, leave to-morrow for Palm 
Beach, where they will be heard in the 
first of a series of concerts in Southern 
cities. The success of the Western engage- 
ments of these artists was very marked, as 
indicated by the favorable criticisms which 
their work received. G. R. E. 





To Arrange Mazarin’s Concert Engage- 
ments 


Marietta Mazarin, the great French dra- 
matic soprano, has concluded arrangements 
with Concert Manager J. E. Francke where- 
by he will have charge of all concert en- 
gagements for Mme. Mazarin between 
April 11 and May 7, and for a tour of two 
months between September 1 and Novem- 
ber 1, 1910. Mme. Mazarin’s successes in 
“Elektra” at the Manhattan Opera House 
have been of the sensational order, and be- 
sides “Elektra” she has appeared in “Car- 
men,” “Aida,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“Trovatore,” “Pagliacci,” “Louise” and 
“Hérodiade.” 





Maximilian Pilzer’s Mendelssohn Hall 
Program 


Maximilian Pilzer, one of the younger 
generation of American violinists, concert- 
master of the Volpe and People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestras, will give a recital in 
Mendelssohn Hall, Wednesday evening, 
March 16. This young artist, who won the 
gold medal at the Stern Conservatory in 
Jerlin when he was but fifteen years old, 
will play the “Devil’s Trill,” Tartini; Vieux- 
temps’s Concerto in D Minor; Adagio and 
Fugue, Bach; Romanze, Beethoven; Ma- 
zurka, Volpe; “Ave Maria,” Schubert-Wil- 
helmj; Saltarello, Rehfeld. 





Norris to Repeat Dubois Cantata 


Homer Norris has engaged Reed Miller, 
the eminent oratorio tenor, and the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra to assist St. George’s 
Choir on Sunday evening, March 13, when 
he will conduct “The Seven Words of 
Christ,” by Theodore Dubois. The other 
soloists will be Miss Space, Miss Arm- 
strong, and Mr. Burleigh. This will be 
the second time this oratorio has been sung 
in New York with full orchestral accom- 
paniment. Mr. Norris performed the work 
two years ago. At that time the church 
was full to overflowing nearly an hour be- 
fore the time of performance, and hundreds 
of interested music-lovers turned away. 
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After an absence of three seasons, Sum- 
mer opera is to be given again this year at 
the Castle Square Theatre, Boston. 

*x* * * 


It is announced that $15,000 was realized 
at the gala performance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, March 1, for the benefit of 
the company’s pension and endowment fund. 

ae 


The Grand Forks, N. D., Oratorio So- 
ciety, George Stout, director, will give the 
“Hiawatha Triology” and the “Olaf Try- 
gvasson,” by Grieg, this Spring. 

+ 


Professor W. J. L. Meyer, director of the 
Catholic Choral Club of Milwaukee, has 
been appointed organist of St. Patrick’s 
Church at South Milwaukee. 

es 8 

Leslie Vaughn and his orchestra of thirty 
rendered an interesting program of class- 
ical compositions for the Seaside Club of 
Bridgeport, Conn., March 3. Katherine Hal- 
liday, ’cellist, was soloist. 

e-2- @ 

Edith Marion Glines, of Providence, pu- 
pil of Harriot Barrows, has been engaged 
as soprano soloist in the choir of the Be- 
neficent Congregational Church of Provi- 
dence. 

* * * 

Maud Allan made her second appearance 
in Washington, D. C., in.“The Vision of 
Salomé” on March 1, dancing before an 
audience largely representative of diplo- 
matic, official and society circles. 

* * * 


Professor Samuel A. Baldwin, of the 
department of music in the College of the 
City of New York, gave his one hundred 
and seventeenth and one hundred and 
eighteenth public organ recitals at the col- 
lege March 2 and 6. 

* * * 

A lecture by Ronald Oliphant on “The 
National Music of Spain” was announced 
to be given at the Hotel Plaza, New York, 
March 10, for the benefit of the Day Nurs- 
ery conducted by the Franciscan Mission- 
aries of Mary. 

* * * 

Alfred Hubach, organist, gave a recital 
March 1, in the Westport Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Kansas City, Mo., assisted 
by Gertrude Graham, soprano; Mrs. C, S. 
Cravens, violinist, and Loretta English, ac- 
companist. 

+ * * 

Mrs. Louise M. Hosea, who has recently 
written a series of sonnets covering the 
entire history of music, gave her new 
work a first public hearing at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music last Thursday 
evening. 

* * * 

Emily Diver has been engaged as lead- 
ing soprano and soloist at St. Paul’s M. E. 
Church South, in Baltimore. Elsie Rosa- 
lind Miller is organist and choir director. 
Miss Miller is a graduate of the Peabody 
Conservatory. 


* . a 
Mrs. William E. Hulse, contralto and 
choir director of the Washington Park 


Methodist Church, of Bridgeport, Conn., 

has resigned to accept the position of solo- 

ist of Rutgers Presbyterian Church, Sev- 

enty-third street and Broadway, New York. 
* 

Two New York music critics were an- 
nounced to give lectures in Connecticut on 
Wednesday, March 9—Henry E. Krehbiel, 
of the Tribune, in New Haven, on “Origin 
and Nature of the Lyric Drama,” and W. 
J. Henderson, of the Sun, in Bridgeport, 
on “Epochs in Piano Music.” 

* * * 

The Schumann Choir of Baltimore, Sadie 
Thomas director, will hold a reception at 
the director’s home, No. 407 North Carey 
street, Baltimore, March 17. The choir has 
elected Neenah Virginia Snyder president, 
Miriam Shaw secretary and Gerard Chest- 
nut treasurer. 

+ * * 

An organ recital was given by Marian 
Reed, assisted by Ida Wanoshek, violinist, 
in Penn Yan, N. Y., on March 4. The pro- 
gram included a Guilmant sonata, Vieux- 
temp’s “Air Variée” and Raff’s “Cavatina,” 
and numbers by Jadassohn, Lemare, Wieni- 
awski and Dubois. 

* * + 

Beryl Rubinstein, the gifted boy pianist, 
of Athens, Ga., visited Memphis, Tenn., 
February 24, and gave a most interesting 
recital at the Higby school. Rubinstein will 
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go abroad next Fall, and if possible his 
father will place him under Leopold Go- 
dowsky. 

* * * 

An enthusiastic audience heard a recent 
recital by Minnie Bergman at the Unitarian 
Church, Madison, Wis. Mrs. Inga Sand- 
berg acted as accompanist. Miss Bergman’s 
voice is a rich soprano. Her program was 
well chosen, and included songs by Brahms, 
Liszt and other composers. 

* * * 


Volney L. Mills, of Wesley College Con- 
servatory of Music, Grand Forks, N. D., 
was a recent soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, and was warmly re- 
ceived. Mr. Mills will sing the tenor part 
in Dubois’s “Seven Last Words” in Grand 
Forks, March 25, and will give a recital 
there in April. 

* * * 

The Milwaukee Mannerchor, assisted by 
several soloists of Milwaukee, recently gave 
a concert at Madison, Wis., under the aus- 
pices of the International Club of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The concert was un- 
usually successful and was attended by a 
large audience of university and towns- 
people. 

* * * 

Probably one of the most unique musical 
entertainments ever given in Wisconsin was 
held at the Wisconsin State Prison at Wau- 
pun recently, when a minstrel show was 
presented entirely by prisoners of the in- 
stitution. The affair was under the charge 
of the Rev. S. J. Dowling, chaplain of the 
institution. 

* x * 

Music lovers of Meriden, Conn., were 
treated to a program of rare excellence 
February 25, at the Main Street Baptist 
Church of that city. The artists were Al- 
miretta Webster Giffin; soprano; Elizabeth 
E. Bosworth, pianist; Edith Manwaring 
Gardner, violinist, and William Paulding 
De Nike, ’cellist. 

* * * 

The fourteen-year-old Musical Club, com- 
posed of women of Canon City, Col., is 
meeting this month at the studio of Mrs. 
Joseph M. Maupin, No. 502 Macon avenue. 
Grace Dale is the president. The studies 
this season are in the fourth year’s course 
outlined by the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. 

» + oe 

A centenary program was given on Feb- 
ruary 19 by the Saturday Club of Sacra- 
mento, Cal. The composers represented 
were Chopin, Kiicken, David and Costa. 
Works by these composers were played by 
Emilie Connelly, Edith Hammer, Lillian 
Nelson, Ruth Pepper, Mrs, Albert Elkus, 
Maud Blue and others. 

* * * 

Society amateurs of Providence are re- 
hearsing a production of the operetta, “Er- 
minie,” announced for April 7. The per- 
formance will be given by “The Players,” 
under the direction of Mrs. William Wagar 
Weeden. Mrs. George King will sing the 
title role, and George A. Freeman will have 
the leading tenor part. 

* i * 

Compositions by Robert Schumann made 
up the program of the second Lenten piano- 
forte recital by Ernest R. Kroeger, in Mu- 
sical Art Hall, St. Louis, February 18. At 
his third recital, February 25, the program 
contained several compositions by Brahms, 
some transcriptions from Wagner’s operas 
and pieces by Henselt and Mendelssohn. 

* * 

Jessie Davis, the Boston pianist, has been 
engaged for a recital before the Friday 
Morning Club of Worcester, Mass., March 
30. She played in February at a concert 
for the Emmanuel House, and also at the 
Brookline Hospital. Miss Davis is un- 
usually busy this season with her teaching 
and has a large class of pupils. 

* * * 


The Harmonie Society, of Detroit, Her- 
mann Brueckner, director, with Gertrude 
Heinze, accompanist, gave an excellent con- 
cert March 3, at Harmonie Hall, Detroit. 
Besides the society members, Harold Jar- 
vis, tenor, and William Yunck, violinist, of 
the Philharmonic Club, of Detroit, assisted 
as soloists. 

* * + 

A vocal and piano recital was given at 
the Maryland College of Music, Baltimore, 
March 1, by Irene Carper, pianist, and Eu- 
gene Robert, tenor; Miss Carper played 
numbers from Chopin, Gallico, Ferrata, 








Mozart and Godard. Mr. Robert sang se- 
lections by Massenet, Chaminade, Bohm and 
Hawley. Both artists responded with en- 
cores in response to eager demands. 
* ok 

Clara Blakeslee, one of the artist pupils 
of Mrs. Carl Busch, of Kansas City, Mo., 
gave a recital there in the Casino recently, 
playing, among other selections, the Bach- 
Liszt Fantasie and Fugue in G Minor, a 
Dohnanyi Rhapsodie, Caprice in E Major, 
Paganini-Liszt, and the Polonaise in E 
Major, by Liszt. She displayed a facile 
technic and fine breadth of tone. 
* *x* * 


Clement Barnhorn, the sculptor of the 
Theodore Thomas statue, which is to be 
unveiled on the first night of the Cincinnati 
May Festival, sent on the models last week 
to be cast. The bronze statue will arrive 
shortly before the time for placing in 
position in Music Hall. It is pronounced a 
splendid work of art and a fine likeness of 
the celebrated conductor. 

ok * * 


New Haven, Conn., musicians did honor 
to Morris Steinert, Feb. 27, at a testimonial 
concert by the New Haven Philharmonic 
Orchestra. The event was a fitting observ- 
ance of Mr. Steimert’s seventy-ninth birth- 
day anniversary, and at the same time 
marked his recovery to health. The musical 
exercises were led by Professor Horatio 
W. Parker, of Yale. 

* * * 

The fifth meeting of the Tuesday Musi- 
cale, of Detroit, which was held March 5, 
introduced compositions by Belgian com- 


positors. The following active members 
gave the program: Mrs. Wiest, Mrs. Mc- 
Mullen, Mrs. Loewenthal, Miss Pickell, 


Mrs. Hammond, Miss Diederick; accom- 
panists, Miss Rohns, Mrs. Wiest, Mrs. 
Sherrill. Luigi Motto assisted as ’cellist. 

a ok * 


Suzine Saul, an eighteen-year-old dancer, 
member of the ballet of the Boston Opera 
Company, has been chosen as a_ perfect 
type of beauty by Franc Villar, the Spanish 
artist, who has been in Boston searching 
for a model. He will use Miss Saul as his 
model for this year’s contribution to the 
Paris Salon, and hopes, with the aid of her 
beautiful face, to win one of the important 
prizes. 

* * * 

The third Lenten piano recital of the 
season was given by Ernest Kroeger in 
Musical Art Hall, St. Louis, on February. 
25. The program consisted of a Brahms 
Ballade, Capriccio, Waltz and Rhapsody; 
Mendelssohn’s “Scherzo Capriccioso”; the 
Larghette from Henselt’s Concerto, op. 16; 
the “Meistersinger” Quintet ; “Waldweben,” 
from “Siegfried,” and “Fire Charm” from 
“Walkire,”’ by Wagner. 

* + * 

A men’s choral club has recently been 
organized in Brockton, Mass. The organi- 
zation is as yet unnamed, though officers 
have been elected. The membership num- 
bers seventy-five, and it is hoped that this 
number will soon be increased. The off- 
cers are: Charles F. R. Richmond, presi- 
dent; George L. Knight, vice-president; H. 
B. Russell and D. S. Porter, second vice- 
presidents; C. Harold Porter, secretary; 
William A, Barbour, treasurer. 

* * * 


Horatio Parker’s “Hora Novissima” was 
the principal feature of an excellent pro- 
gram given at the annual concert of the 
Fourth Church Choir of Hartford, Conn., 
March 4. The soloists were: Angel Agnes 
Chopourian, soprano; Mrs. Nellie Carey 
Reynolds, contralto; George Oscar Bowen, 
tenor, and George H. Downing, bass. C. 
Earl Dinsmore presided at the organ, and 
the Beeman and Hatch Orchestra played the 
orchestral parts. 

* aK od 

A delightful song recital was given in 
New Rochelle recently by three of the 
pupils of Mabel Guiles, who is herself a 
pupil of Clara de Rigaud. All of the 
singers showed themselves to be the pos- 
sessors of beautiful voices admirably 
trained, and Miss Guile was the recipient 
of many compliments on the excellent re- 
sults of her instruction. She contributed 
several numbers to the program herself, 
winning much applause. 

* * * 


The executive board of the Woman’s 
Music Club, of Columbus, has found that it 
will be impossible to secure Geraldine Farrar 
to give the closing recital of the club year, 
even though she had been originally prom- 
ised by her manager. Many requests have 
been made by club members and friends 
for the services of Gadski, Sembrich, Or- 
villé Harrold, Bernice de Pasquali, David 
Bispham, Rita Fornia, Constantino and 
Tetrazzini. 

* * 1 

The second faculty concert of the Ke- 
nosha School of Music at Kenosha, Wis., 
pleased an exceptionally large audience. 
Harry T. Morgan opened the program with 
the prologue from “I Pagliacci”; Daisy 
Waller won applause by her rendition on 
the piano of Moszkowski’'s “Juggleress” and 





Liszt’s “La Campanella,” and Harry K. 
Giilman did some exceptionally good work 
on the violin, with George Middleton ac- 
companying him. 

* * * 

Ernest Hutcheson gave a lecture-recital 
on “Elektra” at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, in Baltimore, on February 
24. His descriptions and illustrations were 
admirable in their lucidity, and to hear him 
lecture is as good as hearing the opera 
itself. The musical episodes were illus- 
trated by him at the piano, and displayed 
his consummate abilities as a_ pianist. 
Added to this, his vivid powers of descrip- 
tion make him more interesting to his hear- 
ers than any pianist alone could te. 

x * * 


The New Haven Choral Union’s concert 
of March 4 was enjoyed by a large audi- 
ence. Among the numbers were “Haunted 
Oak of Nannau,” composed by William E. 
Haesche, conductor of the Union; David 
Stanley Smith’s prize composition; “The 
Fallen Star,” conducted by himself, and 
Horatio Parker’s “Union and Liberty,” 
written for the inauguration of President 
Roosevelt, Dr. Parker was unable to direct 
because of illness. The soloists were Wal- 
lace Moyle, tenor, and Riley Phillips, Jr., 


baritone. 
* * * 


Walter Bentley Ball gave a splendid song 
recital in St. Mary’s-Auditorium, Raleigh, 
N. C., February 15. Mr. Ball is a gifted 
young singer, with technic, temperament, 
culture and a baritone voice of splendid 
range and flexibility. The varied program 
was beautifully rendered. The recitative 
and aria from “The Seasons” and “L’Heure 
Exquise” were given with artistic finish, 
and there was a group of Indian songs of 
particular interest because of the novelty 
of the weird melodies and rhythm and the 
revelation of the possibilities of a purely 
American music. 

* * * 

A free organ recital was given March 3, 
opening a series of four to be given in 
Sayles Memorial Hall, Providence, on suc- 
cessive Thursday afternoons. George Al- 
bert Goulding presented the following pro- 
gram: Sonata in G Minor, Muller; “In the 
Morning,” from the “Peer Gynt” Suite, 
Grieg; Variations in A Major, Hesse; “An 
Autumn Sketch,” Brewer; Prelude to Fu- 
gue in G Minor, Bach; “Liebestraum,” Le- 
mare; “Bridal Song,” Jensen; Processional 
March,” Guilmant. Mr. Goulding was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Carolyn Boyan Lomas, con- 
tralto, who sang “A Song Thanksgiving,” 
by Allitsen, and “In Thee, O God, Do I 
Put My Trust,” by Max Spicker. 

* * * 


A charming and artistic song recital was 
given by Irene Brown and Edna Brown, of 
Baltimore, at the Arundell Club Hall, that 
city, March 1. The program consisted of 
twenty selections from such masters as 
Schubert, Schumann, Mozart, Grieg, Bun- 
toker, Franz, Henschel, Wolf, Strauss 
Thomas, Ries and Chaminade. Both artists 
are well known in Baltimore musical circles. 
Miss Irene is the soprano soloist at the 
Lafayette Square Presbyterian Church, and 
her sister, Edna, is the contralto of the 
Franklin Street Presbyterian Church. They 
are pupils of Stephan Steinmueller. They 
were assisted by Mrs. Theodore Hemberg- 
er, pianist. 

* * * 

Under the auspices of the New England 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, a recital was given at Mount Holyoke, 
Mass., March 6, by William C. Hammond, 
organist of the Second Congregational 
Church, Holyoke; Albert M. Tucker, or- 
ganist of Mary Lyon Chapel, Mount Hol- 
yoke College, and Harry H. Kellogg, or- 
ganist and choirmaster of First Congrega- 
tional Church, Springfield. The service was 
sung by the quartet and chorus choir of the 
First Congregational Church of Springfield 
(forty-five voices), the quartet and chorus 
choir of the Second Congregational Church 
of Holyoke (forty-five voices), and the 
Mount Holyoke College Choir (200 voices). 
The choruses were directed by Mr. Kellogg 
and the service was played by Mr. Ham- 
mond. 

* * ad 

Four soloists from two prominent Metro- 
politan church choirs were the musical 
stars of the admirable program following 
the eighty-sixth dinner of the Hungry Club 
on March 5 at the Hotel Flanders, New 
York. They were Flora Hardie, the con- 
tralto; Horatio Rench, the tenor, and Clar- 
ence Reynolds, the organist of the Thirty- 
fourth Street Collegiate Church, and Mas- 
ter Raymond Lee, boy soprano soloist of 
the Church of the Heavenly Rest. Miss 
Hardie and Mr. Rench sang delightfully, 
both in duets and alone, and Mr. Reynolds 
played brilliantly several piano selections, 
all winning enthusiastic applause from the 
more than one hundred diners present. Lit- 
tle Raymond Lee surprised and charmed 
with the beauty of both his voice and his 
interpretation. Other numbers on the pro- 
gram were rendered by Harriet Ross, Helen 
R. Diers and Norman Macdonald, 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musicat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 

Individuals 


Aage, Frederick—Brooklyn, April 7. 

Austin, Florence—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
April 12. 

Beebe, Carolyn—Brooklyn, March 16. 

Benedict, Pearl—Flushing, L. I., March 30; Gar- 
den City, L. I., April 9. 

Bispham, David—St. Paul, March 15. 

Busoni, Ferruccio—Colorado Springs, March 31. 

Carreno, Teresa—Cincinnati, April 1 and 2. 

Chandler, Mrs. Albert E.—Brooklyn, April 5. 

Cunningham, Claude—Buffalo, March 1s. 

Dannreuther, Mr. and Mrs. Gustav—Brooklyn, 
March 29. 

Deacon, Virginia—Brooklyn, March 22. 

Della Rocca, Giacinta—Tonkinstler Society, New 
York, March 15. 

De Moss, Mary Hissem—Brockton, Mass., March 
18; Newark, N. J., March 24; New York, March 
25; Dayton, O., March 29; Paris, Ky., March 
30; Providence, R. I., April 5; Savannah, April 
7; Augusta, Ga., April 9. 

Dethier, Edward—Brooklyn, March 16. 

Dunlap, Marguerite C.—Brooklyn, April 5. 

Elman, Mischa—Minneapolis, March 18; Brook- 
lyn, March 21. 

Gilibert, Charles—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
March 14. 

Goold, Edith Chapman—Chicago, March 2 

Gresser, Emily—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
March 22. 

Griggs, John C.—Brooklyn, March 29 (Lecture- 
Recital); Brooklyn, April 5 and 12. 

Grimm, Lotta—Cincinnati, April 7. 

Hamlin, George—Chicago, March 21. 

Hedge, Garnett—Lindsborg, Kan., March 21 and 
24. 

Hinkle, Florence—Louisville, Ky., March 15. 

Humason, Thos. A.—Brooklyn, March 21. 

Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden—Youngstown, 
O., April 5; Ann Arbor, Mich., April 7. 

Hutcheson, Ernest—Washington, March 12; Cleve- 
land, March 15; Tiffin, O., March 16; Washing- 
ton, March 19. 


Jomelli, Mme.—Boston, March 27; Milwaukee, 
April 12. 

Kellerman, Marcus—Yellow Springs, O., March 
12. 


Kirkby-Lunn, Mme.—Denver, April 11. 

Kreisler, Frite—New York, March 20. 

Kuester, Edith Haines—Brooklyn, April 7; New 
York, April 12. 

Langeridorf, Mme.—Lindsborg, Kan., March 20 
and 23; New York, April 12. 

Lerner, Tina—New York, March 13. 

Mason, Daniel Gregory—Brooklyn, March 24. 

Montreal, March 14. 

Miller, Christine—Omaha, March 15; Minneapolis, 
March 17; Chicago, March 21; Youngstown, 
O., March 28. 

Miller, Reed—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., March 22. 

Morgan, Geraldine—Belasco Theater, New York, 
March 18, 

Muiford, Florence—Oxford, O., March 15; Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., March 17. 

Nuna, James F.—Brooklyn, April 5. 

Pilzer, Maximilian—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
March 16, 

Polese, Giovanni—Montreal, March 14 

Powell, Maud—Eugene, March 12; Grout’s Pass, 
Ore., March 14; Medford, March 17; Ashland, 
March 19; Red Bluffs, Cal., March 21; Chico, 
Cal., March 23; San Francisco and Oakland, 
between March 29 and April 5; Cleveland, 
April 11. 

Rogers, Francis—Hartford, Conn., March 14; 
Providence, R. I., March 16; Albany, March 30. 

Schmit, Lucien—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
March 18. 

Schuman-H eink—Milwaukee, April 7. 

Sembrich, Mme.—Hartford, Conn., March 14; 
Providence, R. I., March 16; Albany, March 
30. 

Soyer, Mme.—Montreal, March 14. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—Brooklyn, March 22. 

Tetrazszini, Mme.—Montreal, March 14. 

Thompson, Edith—lawrence, Mass., April 7. 
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Tibaldi, Arturo—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
March 14. 

Von Norden, Berrick—New York, Waldorf-As- 
toria, March 2r. 

Waldo, Helen—-New York, March 14; New Ro- 
chelle, N, Y., March 31. 

Wells, John Barnes—Sherman, Tex., March 11; 
Fort Worth, Tex., March 12 and 13; Dallas, 
March 14; San Antonio, March 15; Beaumont, 
March 18; Houston, March 20 and 21; Rich- 
mond, Va., March 25; Indiana, Pa., March 29; 
New Rochelle, N. Y., March 31. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Princeton, N. J., March 12; 
Newark, N. J., March i7 and 18; Cambridge, 
Mass., March 22; Bryn Mawr, Pa., April 1; 
Washington, April 5; Ridgwood, N. J., April 
6; Summit, N. J., April 12. 

Witherspoon, Herbert—Chicago, March 21. 

Willner, Dr.—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
March 12. 

Wycoff, Eva Emmet—Syracuse, April 11. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Aborn Opera Company—Boston, April rr. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, March 12; 
Baltimore, March 16; Boston, March 18 and 
19; Philadelphia, March 21; Washington, March 
22; Baltimore, March 23: New York, March 
24; Brooklyn, March 24; New York, March 26; 
Bridgeport, Conn., March 28; Cambridge, March 
31; Boston, April 1 and 2; Providence, April 5; 
toston, April 8 and 9; New Bedford, Mass., 
April 12. 

Brooklyn Oratorio Society—Brooklyn, March 17. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra Findlay, O., 
March 12; Cincinnati, March 18 and 19; Co- 
lumbus, ©., March 28; Cincinnati, April 1 
and 2. 

Flonzaley Quartet—Milton, Mass., March 29; 
Schenectady, March 31; Lincoln, Neb., April 5; 
Omaha, April 7; Emporia, Kan., April 8; Den- 
ver, March 11; Greeley, Colo., April 12. 

Guido Chorus—Buffalo, March 15. 

Handel & Haydn Society—Boston, March 27. 

Hess-Schroeder Quartet—Boston, March 15. 

Kneisel Quartet—Philadelphia, March 14; New 
York, March 15; Baltimore, March 18; Boston, 
March 22; Milwaukee, March 28; New York, 
April 5; Philadelphia, April 11. 

Louisville Symphony Orchestra—Louisville, Ky., 
March 15s. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet—Brooklyn, March 13; 
Philadelphia, March 14 and 30. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minneapolis, 
March 18. 

Musical Art Society—New York, March 17. 

Oratorio Society of New York—New York, March 
25. 

People’s Symphony Society—New York; March 18 
and 29. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, March 12; 
Brooklyn, March 18, 

Philharmonic Society—-New York, March 13, 27 
and 30, April 1. 

Philharmonic Trio—Brooklyn, March 19. 

Rubinstein Club—New York, March 12, April 9 
and 12. 

Seattle Symphony Orchestra—Seattle, March 22. 

Symphony Society of New York—New York, 
March 13, 15 and 20. 

Thomas Orchestra—Detroit, March 29. 

Toronto Symphony Orchestra—Toronto, March 19. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—New York, March 13. 

Young People’s Symphony Orchestra—New York, 
March 19; Brooklyn, March 26, 





INDIANAPOLIS MUSICIANS 
IN VARIETY OF CONCERTS 


Leon Sampaix Warmly Received at the 
Metropolitan School Concert— 
Christine Miller’s Success 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 5.—A program com- 
posed of eighteen Scotch Ballads was pre- 
sented by David Baxter, basso, on Monday 
night, in Hollenbeck Hall. In the dramatic 
songs, such as “The Border Ballad,” “Turn 
Ye to Me” and “The Mackintosh’s Lament,” 
the ringing tones of the artist filled the 
auditorium, and the weird air of the music, 
together with the martial accompaniment, 
brought the audience, composed largely of 
Scotchmen, to applause that demanded en- 
cores. Mrs. Shirley Koster was accom- 
panist for the evening. 

The annual faculty concert of the Metro- 
politan School of Music was given Monday 
before an assemblage which crowded Caleb 
Mills Hall to the utmost. The soloists were 
Nathan Davis, violinist; Jeanette Edwards 
vocalist; Carrie Amelia Hyatt, pianist, and 
Franklin N. Taylor, baritone. The musical 
treat of the evening was the excellent per- 
formance offered by Leon Sampaix, pianist, 
and the orchestra, under the direction of 
Hugh McGibney, giving Napravnik’s “Rus- 
sian Fantasy,” which is an elaboration of 
a Russian Folk Song. M. Sampaix was 
enthusiastically recalled, but no encore was 
given. A large chorus, under the direction 
of Edward Nell, sang the cantata “Day- 
break,” by Eaton Fanning. 

The program given Wednesday afternoon 
before the Matinée Musicale, was presented 
entirely by the student members of this or- 
ganization. The only vocalist who appeared 
was Kate Heil, a student of the Indiana 
School for the Blind, who is pursuing the 
study of voice with Mrs. M. Thorne 
Miss Heil showed diligent study and talent 


in her rendition of the difficult aria from 
“Hérodiade.” Other numbers upon the 
program were given by Mrs. Goldie Al- 
brecht and Clytia Ulrich, pupils of Ruby 
Lane; Blanche Price, pupil of Charles 
Schultze ; Edna Doyle, pupil of Jesse Crane; 
Hazel Kramer, pupil of Bertha Schell- 
schmidt; Helen Ingalls, pupil of Mrs. Net- 
tie O’Boyle; a harp number by Edna Hea- 
ton; pupil of Louise Schellschmidt; Jean- 
ette Gardiner, pupil of Mary Boyd; Ethel 
Crowe, pupil of Sarah Meigs; a violin 
number by Lucy Woodbridge, pupil of 
Hugh McGibney, and Gladys Grimes, pupil 
of Mrs. Esther Swain Brown. 

Fritz Krull, baritone, was heard in the 
first of his three subscription recitals 
Wednesday night at the home of Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Harrison. For the evening, Mr. 
Krull offered the work of Wilhelm 
Miiller, poet, and Franz Schubert, giving 
“Die Schéne Miillerin,” a cycle composed of 
twenty songs, many of which are similar, 
and the following ones most familiar: 
“Wohin,” “Der Neugierige,” “Ungeduld” 
and “Trockene Blumen.” Mr. Krull was 
enthusiastically received by an apprecia- 
tive audience. Excellent work was done 
by Mrs. Cecil Smith at the piano, as ac- 
companist. 

Christine Miller, contralto, of Pittsburg, 
repeated her former success the third 
time, as soloist for the \'annerchor concert 
Friday night. Miss Miller was heard in 
songs by Schumann, L. Victor Saar, W. 
Hollaender and John Brahms, 

The piano pupils of Edna Alice Scho- 
field, assisted by Bonnie Lee Aikman, vio- 
linist, gave a recital Friday evening at Zo- 
lian Hall. 

Margaret Cook, pianist, of this city, gave 
a very successful recital in the Carnegie 
Library at Connersville, Ind., Friday eve- 
ning. : 

A new phase of musical life in Indian- 
apolis is the Music Lovers’ Clubs. The 
boys’ club, which meets with Harris Black- 
ledge, is enjoying a series of evenings de- 
voted to the works of Robert Schumann, 
in observance of the Schumann centenary. 
Mrs. Cecil Smith is directing the work of 
the club, 

Piano pupils of Mrs. Helene Kunz Beck- 
man and violin pupils of Ferdinand Schae- 
fer were heard in joint recital Tuesday 
evening at the College of Musical Art. The 
participants were Marie Rosemer, Louise 
Fechtman, Karl Blum, Henry Holtman, 
Margaret Cooper, Edna Piel, Lulu Huff- 
man, Madge Stanley and Eleanor Melcher. 

Mrs. Stella Haines, mezzo-contralto, of 
Noblesville, Ind., was heard in two very 
successful concerts given at French Lick 
Hotel recently. The first program was 
given with the orchestra, and the second 


with Mrs. Hugh McGibney, musical mono’ 
ogist, of this city, who is a popular favorite. 
me iw Fe 





TO DIRECT WOMEN’S ORCHESTRA 





J. Victor Bergquist Engaged for Minne- 
apolis Society 


MINNEAPOLIs, March 7.—J. Victor Berg- 
quist has been engaged as the leader of 
the Women’s Orchestra of the Thursday 
Musical. O. H. Hawley, the former con- 
ductor, has moved from Minneapolis. The 
Musical is very proud of the orchestra, 
which has grown and developed beyond all 
expectations. The orchestra includes twen- 
ty-nine instruments, and twenty-two of 
these are played by women. The instru- 
ments include eight first violins, nine second 
violins, two cellos, two basses, two flutes, 
two clarinets, two cornets and a eupho- 
nium. 

The orchestra will probably play the or- 
chestral score of the opera “The Muske- 
teers” that is to be sung May 4, at the 


annual Spring frolic of the Musical. 
E. B. 





Music Teacher Weds Chinaman 


Hartrotp, Conn., March 4.—Tow Hen, 
a Chinese laundryman from Providence, 
and Lourene Bellaire, twenty-four, a music 
teacher of Boston, were married in Hart- 
ford yesterday by Justice J. J. Quinn, They 
left immediately for Providence. 








For 52 Years 
Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 


have been the world’s stand- 
ard. We supply the United 
States Government. Hun- 
dreds of prices cut in half 
this year: $100 cornets, only 

0; $20 cornets, only $10; 

100 violin outfits, only $50: 
20 violin outfits, only $10 ; 
25 guitar and mandolin 
outfits, only $12.50. Free- 
course of music lessons with 
each instrument, 

Many other rare opportunities in Bann Instrv- 
MENTS, TALKING MACHINES, OLD VIOLINS and 
everything musical. Easy month nly pegmente. Sheet 
Music an enrages books at 


gnew catal ogue of Musical Instruments 
FREE 2isrot 





ny profusely illustrated. Also 

new music Free if you men- 
tion aS, you ok interested in. Write to-day. 
OF Two big Distributing centers; address the nearer. 


375 Fourth St. The RUDOLPH WURLITZER 361 Wabash Ave. 
CINCINNATI COMPANY CHICAGO 

















A NEW VOLUME OF THE MUSICIANS 


LIBRARY 


HUGO WOLF FIFTY SONGS 





FOR LOW VOICE (HIGH VOICE ALSO PUBLISHED) 





Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN 





Bound in Paper, Cloth Back, each $1.50, post-paid 
$2.50, post-paid 


In Full Cloth, Gilt, 


@ Whether or no Wolf be regarded as the 
greatest of song writers, itis a fact no longer questioned 
that he is one of the greatest among modern composers in 
this field. His songs are remarkable for their accurate and 
sympathetic delineation of the moods expressed in the 
text and for fresh melodic invention combined with deep 
emotional power. @ The editor of this latest addition to 

TCIANS LIBRARY, Mr. Ernest Newman, occu- 
pies an assured position as one of the foremost English 
musical critics and writers on musical topics. 


THE MUS 





Ernest Newman 


NOTE:—This book will be sent with return privilege to those with accounts in good 
standing and to those with no accounts, upon receipt of price, which will be returned, less postage, if not sattsfactory, 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York 


J. E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia 


Order of your home dealer or of the above houses 


















An important aid 


in your vocal study. 


Through the Victor you can closely study the 
Masterpieces of music sung by the world’s 
greatest artists. 


Victor Red Seal Records 


Caruso, Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Homer, 
Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sem- 
brich and Tetrazzini make rec- 
ords exclusively for the Victor. 
Send tor repertoire catalogue. 


Victor Red Seal Records, 10-inch, $2; 12-inch, $3. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 


Melba, 
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40) MUSICAL AMERICA 


March 12, 1910. 





the Worlds Best 
Piano 


London Wm. Knabe & Co. Paris 


Berlin New York St. Petersburg 











Hlason & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS OF PIANOS” 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 
BOSTON 


THE OLDEST IN AMERICA 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


Chickering 


Pianos 
CHICKERING & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1823 BOSTON, U.S.A. 











EVERETT 


PIANOS 


CONCEDED TO BE THE 


New Artistic Standard 





THE JOHN CHURCH CoO. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 











Henry F. Miller 
PIANOS 


Henry F. Miller @ Sons Piano Co. 
BOSTON 














Ghe Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
:: Distinguished by great durability. ::  :: 


Che Baldwin Company 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 














BRIGGS “es 


ESTABLISHED, 1868 





poston GC» H. DITSON & CO., New York Representatives 














For Sixty Years 
THE 


HAZELTON 


PIAN©O 


has stood for the highest in piano construction 


HAZELTON BROS. 
66-68 University Place 











New York . 











The 
Name 


Sterling 


represents the higher ideals in 


PIANO AND PLAYER PIANO 
CONSTRUCTION 


DERBY - - - 








CONN. 












r Are considered by expert 
: judges to be the finest now 
made. They contain more 
valuable improvements than 
all others. 


Grand and Jnbverted Grand Warerooms : 
27 Union Square 
4 New York 
lao 5 Send for Illustrated 
Art Catalogue 



















The Strich & Zeidler Piano 


The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal 


Factory and Offices 


140th Street and Robbins Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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If you contemplate the purchase of a piano, 
send for a copy of the 


Piano and Organ Purchaser’s Guide 


Prepared by JOHN C. FREUND Price 25c. by mail, postpaid 


Published by ° 
505 Fifth Bet » The Music Trades Co. New York 














Federal Printing Co., New York. 


